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Plant Pears. 


—_ — 


A gardener lately declared that if he had 
planted his three acres of land to pear 
trees at the time he set the half acre he 
has they would have supported him and his 
family comfortably for almost any of the 
last five years past, although the abund- 
dance of peaches and berries has kept 
prices down to lower points than he ex- 
pected when he began setting them. And 
he says, too, that if he were a young man 
he would set the rest of his land with them 
now, if he had to work for some one else 
until they came into bearing. He has but a 
few varieties, of which Clapp’s Favorite 
and Bartlett he calls the best, with a few 
later pears, which do not give quite as 
regular crops, but are useful in prevent- 
ing too many from coming at one time, or 
faste: than he can pick and market them. 





Pear Orchard . 


The pear is one of the finest fruits that 
we have and when picked at the proper 
time and well ripened is a delicious morsel. 
Were it not for the blight to which many 
varieties are subject it would be planted 
more largely than it is. The pear should 
never be allowed to ripen on the tree, but 
should be picked several days before ripen- 
ing and sent immediately to market. If re- 
tained a few days they soon begin to soften 
and are liable to bruise in carrying to mar- 
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in thin, 
together.—Nat. Stockmun, 





Care of Pear Trees. 





“Took over your pear trees and cut out 
all limbs that show blight—and mind this 
to cut 15 to 20 inches in the sound wood 
below the dead bark.” Be careful about 
this. If you only just cut out the dead 
wood, before the summer is half gone you 
will find your trees just about in as bad 
fix as if you had not cut any. Have a heap 
of courage and a sharp saw and you may 
gave valuable trees to bear crops of fruit 
for a number of years. I know what I 
am writing about, for I have been all along 
this line for over twenty years. NowwlI 
will say this: The Barilett is a variety 
that will blight and still live and bear 
fruit, maybe for some years, but it is the 
only one that I know of, and it will help 
the Bartlett to cut the blight out. I am 
satisfied that we have as yet no such a 
thing as blight proof pear trees, and all 
who offer such for sale should be regarded 
@s frauds or fools.—Rural World. ; 





soil For Pears. 





Clay sofl is considered best for pear cul- 
ture, and still it should not be too tena- 
cious and sticky. A pear orchard will not 
thrive so well on any soil that has not a 
clay sub-soil. Next to a friable clay loam, 
@ gravel loam is most desirable. A light 
sandy soil is the least desirable of any, 
and yet pears can be grown on sandy soil. 

Standard pears can be planted twenty to 
thirty feet apart according to circum- 
stances and habits of growth. If planted 
thirty feet apart, dwarf pears can be 
Planted between the rows each way. I 
prefer a standard pear for general orchard: 
culture, for the reason that they require 
less fertility and cultivation, and for the 
further reason that they are longer lived 
and make larger and more permanent 


When the question came up for a vote, 
ever, before the Western New York 
Horticultural Society, we found that the 
warf pear was the favorite for orchard 
Manting or for garden. Dwarf pears have 
: © advantage of coming into earlier bear- 
ng. The dwarf pear is not short lived. It re- 
_— more pruning and more attention 
apt a pear. Many varieties 
Tr on the 

iedee ‘warf pear than on the 
I should not locate a pear orchard or any 
Sther orchard on a low piece of ground. I 
should locate it on a hillside. The pear is 
— transplanted. I transplant several 
ne every spring, and they do not 
se on an average, one out of one hundred 


trees. Pear tre i i i 
. es come into bearing earlier 
than the apple. ¥ 





Suggestions on Pear Growing. 





One of the great edible luxuries of life is 


& supply of first rate pears properly ri- 
ened, and this is a luxury which ctr Moe 

800d health, than which nothing is more 
grey: Furthermore, a good pear 
ae oe is a delightful source of both em- 

pes and profit, A single tree often 
: “srt pep ne profit with less labor than 
Baer pee: of grain. We have just 
oe a : — realizing over thirty dol- 
Seckel ibe! yn ’ crop of a 16-years-old 


ag to get a bearing orchard of choice 
akility eee time, good judgment and 
salad reatment. There is no great 
“or of actual hard labor required, after 
Sage bas been properly prepared and 

: Planted, but the right thing muat 





be done at the right time; then when the 
bearing-time comes, there is a “snap” for 
the owner. 


We would set standards only half as far 
apart--say about fifteen feet—as would be 
proper for standard orchard trees when in 
bearing; and then would put dwarfs be- 
tween these. 


The object is to get pears as soon as 
possible, from the dwarfs, which come into 
bearing much svoner than standards; then 
root the dwarfs out as they get old and 
the standards require the space. When 
the standards become of bearing age, root 
out the, least desirable of these. In case 
of there being trees valuable enough to 
preserve, left too close together, remove 
alternate ones in winter, with a ball of 
earth adhering to the roots of each, to 
some desirable place. 





The Anjou Pear. 





It was many years after I fruited the 
Anjou before I ate a good one, but it was 
no fault of the tree or fruit. This pear 
should be picked and kept in a cool, dry, 
even temperature, say between 35 degrees 
and 45 degrees, and it will be in eating 
condition in not less than four months. 
Reasonable people who believe that pears 
are fit to eat will always regard the Anjou 
as a first-class fruit in every respect, it 
being hardy, a profuse bearer in proper 

















soils, and of a flayor that to a normal 
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bearer, but forty years’ experience leads 
me to believe that the following six are 
best for me, and my preference is in the 
order named: Belle Lucrative, Sheldon, 
Bartlett, Beurre d’Anjou, Bose and Seckel. 


Pears, to be at their best, need attention, 
a thing that probably they oftentimes do 
not get, hence the diverse judgment on 
their quality. Pears should be thinned on 
the tree when about one inch in diameter, 
and at least one-half the fruit removed, 
except in rare cases, You will get larger 
and finer fruit and the quality will be im- 
proved, 








I Fertilized My Pear. Orchards 


For the first four years with annual appli- 
cations of one ton per acre of cottonseed 
meal and cultivated closely in vegetables. 
These paid a good profit and my trees prac- 
tically cost me nothing. The fifth year I 
applied 1,000 pounds per acre of cottonseed 
hull ashes, and since then about five hun- 
dred pounds of the meal one year and the 
ashes the next. All of this sowed broad- 
cast, nor has a single load of animal ma- 
nure ever gone on the ground. The result 
of this heavy fertilizing has been not only 
an extraordinary growth of trees, but a 
surprising yield of fruit. I consider potash 
in some form an absolute annual necessity 
for every fruit bearing tree, no matter 
how rich the soil may be. It not only im- 
proves the quality, but adds size to the 
fruit and causes it to hang on with won- 
derful tenacity. I have Kieffers clinging 
firmly to the trees, while elsewhere they 
drop off. The quality of my Le Conte is 
so improved that a friend tells me that 
some of the prominent fruit growers do not 
recognize it, and insist that I have a new 
variety. If the hull ashes can not be had 
the muriate of potash, containing 50 per 
cent. of pure potash, can be bought; 300 
pounds of this would be a good dressing, 
and 200 pounds of dissolved bone per acre 
an excellent addition, as the muriate has 
no phosphoric acid which the hull ashes 
have.—H. M. Stringfellow, in Farm and 
Home. 





Pear Culture. 





I regard pear culture, when rightfully 
conducted, as the most profitable branch of 
fruit growing, says A. J. McKelvery, in 
“Ohio Farmer.’”’ One acre devoted to the 
cultivation of choice pears will yield as 
large returns as are ordinarily obtained 
from two or more.acres devoted to apple 
culture. I have 100 pear trees in bearing 
that vary in age from ten to fifty years. 
They seldom fail to produce at least a par- 
tial crop. In the collection there are some 
old-fashioned varieties, planted by my pre- 
decessor, that are not much esteemed to- 
day, but they are hardy and sure bearers, 
yielding fruit when the choice varieties fail. 

Pears, as a rule, are biennial bearers. 
Some varieties, however, like the Bartlett, 
yield a partial crop in the “off” years. 
Nearly one-half of my trees bear a full crop 
one year and the remainder the next year, 
so I am seldom without pears to sell. This 
season and last are exceptions to rule. We 
will probably not have over 25 or 30 bush- 
els of pears this year, all told, but I find 
by reference to my farm accounts that for 
three successive years, 1885, 1886 and 
1887, I sold pears amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $759.91, or an average of about 
$250 per year. If these hundred trees were 
collected in a compact orchard and set 18 
or 20 feet apart, instead of standing in 
isolated groups over the farm, they would 
have occupied but an acre of ground. I 
submit that there is no other branch of 
fruit culture that would yield better re- 





turns from an acre, with the same amount 
of labor and care. 










Ripening and Marketing Pears. 


As soon as the pears will leave the stem 
readily, which is before they are in eating 
condition, carefully pick them by hand, 
generally in the afternoon, when foliage 
and fruit are dry. The pears are then (as 
carefully as eggs) taken to an upstairs 
room, used during the season exclusively 
as a fruit room which is cool and free 
from dampness, and heavy curtains are 
hung up—heavy hardware paper is cheap 
and good for the purpose—to exclude the 
light. On the floor we spread heavy, cheap 
army blankets, single thickness. On these 
are laid the pears, as closely together as 
possible without touching each other, and 
then covered with other blankets. In one 
to three or four days, according to ripe- 
ness when picked, the pears commence to 
color finely. As fast as they are colored 
properly they are sorted, packed and 
shipped. Every time the pears are gone 
over, the specked or decayed ones should 
be taken out, those which are fit being 
used in the house. As soon as they com- 
mence to color they should be examined 
daily. 





Six Pears for Market. 





In reply to the query, “Name the six 
most profitable pears for market, stating 
how they should be grown, as standard or 
dwarf?’ Mr. Zimmerman, of Buffalo, sent 
this answer to the Western New York 
Horticultural Society: 

“Bartlett, Howell, Beurre Bosc, B. 
Clairgeau, Duchess d’ Angouleme, Beurre 
d’ Anjou—Bartlett and Bose as standards, 
and’ Howell, Duchess, Clairgeau and d’ 
Anjou as dwarf. With these I have as 
good success as with the standards since 
they have all their roots protected with a 
good grass sod. It is at the root where the 
destructive agencies of the ever-changing 
climate play havoc with the dwarf pears. 
The top of the dwarf pear is as hardy as 
the standard, save what harm a too heavy 
bearing for a number of years may bring; 
but that can be avoided by a judicious 
thinning and proper cutting back of the 
standard branches. 

My earliest planting of dwarfs was in 
1851, and they are yet as sound and thrifty 
as ever, bearing from two to eight bushels 
each, yearly; in grass for the last twenty- 
five years, with no outlay for labor except 
a yearly top dressing of manure, which 
can be put on at any time between No- 
vember and May. The soiling of cattle 
can well be carried on with this course. 
The red-top or June grass is fit to cut at 
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Pruning. 








Of late years there has been much less 


damage by blight, compared with that 
which existed years ago. Thus pears can 
be grown much cheaper than formerly, and 
pear-growing has been more extended. All 
this goes to show that the knowledge of 
fruit culture and fruit diseases and in- 
jurious insects and the conditions of suc- 
cessful culture are being better understood. 
By careful selections of varieties we may 
plant such as are most hardy and least 
liable to blight. 

From my observation of the growing of 
pears in this part for profit, I would plant 
Seckel, Anjou, Sheldon, Duchess and 
might add for family use, Bartlett, Tyson, 
Howell and Clapp’s Favorite. 

I would plant standard 12x20 feet, and 
dwarf 8x16 feet, so as to allow space to 
spray trees from cart, 

Nearly all varieties of pear, if allowed 
to have their own way, run up like Lom- 
bardy poplars. ‘These very tall trees are 
objectionable in many ways, and it is 
merely a matter of yearly pruning to bring 
them into desirable shape. 

The majority of growers, however, do 
but little pruning,. from fear of affecting 
the longevity of the tree; others practice 
topping the tree annually, beginning with 
one-year-old, cutting off the tops from two 
to two and one-half feet from the ground, 
and every winter thereafter removing 
about one-half of the previous year’s 
growth from the top limbs until the tree 
comes into bearing at about seven years 
old. This pruning should be done any 
time after the fall growth ceases and be- 
fore buds swell. in the spring. Trees should 
be cultivated three or four years after set- 
ting out, or until they come into bearing. 





Fall and Winter Pears. 


Fine-skinned, smooth Bartletts still seem 
to hold their own for the late summer and 
fall trade. The heavy yield of these trees, 
and the ready market which they find, 
makes them a profitable pear to grow. 
Bartletts are not by any means the best 
pears for home use, for the common Seckel, 
Flemish Beauty and many dwarf varieties 
far surpass them in my estimation, but 
owing to the handsome appearance of the 
former fruits they will always command 
good prices. The buying public still judge 
of fruits largely from their outside appear- 
ance. The Bartletts are juicy and sweet, 
but one soon sickens of them if plent¥ are 
to be had. They ripen so rapidly, and then 
become so soft and squashy, that one must 
use haste in selling them. They should be 
pulled off the tree when quite green, and 
allowed to ripen in a dark room to get the 
best results, 

The old Flemish Beauties are bright, red- 
cheeked pears with a dark, greenish color, 
but of late years they crack open and 
spoil in many sections, so that they are 
unfit for market use. The flavor of these 
pears is delicious, and beyond comparison. 
They never sold very well in the general 
market, and of late years their cracked sur- 
faces have caused them to fall into greater 
disfavor. Those who know them, how- 
ever, would always prefer one to almost 
any other variety of pear, cracks and all 
included. The cause of this cracking open 
of the fruit must be due to the soil in some 
way, but the weather is partly responsible 
for their injury. In very wet seasons the 
eracking is a great deal worse than at 
other times. 

The Anjou come in later in the season, 
and owing to their tough skins are enabled 
to stand inclement weather. They are very 
seldom knotty and cracked, and they sell 
pretty well in the average market. They 
are abundant producers, and should not be 
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neglected in any orchard. The stings of 
insects cannot injure these pears as much 
as the Bartletts or Flemish Beauties, for 
their skins are so tough and thick that the 
stings hardly penetrate through to the meat 
of the fruits. 

Good fall and winter pears are always in 
demand, and owing to the small quantity 
grown the prices are generally high. They 
should be ready for market just at the 
close of the season for summer fruit. This 
is generally when the grape supply is be- 
ginning to dwindle down. There is a de- 
mand for fruit then, and it can be supplied 
with the late fall pears; but if one waits 
too long the hothouse fruits come in and 
cause prices to decline. Some of this fruit 
can be kept for the holidays, but only such 
pears as have fine, fair outside appear- 
ances.—_S. W. Chambers, in American Cul- 
tivator. ‘ 





Pear Culture Discussed. 





“We ought to enjoy this delicious fruit 
from August to February. ‘There are 
thousands of acres in this and adjoining 
counties well adapted to pear culture that 
might be doubled in value in five years if 
set to pears. The ideal. soil for pears is 
a black sand with dry sub-soil; next to 
this a clay loam; on any good corn soil 
they can be grown profitably. A north- 
ern slope is preferable to southern expos- 
ure. <A clay soil should be thoroughly 
plowed and drained where necessary, and 
will bear much fertilizing—ashes and bone 
meal being about the best thing to use.” 
He recommended that trees be set eighteen 
feet apart each way, but the grower should 
be governed somewhat by the variety of 
fruit and soil. Large holes should be dug 
for the trees and some surface soil placed 
at the bottom. For the first year or two 
it is a good thing to grow corn in the pear 
orchard as the shade afforded the tree 
will be beneficial. Currants are a desir- 
able fruit crop to grow between the trees. 
It is a good plan to wrap young trees with 
building paper for the winter. Mr. Cum- 
mings gave his views in regard to pruning 
and desirable varieties to plant, giving his 
preference to the Beurre de Anjou. He 
uses barrels and kegs for marketing the 
crop, and packed the fruit in two grades. 

Mr. Moody said that a bushel of pears 
could be grown cheaper than a bushel of 
apples; his experience was limited; he had 
planted 300 to 400 dwarfs 12x16, and was 
not well pleased with the result so he 
planted standard between them 16x24; the 
dwarfs were too weak and were blown 
over in many instances. His experience 
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Plums and Pears for Profit. 





Lincoln, N. Y. 


I have been setting out a lot of plums, 
Abundance, Burbank and Ogon, and wish 
to set about four acres more. Which of 
the three is the best? Which is the most 
prolific? Are any of them more liable to 
rot than the native sorts? What is the 
size compared with Lombard? Which of 
the three would the Rural New Yorker ad- 
vise to plant for profit? Are they first- 
class plums to eat or can? The location 
is 15 miles east of Rochester. Pears and 
plums that we have tried do well here. Is 
there more danger of frost in spring with 
these than with our common kinds? Is it 
safe to plant Kieffers, or is Clairgeau 
better ? 

Ans.—In my judgment, Burbank is the 
most valuable, all things considered, of the 
three Japan plums named. It is the most 
prolific. None of them has shown any in- 
clination to rot with me. They will average 
about with Lombard, but will grow con- 
siderably larger if properly thinned, which 
they should be. For profit I would plant 
Burbank. I would not advise planting the 
Ogon. As for eating, there is such a va- 
riety of tastes that what I might regard as 
first-rate or worthless might be viewed 
entirely different by others; hence the opin- 
ion of one party on a point of this kind 
would with me carry little weight. 1 am 
not fond of any plum to eat from the hand, 
but like Abundance and Burbank as well 
as any, while Ogon is detestable. I have 
never attempted to preserve them. If ex- 
emption from frost at blooming time were 
a consideration, Burbank would be my 
choice. 

As for pears, while I am an advocate for 
quite general planting of Kieffer, I would 
not pin my faith too largely to one variety. 
Clairgeau is good, and should be em- 
braced in every collection planted for com- 
mercial purposes in Western New York.— 
S. D. Willard, in Rural New Yorker. 





Vigorous Growing Pear Trees. 





A correspondent speaks of the extreme 
vigor of pear trees planted out a few years 
ago, and inquires what will bring them 
into a bearing condition. It is to be re 
membered that what is known as the veg- 
etative force in plants is in antagonism 
to what is known as the reproductive 
force—and it is generally after the vege- 
tative force has been in some respects 
checked: that the reproductive forces have 
a chance of showing much energy. For 
this reason it is the custom of many, when 
they wish to bring into bearing trees 
which show a great propensity for growth 
rather than flowering, to dig around them, 
and in that way cut off some of the roots, 
which lessens their power of nutrition, and 
this generally throws them into a bearing 
condition in a year or two. Others carry 
out the same object by comparatively 
starving the trees, that is, shortening the 
supply of top dressing; but root pruning 
is the method geuerally employed. In one 
sense it is all the better for trees to grow 
vigorously and to be a rather long time 
in coming into bearing, because such trees 
have very long and fruitful lives, while 
those which come into bearing early in 
their existence are usually short-lived, and 
are much more subject to disease than 
those which grow healthily along for sey- 
eral years. The cultivator must judge a 
little for himself in this matter. Some- 
times a very healthy tree can spare a little 
of its vegetative vigor without any serious 
injury—then one may root prune; but un- 
less. the vigor is extraordinary and some- 
thing unusual, the best method is to allow 
the trees to come into the reproductive 
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stage naturally, and without aid from art. | 


Pears in Market. 





Perhaps pears should take the second 
rank, because the season is longer than 
that of peaches, but it would be difficult to 
tell of which the most were sold last year. 
A few early pears come from Virginia, and 
more from New Jersey. They usually come 
in barrels, and arrive in good condition, 
and the price is good because of a light 
supply until natives begin to come in, when 
the market gets heavily stocked. Clapp’s 
Favorite and the Bartlett are the leading 
pears, and perhaps the Bartlett is sold 
more than all others during the season. 
Massachusetts furnishes more than three- 
fourths of the pears sold here, and many 
of these come in barrels, but from points 
near Boston they come in bushel boxes. 





Marketing Ungraded Pears. 





“T brought three bushels of Bartlett pears 
to town to-day, and I could not get more 
than 40 cents a bushel. ‘That price 
doesn’t pay, but I had to let them go.” 
This is what a farmer said to us one day. 
We turned to look at the fruit. He had 
been paid all it was worth. The fruit was 
brought in large baskets holding one and 
one-half bushels, and was evidently just 
as it came from the tree—a most unattrac- 
tive looking lot of fruit. Had this man 
picked out only two bushels of the finest 
fruit, rejecting every irregular-shaped and 
all small and worm-eaten specimens, he 
would have had no difliculty in getting $1 
a bushel and would thus have received 80 
cents more for the two bushels than he got 
for three, and had a bushel of inferior 
pears left. ‘These again assorted would 
have produced a half bushel of fair pears; 
the remainder he should have given to the 
pigs or used for drying.—Orange County 
Farmer. 





Pears for Orchard. 





A question of great importance to the 
planter of pear orchards is, ‘‘what varieties 
shall I plant?’ This is a vexed question 
and one not easily answered. The average 
orchardist solves the dilemma by planting 
almost every variety he can find in the 
nursery catalogue. This is the greatest 
mistake he can possibly make, for the com- 
mercial pear orchards should consist of not 
over four varieties for the main crop, al- 
though the orchardist may plant a few 
trees of different varieties in order to test 
them, 

In planting an orchard of one thousand 
.trees, I should plant twenty 
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Favorite. In planting one thousand dwarf 
pears, I should plant three hundred Duch- 
ess, two hundred Howell, three hundred 
Anjou, one hundred Bartlett, and one hun- 
dred Wilder. 

Plant them in fields where corn or pota- 
toes have been grown the past season. 
Corn fields are preferable on account of 
the rows marking the place where the 
trees can be placed without further mark- 
ing. Plant in every fourth, fifth or sixth 
row, aS you may prefer and as far apart 
along the rows as between the rows. After 
planting bank up with earth around each 
tree, or throw a fork full of stable manure 
over the ground where each tree stands. 





A Talk About Pears. 


1. Will you please inform me about the 
Wilder Early pear, time of ripening, size, 
flavor, color, and whether hardy and pro- 
ductive? Does it come into bearing young? 
Is it a profitable pear? 2. Is the Clapp’s 
Favorite subject to blight? 3. Is Clair- 
geau profitable? What is its habit of 
growth? 4. Does Bose come into bearing 
early and yield well? 5. Is the Idaho pear 
equal to the Kieffer for bearing and size? 
6. Are Warder’s Seckel pear trees on the 
market? 7. Will you please put these 
pears in the order in which they are fit 
to pick for market: Wilder Harly, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, Anjou, Duch- 
ess, Lawrence, Clairgeau, Idaho, Bell, 
Catherine, Bloodgood? 

Ans.—1. It ripens in Western New York 
about August Ist. The size is medium 
or rather below. In quality it is very good, 
sprightly, tender, rich, sub-acid. It is said 
not to rot at the core. It is perfectly hardy 
for your locality and certainly productive. 
It comes into ‘bearing early. In color it is 
yellow, with an emphatic red cheek and 
many reddish dots. It will probably prove 
as profitable as any pear of its season. 2. 
No, we have never heard that Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite is inclined to blight. 3. Yes, where 
it sueceeds. It is a beauty as to size and 
color in many places. So, too, in many 
places its quality is good. But in other 
places it is inferior. It is a most variable 
variety. Its habit of growth is upright. 
4. Yes, it bears-very early and yields well. 





Pear Culiure. 





I plow the ground in sixteen foot lands, 
as deep as possible with a two-horse plow, 
running the dead furrows as deep as pos- 
sible. Choose good two-year-old trees of 
fair growth and plant in the dead furrows 
sixteen feet apart. The ground must then 
be plowed back until it is level or a little 
higher where the rows of trees are. In 
this way the trees are planted deep enough 
for them to take root from the scions. 
This is also the easiest way. The horse 
does all the work and there is no digging. 
Wouldn’t advise planting all of one kind. 
The best varieties are subject to blight. 
Duchess and Kieffer are about the only well 
tested varieties that are free from this dis- 
ease. The market, however, for Kieffer is 
unquestionable and the Duchess does well 
only as a dwarf. Bartlett, Howell, Seckel, 
Anjou, Clairgeau and Sheldon are stand- 
ard varieties. He is rather favorably in- 
clined toward planting dwarfs. Graft them 
on the Angers or the French quince roots. 
Use short roots and plant trees deep. They 
will then grow as dwarfs and fruit as 
dwarfs for a few years. After a time they 
will root from the scion. The trees will 
then grow into standards. There is, how- 
ever, quite a long period that they are 
about half dwarfs and half standards. This 
period gives the best results in pear grow- 
ing. If the trees in time grow too large 
and are too thick, every other one may be 
eut out. The finest illustration of this 
was on Mr. Casell’s place in Canton, Mis- 





+e a1 e twenty- . 
five Kieffer, fifty Howell, and fifty Clapp’s 





sissippi. They were Duchess and were 
beautiful. 

To obtain the best results caltivate the 
orchard for three or four years in some 
crop that will not grow large enough to 
hinder the growth of the trees. Then seed 
to grass. A mixture of clover and blue 
grass is excellent. Top-dress lightly with 
well-rotted barnyard manure. Not more 
than five or six loads per acre. Choose 
as a location for an orchard dry, rolling 
land. Pears will do well even in wet soil. 
Prune down and not up, It should always 
be done in the winter when the sap is not 
flowing.—Western Rural. 





Pear Questions. 





Has pear culture been gaining on apple 
culture of late years? 

Pear culture has been steadily growing, 
and it has been proven to the satisfaction 
of fruit growers that there is lots of 
money in it for those who are willing to 
give the subject the necessary care. 

Is pear culture more profitable than apple 
culture? 

Pear culture at the present time is more 
profitable than apple culture, because there 
are few insects that have yet damaged the 
pear, in compariscn with those which have 
affected the apvule. 

Can we, in Western New York, grow 4 
barrel of pears about as cheaply as we can 
a barrel of apples? 

Yes; just as cheap. 

“Will soil that is suitable for apples be 
suitable for pears, as a rule? 

Hardly. The pear succeeds best on soils 
with a clay subsoil and the apple does not 
seem to require that; the apple seems to 
succeed best on ordinary soils; still, the 
pear will succeed very well where the ap- 
ple does, as a rule. 

Do you recommend upland or lowland 
for apples and pears? 

Low land can hardly ever be recom- 
mended for fruits unless it is under-drained; 
if it is drained properly it is really the best 


‘place for both the apple and the pear. But 


driining is absolutely necessary for the 
reason that fruits will not do well in wet 
land; they may do well for a time but 
eventually they will fail. 

Are not the orchards on low land more 
liable to be injured by late spring frosts? 

They are. 

Do you prefer the Standard or Dwarf 
pear? 

An orchard should embrace both stand- 
ard and dwarf trees; the dwarf trees com- 
ing into bearing immediately afford returns 
which are necessary for the maintaining 
of an establishment. Dwarf trees are very 
productive and when young, especially pro- 
duce most beautiful fruit. 















I think they do when they are young and 
thrifty, but the advantage of standard 
pears is that the tree is so much larger 
and spreads so much more. 





Dwarf or Standard Pear. 





Pear trees come into bearing earlier than 
apples, and are more reliable for an annual 
crop. Hither standards or dwarfs, if planted 
in a deep, moist, but well drained, strong 
soil, will prove satisfactory.e On a light 
soil, with a gravel subsoil, the standards, 
with their longer roots, will produce fairly 
good results where dwarfs will fail. 

The dwarf tree is indispensable in grow- 
ing pears; it is necessary in gardens of lim- 
ited space; some desirable varieties can be 
grown only on quince stock, and its early 
bearing makes it desirable in starting new 
places. Afterwards a tree can be changed 
to a standard by “‘lipping,’’ which consists 
in removing the soil around the trunk to 
the depth of two or three inches, when the 
pear stock will be found to have overgrown 
the quince. By puncturing this with a nar- 
row gouge or pocket knife, raising narrow 
lips of the bark and the wood in six or 
eight places, equidistant around the trunk, 
returning the soil around the tree and cov- 
ering with a light mulch, roots will stick 
out from the incisions and an even bal- 
anced standard tree will be secured. 

A limited number of varieties is desirable 
—Bartlett, Sheldon, Seckel, Bose, Angou- 
leme, Dana’s Hovey, Clairgeau and Anjou. 
The following list, with ordinary care, 
would furnish the table from the middle of 
July to the following March: Doyenne, 
Gifford, Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, 
Sheldon, Bosc, Commice, Angouleme, 
Dana’s Hovey, Anjou and Vicar. The pear 
is perfectly hardy in this climate, and 
longer lived than any other of the fruits. 
Several trees in the suburbs of Boston 
more than 200 years old are still bearing 
fruit. The pear has few insect enemies; 
blight has made its appearance occasion- 
ally; usually during June and July and is 
seen by the leaves turning black. If limbs 
are diseased, the tree may be saved by 
cutting off the diseased portion down to 
sound wood. If the whole tree is dis- 
eased it should be removed at once from 
the orchard.—New England Farmer. 





Pears Profitable. 





There is an opportunity for the intelli- 
gent pear culturists to make money. There 
is not one-hundredth part as many pear 
trees growing as there are apples. Little 
attention has been given to pear growing. 
Thus the man who makes a special study 
of pear culture, and who goes into pear 
growing judiciously had a good opportuni- 
ty for success. 

Pears can be grown nearly as cheaply 
per barrel as apples, and they usually sell 
nearly twice as high. -Where the same at- 
tention is given as in apple culture, and the 
some knowledge secured relative to the 
necessities of the pear, the selection of va- 
rieties, the location and soil closely studied, 
there is no doubt that pear growing will 
be highly profitaole. 

Soil for pears.—Clay soil is considered 
best for pear culture, and still it should not 
be too tenacious and sticky. A pear orch- 
ard will not thrive so well on any soil that 
has not a clay subsoil. Next to a friable 
clay loam, a gravel loam is most desirable. 

A light sandy soil is.the least desirable, 
and yet pears can be grown on sandy soil. 

Standard pears can be planted twenty 
to thirty feet. apart according to circum- 
stances and habits of growth. If planted 
thirty feet apart, dwarf pears can be 
planted between the rows each way. I pre- 
fer standard pears for general orchard cul- 
ture, for the reason that they require less 
fertility and cultivation, and for the fur- 


ther reason that they are longer lived and |’ 


make larger and more permanent trees, 














Dwarf Pear Culture. 





The simple fact of an orchard being 
planted on an elevation sufficient to resist 
or to escape the blighting effects of an un- 
timely frost, which often occurs at blos 
soming time, or at the critical period of the 
early formation of the embryo fruit, some- 
times results in rewarding the owner with 
an abundant and profitable crop. The same 
elevation may secure the advantage of an 
exposure affording the proper circulation 
of air. On the other band, his neighbor 
whose orchard is located in euch a spot as 
to feel the full force of the destroying 
element meets with disappointment and 
loss. ‘This is in verification of the truth of 
the statement recently made by Mr. J. W. 
Smith, of the Weather Bureau: “Not only 
does the climate of each State differ from 
the adjoining one, but each town, and, in 
fact, each man’s farm, has a peculiar cli- 
mate to itself.’ 


Hence the study of the climate of each 
farm and its relation to the growth of cer 
tain plants, will not always fully apply to 
the neighboring farm or farms. This forci- 
bly illustrates the importance of locating 
the pear orchard, if possible, where it will 
be the least liable to be affected by sudden 
changes, reaching low temperatures as 
above alluded to. 

The soil considered the most conducive 
to a healthy and vigorous growth of the 
pear is one consisting of a gravelly clay 
loam, with clay sub-soil. A light loam soil 
should always be avoided, though it seems 
best suited to the peach. Experience proves 
it, however, to be decidedly objectionable 
to the cultivation of the pear. Thorough 
drainage of the soil, either natural or by 
artificial means, is another important es- 
sential. 

After being well pulverized the soil is in 
condition for planting the pear trees. A 
a:stance of twelve feet apart each way was 
formerly considered the proper distance for 
dwarf trees. 





The Bartlett. 





This is the most popular pear, both for 
Lome use and the market, that the world 
has ever known. It is a foreign variety, 
having been grown many years in Europe 
before its introduction in this country. It 
succeeds better here than in Europe. It 
comes in bearing at a very early age, both 
on standard and dwarf trees and bears 
enormous crops of large and handsome 
fruit, buttery and melting, with a rich, 
musky flavor. The tree is vigorous and 
rapid in growth. Its season is September, 
The Bartlett ‘ull vine, sige before it has 
yeantifully and ‘be of very good qual- 
ity. Many people remove half of the fruit 
in August, ripening this for market, thus 
relieving the tree of its strain and securing 
larger fruit from that which remains upon 
the tree. As the Bartlett is liable to over- 
bear, nearly half the fruit should be re- 
moved early in the season, when about the 
size of a hickory nut. If this is done and 
the trees are kept in cultivated soil and 
well fertilized, they will bear profitable 
crops of the finest specimens imaginable. 
The pears should always be picked before 
they are fully ripe in order to secure the 
best quality. Of all the pear trees sold 
more than half are Bartletts, which indi- 
eates the great popularity of this variety. 

A writer in ‘Maryland Farmer,” writes: 
“Tt is said with a great deal of emphasis 
that dwarf Bartlett. pears are the most 
profitable crop of a permanent chiracter 
that can be grown. As much as $750 have 
been realized from one acre of these trees. 
It is also asserted that they can be made 
to bear in this manner year after year, 
without failure. 

Of course, such an orchard must have 
eare, fertilization, cultivation, just as any 
other crop should have. It would be a 
miracle if $750 could be taken from an 
acre of ground for successive years with- 
out attention and liberal feeding on the 
part of the farmer. 

It is impossible to get something for 
nothing, and all must learn this fact and 
act accordingly.” 

We prefer the Duchesse to Bartlett for 
a dwarf orchard, and Bartlett to Duch- 
esse for a standard orchard, although 
Bartlett does as well as a dwarf with us. 
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What does A stand for? Whes 
some friend suggests that your 
blood needs A sarsaparilla treate 
ment, remember that A stands for 
AYER’S. The first letter in the 
alphabet stands for the first of 
sarsaparillas ; first in origin, first 
in record, first in the favor of the 
family. For nearly half a century 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilia 


has been curing all forms of blood 
diseases——scrofula, eczema, tetter, 
rheumatism, erysipelas, blood poi- 
soning, etc. There’s a book about 
these cures —“ Ayer’s Curebook, a 
story of cures told by the cured,” 
—which is sent free on request, by 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell, Mass. The 
book will interest you if you are 
sick or weak, because it tells not 
what it is claimed the remedy will 
do, but what your neighbors and 
fellows testify that it has done. 
Will it cure you? It has cured 
thousands like you. Why not you? 
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Webster’s Weakness. 





The cause of this steady succession of 
failures (to obtain the presidential nom- 
ination) may have been partly that the 
people found him too unlike themselves— 
too unfamiliar to the popular heart—and 
partly that the party managers shrunk 
from nominating him because they saw in 
him not only a giant, but a very vulner- 
able giant, who would not “wear well” 
as a candidate. They had, indeed, reason 
to fear the discussions to which in an 
excited canvass his private character would 
be subjected: Of his moral failings those 
relating to money were the most notorious 
and the most offensive to the moral sense 
of the plain people. In the course of his 
publie life he became accustomed not only 
to the adulation, but also to the material 
generosity of his followers. Great as his 
professional income was, his prodigality 
went far beyond his means, and the reck- 
lessness with which he borrowed and for- 
got to return betrayed an utter insensibility 
to pecuniary obligation.. With the coolest 
nonchalance he spent the money of his 
friends and left them his debts for pay- 
ment. ‘This habit increased as he grew 
older, and severely tested the endurance 
of his admirers. So grave a departure 
from’ the principles of common honesty 
could not fail to cast a dark shadow upon 
his character, and it is, not strange that 
the cloud of distrust should have spread 
from his private to his public morals. The 
charge was made that he stood in the Sen- 
ate advocating high tariffs as the paid at- 
torney of the manufacturers of New Eng- 


land. It was met by the answer that SO 
great a man would not sell himself. This 
should have been enough. Nevertheless 


his defenders were grievously embarrassed 
when the fact was pointed out that it was, 
after all, in great part the money of the 
rich manufacturers and bankers that 
stocked his farm, furnished his house, sup- 
plied his table and paid his bills.—Harper. 





—As God fills all space, so all spirit. 
As he influences and constrains uncon- 
scious matter, so he inspires and helps 
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“ The Crowning Glory of Woman is Her Hair.” 
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Cultivation and Care of Pear 
Trees. 





After the trees have been set, they must 
be well cared for. The ground should be 
cultivated and well enriched for a few 
years, until the trees become large enough 
to bear. Whether it is best to.continue cul- 
tivation after that period is a disputed 
question. Some prefer to seed to grass 
and keep the ground in good condition 
by top-dressing and mulching while others 
continue the system of cultivation. If cul- 
tivation is practiced, great care should be 
exercised to avoid injury to the roots, and 
especially the surface roots, which are 
very important to insure productiveness. 
The plough should not be run very.near 
the trunk of the tree. When the ground is 
seeded to grass, the grass should be mwon, 
and left to decay on the ground. It will 
thus form a mulch and also enrich the soil. 
If the trees are well cared for, not much 
pruning will be required. As soon as a 
shoot starts which is not needed, it should 
be rubbed off, and that will save pruning 
and save inflicting wounds upon the tree. 
Gefterally it will be advisable to cut the 
top near the ground, so as to facilitate the 
gathering of the fruit, and. avoid, to some 
extent, damage to the fruit by high winds. 
Under proper treatment, it is not difticult 
to raise pears. The pear tree is quite as 
hardy, and really longer lived than the ap- 
ple tree. The pear tree has fewer insect 
enemies than the apple, and with the ex- 
ception of the blight, is less liable to dis- 
ease. There seems to be no serious ob- 
stacle to widely extending the cultivation 
of the pear.—N. BE. Farmer. 





Dwarf Pears. 





For amateurs who desire to obtain from 
a garden of rich loamy soil some of the 
handsomest and richest fruits that it is 
possible to grow in a Northern climate, 
dwarf pears offer alluring chances. They 
require a strong soil, such as will grow 
wheat or cabbage well, aud it must never 
be deficient in moisture, and never sub- 
jected to extremes of cold, or rather of 
severe alternatiuns of freezing and thaw- 
ing. But both these requirements are met 
by a good mulch over the whole surface. 
Only a few sorts of pear endure well on the 
quince, and of these Louise Bonne does 
probably the best. The beautiful Boussock 
and Duchess come to their fullest excel- 
lence on this stock. All bear at an earlier 
age than if on pear roots, but they are 
also much less long lived. 

As with dwarf apples, the fruit is larger, 
juicier and higher colored, owing to the 
more abundant supply of sap from the 
greater number of feeding roots, and the 
short distance to the digesting ieaves. It 
is a convenience and satisfaction to the 
owner who likes to keep his trees in well- 
balanced shape that the entire growth is 
within arm’s reach. As the fruit on large 
standard trees is eften finer in the very 
top than on side branches below, it may 
seem that a short distance of sap convey- 
ance is of little account. But the reason 
in this case is that the side branches bent 
down with previous loads of fruit have 
their structure so fractured or the ducts so 
compressed as to embarrass the movement 
of the sap.—W. G. Waring, Sr., in New 
York Tribune. 





Pears Profitable. 





There is an opening for the intelligent 
pear culturist in many parts of the United 
States. There is not a one-hundredth part 
as many pear trees growing in this coun- 
try as there are apples. Littlé attention 
has been given to pear growing. For these 
reasons and for others, the man who makes 
a special study of pear culture, and who 
goes into pear growing intelligently and 
judiciously has a good opportunity for suc- 
cess. 

Pears can be grown nearly as cheaply 
per barrel as apples, and they usually sell 
nearly twice as high. Growers who have 
succeeded with apple orchards may not 
succeed so easily with pear orchards be- 
cause they have not given the pear cul- 
ture the same attention, but where the 
same attention is given, and the same 
knowledge secured, the necessities of the 
pear, the selection of varieties, the loca- 
tion and soil closely studied, there is no 
doubt that pear growing will be much more 
profitable. 

SOIL FOR PEARS. 

Clay soil is considered best for pear cul- 
ture, and still it should not be too tenacious 
and sticky. A pear orchard will not thrive 
so well on any soil that has not a clay sub- 
soil. Next to a friable clay loam, a gravel 
loam is most desirable. <A light sandy soil 
is the least desirable of any, and yet pears 
ean be grown on sandy soil. 

Standard pears can be planted twenty to 
thirty feet apart according to circum- 
stances and habits of growth. If planted 
thirty feet apart, dwarf pears can be 
planted between the rows each way. I 
prefer a standard pear for general orchard 
culture, for the reason that they require 
less fertility and cultivation, and for the 
further reason that they are longer lived 
and make larger and more permanent 
trees. 

When the question came up for a vote, 
however, before the Western New York 
Horticultural Society, we found that the 
dwarf pear was the favorite for orchard 
planting or for garden. Dwarf pears have 
the advantage of coming into earlier bear- 
ing. The dwarf pear is not short lived. 
It requires more pruning and more atten- 
tion than the standard pear. Many va- 
rieties do better on the dwarf pear than 
on‘the standard.“ 

I should not locate a pear orchard or any 
other orchard on a low piece of ground. I 
should locate it on a hill side. The pear is 
easily transplanted. I transplant several 
thousand every spring, and they do not 
lose on an average, one out of one hundred 
trees. Pear trees come into bearing earlier 
than the apple. 

The cultivation of the pear orchard is 
very similar to that of the apple orchard. 
The ground should be kept free from grass 
and weeds, and frequently stirred with the 
cultivator up to early September. Standard 
pear trees require but little pruning, which 
should be done in early spring before the 
buds open. 





Pollination of Pear Flowers. 





The following conclusions are, it is 
thought, fully warranted from the evi- 
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by applying pollen of another tree of the | 
same grafted variety, but is secured by 
using pollen from one tree of a distinct 
horticultural variety, i. e., which has grown 
from a distinct seed. Pollen from another 
tree of the same variety is no better than 
from the same tree. This failure to fruit 
is due to the stirility of the pollen and not 
to mechanical cause. 

4th. The impoter.cy of the pollen is not 
due to any deficiency of its own, but to the 
lack of affinity of the pollen and ovules of 
the same variety. 

5th. The pollen-of two varieties may br 
absolutely self-sterile and at the same 
time perfectly cross-fertile. 

6th. The state of nutrition of the tree 
and its general environment affects its abil- 
ity to set fruit either with its own pollen 
or with that of another tree. 

7th. Bees and other insects are the 
agents for the transportation of the pollen. 

Sth. Bad weather during flowering time 
has a decidedly injurious influence on fruit- 
age by keeping away insect visitors and 
also by affecting the fecundation of the 
flowers; conversely, fine weather favors 
cross-fertilization and the setting of fruit. 

9th. Pears produced by self-fertilization 
are very uniform in shape. They differ 
from crosses not only in size and shape, 
but also in some cases in time of maturity 
and in flavor. 

Only one-third the varieties of pears un- 
der cultivation are capable of fertilizing 
themselves; two-thirds not fertilizing, and 
will be unproductive and unprofitable un- 
less planted near other varieties. He ree- 
ommends that not more than three rows of 
one variety be grown together, and that 
another variety be planted alongside these 
three rows; better yet if every third row 
be a different variety. The varicties that 
do not fertilize themselves are: Bartlett, 
Anjou, Clapp’s Favorite, Clairgeau, Shel- 
don, Mt. Vernon, Lawrence, Howell, 
Louise Bonne, Souvenir du Congress, Win- 
ter Nelis, Bose, Easter and Superfine. 
Self-fertilizing varieties are: Doyenne, 
Reconte, Kieffer, Buffum, Flemish Beauty 
and Tyson. He found that in many cases 
the effect of cross-fertilization was to 
change the shape of the fruit and to in- 
fluence the number of seeds; where the 
blossoms fertilized themselves the seeds 
were imperfect; where cross-fertilization 
the pear was larger and more rugged, and 
where self-fertilized, the opposite—more 
smooth end slimmer in form. He recom- 
mends that in large orchards of one kind 
only alternate rows be grafted to other 
varieties. 





Notes on Varieties of Pears. 





. If you have room for but one pear tree 
in your garden let it be the Bartlett. 

The Seckel is the sweetest of all pears, 
but we have to wait a good while for it 
to bear. 


_Clapp’s Favorite is the largest early pear, 

ripening the middle of August. A good 
earlier one but much smaller is Doyenne 
d’Ete. 

The Sheldon is “not much for looks,” 
but a better late autumn pear does not 
exist. 

Belle Lucrative bears regularly good 
crops. It is juicy and sweet, and good for 
eating even when not fully ripe. 

Anjou is a splendid winter pear, but the 
most of my fruit is blown off in storms be- 
fore ripening time. On the other hand the 
Lawrence, another splendid late one, can- 
not be made to lose its fruit, no matter 
how hard it blows, _ , 

If limited to a half dozen sorts for home 
use I. would name the.. following, listing 


them in the order of preference: Bartlett, |- 


Clapp’s Favorite, Lawrence, Sheldon and 
Seckel. Seckel would be higher on the 
list but for its tardiness in coming into 
bearing. 

For canning purposes Bartlett leads, but 
who that has tasted Seckel would be with- 
out it too? 


Kieffer is a splendid one for preserving. 
More than this it can be grown of excel- 
lent quality for eating out of hand, though 
all cannot succeed with it. 

The beautiful red flesh of preserved Law- 
rence pears makes it much called for. Be- 
sides this it is a productive bearer. 

Vicar pears, and quinces are still sought 
for by old time kousekeepers, but Kieffer 
is supplanting Vicar. Both bear large crops 
every year. 

In our city markets the most prominent 
pears are the Bartlett, Seckel, Lawrence 
and Kieffer. A local sort called Jones, 
which ripens in November, and which looks 
and tastes somewhat like the Seckel, is 
also to be met with. 

Kieffer sells well, it generally looks bet- 
ter than it tastes. It needs well grown 
fruit ripened by storing in a closet for a 
week or two to bring out its good points. 

Howell is a fine large, waxy looking 
fruit, but our growers say it is a shy 
bearer. (At Dosoris Howell bears a full 
crop every year of even handsome fruit, 
but there ends its goodness with us, it isn’t 
worth eating, in fact we never use it. In 
the same way Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Superfine and Glout Morceau, usually 
styled first rate pears, bear good crops of 
handsome fruit with us, but in each ease 
it is worthless. And three pears you omit, 
namely: Giffard, Kirtland, and Bose are 
among the finest fruit we have got. All 
of this shows that the selection of varieties 
should depend upon the locality, for kinds 
that are good in one place may be un- 
suited to another.—Editor.) 

Osband’s Summer used to be a Favorite 
early sort, but it lacks juiciness, and has 
been superseded Ly Clapp’s Favorite. 

Tyson, contrary to what is reported of 
it elsewhere has leaf blighted with us every 
year for tive years past. For the last three 
years it has been sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture, which has beep a wonderful help 
to it. No more leaves fell after the spray- 
ing started. All had fallen off in previous 
seasons. A pint of ammonia, a pound of 
blue stone and 22 gallons of water is the 
Bordeaux formula. A little lime added 
is said to make the mixture stick to: the 
foliage well. 

Dwarf pears are to be recommended 
chiefly because they bear early. Being 
grafted on the quince stock does this. As 
a matter of fact, branching low, as they 
do, they occupy quite as much garden room 
ag standards do. There are a few excellent 
sorts which bear better fruit on the quince 
than on the pear. The well known Angou- 
leme (Duchess) is one of them. Louise 
Bonne is another and so is Anjou. Of 
these the Angouleme is rarely grown as a 
standard, so unsatisfactory are the results. 
Other good ones as dwarfs are Brandy- 
wine, Belle Lucrative, Superfine, Seckel, 
Tyson, Clapp’s Favorite, Lawrence and 
Josephine of Malines. The quince, being 
less vigorous than the pear stock, brings 
on the bearing period earlier, and the fruit 
of such good ones as Seckel and Tyson 
can be enjoyed several years earlier when 
grown on this stock than when on the pear. 
But borers will bother your quince stocks, 
and twice a year, in June and August or 
September, they must be hunted for. If 
little holes with sawdust castings are seen 
the grub is there and must be punctured 
and destroyed by a piece of wire, or cut 
out with a sharp knife.—Joseph Meehan, 
in Gardening. 
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THE Kava-Kava Surupand Urinary Organs. 


Peru, was 
Dr. Arc 


been numbered by the thousands. 


turbance and thus cures the disease. 
specially true of the late discovery of the Kaya- 

ava Shrub, or as botanists call it, the Piper 
Methysticum, found on the Ganges river, East 
India. This wonderful shrub has a peculiar and 
most beneficent effect upon the human Kidneys 
in conditions of disease. The Kidneys, as is Well 
known, separate from the blood and cast out 
the Urine, certain poisonous matter, 
Urates, éte., 
in the system cause Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, and other maladies of the Bladder 
The Kava-Kava Shrub 

(Piper Methysticum.) heals the disordered Kidneys, restores them to 
their naturai functions, and eradicates from the Blood the poisons 
which cause disease in the system. The discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, like the discovery of quinine by early Christian missionaries in 
s first made by observing the use of the shrub by the natives. 
hibald Hodgson, the great English authority on these diseases, 
describes the sufferings of both Hindoos and white missionaries and sol- 
ciers on these low, marshy swampsand jungleson the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon decaying vegetation 
render these low grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle 
fevers and miasma assail the system. “ * * The Blood becomes deranged 
and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * * Life hangs in the balance. 
Then when all modern medical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use 
of Kava-Kava.- A decoction of this wonderful botanical grow<h relieves the 
Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, the fever abates, and recovery setsin,” etc. 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the Kidneys are 
the most fatal and dangerous, and hence the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases of the 
welcomed by suffering humanity, and its medical compound Alkavis 
universally endorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians of Enrope. 

The well-known American physician, Dr. J. M. S. Thomas, reports 
that Alkavis promptly and effectively cured four well marked cases of 
Bright’s Disease among his patients, and writes: 

“Tt have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrub in 
Bladder and Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and Drop- 
sical Effusions, with the most remarkable and satisfactory success.” 

In the short time that Alkavis, tho Kava-Kava shrub compound, 
has been before the American public, its cures of various forms of 
Kidney and Bladder diseases, Rheumatic and Gouty Disorders, have 
r Alkavis has not been exten- 
sively advertised, through newspapers or otherwise, but has made 
its way entirely on its merits, and through the fact that every suf- 
ferer can make free trial of its wonderful curative powers, and judge 
of its value from personal experience. Tho records of its extraordi- 
nary cures arc numbered by hundredsin every part of the country, the 
following being buta fewof themany similar letters daily received. 

_ Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of Washington, D. C., Editor of the “Relig- 
tous World,” writes of the wonderful effects of Alkavis. 

“‘Forseveral years I wasasufferer from Kidney troubles, and could obtain no 
relief from physicians. I used various Kidney remedies but with no success. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Thad given up all hopes of ever recovering m 
ous cureseffected by pone Alkavis decided to try same. After the first 


use thereof I began to exper 
permenently cured. I cheerfully recommend your excellent Alkavis to per- 
sons afflicted with Kidney and Rheumatic disorders as the best remedy known, 

The venerable Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshiie, at 
the age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his 
curo of Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kid- 
ney and Bladder diseases by Alkavis. 
R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, was cured of Chronic Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of ten years’ stand 
ing byAlkavis. Mr. Wood describes himself as 
being in constant misery, often compelled to 
the night on account of 
weakness of the bladder. 
the home physicians without the least benefit, 
and completely cured ina few weeks byAlkavis. 

Mr. J. N. Hood. of Midway, Delaware, was 
completely cured of Rheumatism, Kidney and ‘ 
Bladder Disease by this wonderful Remedy, and 7 
now atseventy-eight, is enjoying perfect health. 

The following letter from the well-known 
minister, Rev. A.C. Darling, of North Constan- ; 
tia, Oswego County, New York, was written Wolfboro, New Hampshire, 
after ashe says himself, he had lost confidence in man and medicine, 
and took Alkavis as a last resort. 
een troubled with kidney and kindred disanses forsiz- 
teen years and tried all Icould get without relief. Twoanda half years ago Y 
was taken with a severe attack of La Grippe which turned to pneum@gnia. At 
that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs, all combined in 
what to me seemed their last attack. My confidence in man and medicine had 
fone. My hope had vanished and all that was left tone wasa dreary life and 
At last [heard of Alkavis and as a last resort I commenced tak- 
ingit. Inashort time, to my astonishment, I could sleep all night assoundiy 
as a baby, which I had not done in sixteen years before. 
has done for me, I firmly believe it will do for all who wil! give Alkavis 
a fair trial. I most gladly recommend Alkayvis to ail. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. ames Young, of Ket, Ohio, writes that she had tried six 
doctors in vain, that she was about to give u 
Alkavis, and was promptly cured of Kidney 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; 
years a sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, #din- 
a.; Mrs. L.E. Copeland, Elx River, Minn.; 
and many other ladies join in testifying to the 
wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, in various 
forms of Kidney and allied diseases and in other 
disorders peculiar to wamanhood. ‘ 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, of No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City, so far the 
i rters, are so anxious to prove the 
wonderful curative power of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, that they wilisend a LargeCase by mail 
free to Every Reader of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, who is a Sufferer from any form of 
Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Female Complaints and “!*.James Youn, Kent, 0. 
Irregularities or other affliction due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. All readers who are sufferers can send their names 
and address to the company and they will! promptly re- 
ceive the Large Case by mail free. 
derful curative powers it is sent to you entirely free. 


Nature’s Curc for the Kidneys and Bladder, 


AND URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 


THE WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 
A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


A’ great physician once declared that Nature has provided in the field 
of Botany a sure Remedy for every disease, if man had the ability to dis- 
cover it. As disease is the disturbance of some natural function of the 

, of g@ body, so Nature provides a remedy for such dis- 
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Treatment of Dwarf Pears. 





At a horticultural meeting in Massachu- 
setts, an address was given on the treat- 
ment of the dwarf pear, containing some 
suggestions which may be of use to fruit 
growers. <A special value of the dwarf 
Was its early bearing, making it useful in 
starting new places. Afterwards it may 
be changed to a standard by removing the 
soil around the base of the stem a few 
inches, and then puncturing the bark with 
a narrow gauge or pocket-knife, raising nar- 
row lips of the bark and pressing the soil in 
between the lips of bark and the wood in 
seven or eight places equi-distant around 
the stem, then replacing the soil and cov- 
ering with a light mulch. Roots will pro- 
trude from the incisions, and an even- 
balanced standard tree be ultimately se- 
cured. 





A Pear Orchard Investment. 





A practical farmer of our acquaintance 
who has a good deal of experience in fruit 
long ago that he 
had found fér profit, if properly 
of dwarf and standard pears. He had 
planted such an orchard when he first be- 
gan farming and while he was in a good 
deal of debt. It had cost him something to 
purchase the trees and had taken some 
of his time each year to care for them, 
but they began to bear before he expected, 
and it was the money from these trees 
that had cleared the land of debt which 
had oppressed him for years. Now he 
proposed, though past middle life, to plant 
several such pear orchards, give them good 
care while he lived, and leave the orch- 
ards as a heritage to his children. His 
farm was so located that with each orech- 
ard could be divided enough of the farm 
to make a comfortable home and the orch- 
ard would each year produce, if cared for, 
a better rental than could be got from the 
same money in any other way. 


The Bartlett pear, even as a standard, 
comes into bearing very young and the 
Seckel is not much behind it in early pro- 
ductiveness. But it is well in planting a 
large orchard to plant every alternate tree 
with dwarf stocks to be taken out as 
soon as the standards begin to bear. It 
is best to manure the pear only with min- 
eral fertilizers, as they have less tendency 
to cause the blight. Dwarf Bartletts the 
third or fourth year from planting will 
begin to furnish some fruit, and the trees 
will increase their crop until the standards 
begin to bear. Part of the dwarfs should 
be of the Duchess, and there should be 
some Anjou and Lawrence planted instead 
of all Bartlett, and Seckel among the 
standards. These varieties ripen late, and 
it is much better for marketing to have 
the fruit ripen at different times. 

How much will such an investment in 
a pear orchard be worth after it gets into 
full bearing? One year with another such 
an orchard will pay all expenses of caring 
for the trees and harvesting and market- 
ing the fruit, and leave more than the in- 
terest of a thousand dollars an acre. There 
are small fruits that come into bearing 
quicker than does the pear, but they also 
require more labor to care for them, and 
go sooner out of bearing. The greater 
part of the labor with the pear orchard 
is involved in the annual dressing of min- 
eral manure, and guarding against the 
borer and attacks of blight. If by cutting 
out the blighted parts of the tree the dis- 
ease cannot be checked, the tree should be 
taken out and a new tree put in its place. 
This has been tried long enough to show 
that there is no danger from the disease 
spreading through roofs left in the ground. 
The blight affects only the top. By re- 
planting, therefore, whenever a tree dies 
out the orchard may be kept with its full 
number of bearing trees indefinitely.— 
American Cultivator. 





SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus is- 
eases is no longer an experiment buta necessity 
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to carry away a bolt of lightning. The 
common lightning rod is not of much use. 


treatise on spraying the rent fruit and vege- 
table crops, which = be had for the asking 
and contains much valuable information, 


cared for; nothing so good as°a plantation 4 





How He Prunes the Peach. 





He hit upon his practice many years ago, 
and finds it quite. satisfactory. It may be 
styled the renewal system. It is the habit 
of this tree to fruitify chiefly at the ex- 
tremity of the branches. As these grow 
longer the fruit is out of convenient reach 
and by its weight is apt to break the limbs 
which bear it. It is hardly worth while 
to control these faulty tendencies by an- 
nual pruning, and where the prospective 
crop is large it will scarcely pay to expend 
labor in thinning the fruit. When the top 
of the tree has grown so as to need shap- 
ing, cut away all the branches to within 
about 12 inches from where they radiate 
from the-main trunk. The pruning must be 
done late in the spring after the leaf buds 
have fully started. If the tree be thus be- 
headed before growth begins, such radical 
treatment may be fatal, but he had never 
known a tree killed when thus pruned at 
the proper time. He had renewed the 
heads of hundreds of trees in this way, 
usually operating on alternate trees along 
the rows and the next year on the inter- 
mediates. The growth of new wood will 
be strong,.often attaining adength of 8 or 
410 feet. Fruit buds will develop, and if 
the foHowing season is favorable the new 
top will yield ‘a fair crop. “After such re 


newal the tree may be allowed to grow’ 


several years until the branches again be- 
come too long; then they should be cut 
back as before. Under this sysiem the 


fruit will be improved and more easily 


gathered, and the breaking of branches due 
to a large crop will be avoided. 





An old book quaintly says that ‘when 
the whole system is pervaded by well- 
oxygenated blood, vigorous!y propelled, 
1ife and activity are copious!y communi- 
eated.”” Which means that when the blood 
is purified by the use of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, perfect health is the result. 





King Harness. 


Rightly named, we think—is custom made 
on honor from oak tanned leather and is sold 
direct at wholesale prices. Green's Nursery 
Co., the publishers of this paper, have haa 
several of them and take pleasure in saying 
they have always found them as represented. 
If you are in need of any kind of a harness 
it will pay you to send to the King Harness 
Co., Owego, N. Y., for their 116-page illus- 
trated catalogue and price list. 








CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that I have this 
sixth day of February, 1897, ex- 
amined the nursery stock of 
Green’s Nursery Co., groun in 
their nurseries at Rochester, N. Y., 
also stock held by them in their 
celiars, and find no indications 
of the presence Of the San Jose 
scale, peach yellows, rosette, or 
other injurious insect or fungous 
diseases that might be transferred 
on nursery stock from the nursery 
to the orchard. 

V. H. LOWE, Deputy Inspector. 


Copy of certificate from the Entomolo 
ist of the New York State Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y 

















The Model Peach Orchard. 





In my mind’s eye the model peach orch- 
ard would be that in which the trees were 
twelve feet apart each way, and the trees 
never allowed to reach more than eight 
feet in beight and seven feet in greatest 
diameter of top, with heads branching out 
within six to twelve inches of the ground; 
and then every inch of them should be 
clothed with foliage and fruit to their sum- 
mits. They should be cultivated, fertilized 
(if they need it), thinned and pruned on 
the most radical, intensive sysiem. But a 
peach or any other fruit tree cannot grow 
good fruit for any length of time, if fruit 
and foliage are crowded together at the 
extreme end of a branch without any fo- 
liage for six or nine feet; nor can the lit- 
tle bunch of crowded foliage on the end 
of such branches supply the necessary 
strength of branch, stem and root sufficient 
to keep up strength and vigor. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 












Cur perfect knowledge of this wagon and the quality of 
material used in its construction Ieads us to deciare it 
tobe the NEATEST, STRONGEST, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, LONGEST LIVER, EASIEST TO LOAD 
wagon medé. Has our famous straight or stagger spoke 


Electric Steei Wheels 


Wheels have any width of tire, from 2 to & inchess 
any height, from 24 to 0 inches. Impervious to 
heat or cold; cnm’t dry out, get loose or ret; NO RE- 
SETTING TIRES ond repaira. Vest angle steel 
yinds, First class $ 
brake 84.00 extra. Bi F, i, B, For 25.0 
It has given universal satisfaction and will fit your 
quests exactiy. Don’t buy until you get our FRE 
catalogue and prices. Write for then: at once. 


ELESTRIC WHEEL Sf. BOX 97, QUINCY, ILLS. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


wae UG Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
“el size and width tire. Staggard and 
H\\ ga) Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
‘out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Whee! Co., Havana, Ii. 
Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
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Year Easy. 
nis & Ludics at howe or traveling, taking orders, 
using aud selling Prof.G@ray’s Piaters. Plates, 
Watches, Jeweiry, Tableware, Bicycles and all 
metal goods. No experience, heavy 
plate, modern methods. Wedo piating, 
manutacture outfits, all sizes. Only 
outiits complete, all tuols, lathes, ma- 
terials, etc., ready for work. Gold; 
Siiver and Nickel, = Metal 
t fn a by new dipping process. 
teach ° t, furnish Sores and formes FREE 
ite to-day. Testimonials, samples, etc., FREE. 
RAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, %, CINCINNATI, e 
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Our pear trees, both Standard and Dwarf 


vigorous than those we now offer, 
both the largest and medium sizes, 


famine in fruit trees during the next few years owing to the fact that 
men have been losing money of late in growing trees, 
with us in-regard to the purchase of pear trees, aisg plum, eherry, € 


were never more thrifty and 


Our prices are low for choice stock 0 


It is predicted that there will be 4 

nureery 
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: yr rants 


Oug Spring 


and gooseberries, or any other stock yeu may pe ijn nse ef, I 


catalogue will be sent to all former 


patrens without solicitation. 


If you d0 


not get the catalogue by February :st, kindly apply for it, 


GREEN'S NURSGRY CGOTAPANY, 
RoecHESTER, N, ¥, 
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Salzer’s Seeds are Warranted to Produce. 

E. Walter, LeRaysville, Pa., astonished the world 
by growing 250 bushels Salzer’s corn; J. Breider, 
Mishicott, Wis., 173 bush. barley, and P. Signot, 
Randalia, Iowa, by growing 196 bush. Nalzer’s oats 

peracre. If you doubt, writethem. We wish to 
150,000 new customers, hence will send on trial 
10 DOLLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 
11 pkgs of rare farm seeds, Hog Pes, Sand Vetch, 
‘400. Wheat,’ Sheep Rape, Jerusalem Corn, etc., in- 
cluding our mammoth Seed Catalogue, telling all 
sbout the $400 gold prizes for best name for our 
new marvelous corn and oats, ‘‘Prodigies,” 
also sample of same, all mailed you upon 
receipt of but 10c. postage, positively 
worth $10, to get a start. 100,000 bbis. 
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35 pkgs. earliest vegetable 
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send this 
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Protecting Peach Buds. 


As peach trees do well planted quite 
closely together in rows, I am fully con- 
vineed that the buds can be successfully 
protected against excessive cold by stack- 
ing corn fodder against them, which can 
be utilized for feeding purposes after all 
danger is passed in the spring, First, set 
a tier of fodder around the bodies, 
then set another tier or two on top, 
unti] the tops of the trees are thick enough 
to hold a good body of snow. After this 
body of fodder has been snowed over, a 
second covering of fodder should be placed 
over this to keep it from thawing. The 
fodder can be kept in place with poles and 
forks. I would be pleased if some of the 
Farmers’ Review readers would try this 
plan and report the result next year.-—Far- 
mers’ Review. 





‘“¢‘ Peaches Is Safe.”’ 


“Yes, sir,” said an old Pennsylvania far- 
mer as he dusted the frost from his beard, 
where it had collected in the course of a 
three hours’ ride in the early morning, “you 
cin bet your boots on what I say, and 
that is that this year peaches is safe‘as if 
they were picked. I’ve watched that ’ere 
fruit this fifty year, and I reckon I know 
a thing or two about the effect of frost on 
the blossoms. If you ketch it on the buds 
before they open, look out. Like as not 
your crop’s a-goner. Or if it strikes ’em 
when the buds is wet then you are sartain 
to miss your crop. But once git ’em wide 
open an’ dry, like what they is now, an’ 
you has got a sure thing of it. When once 
the fruit begins to form it takes harder 
teeth than them of frost to touch it. 
’Tain’t the same with plums an’ cherries, 
which’ll blight even after they has blos- 
somed. No, kind sir, peaches is safe this 
year, you take an old man’s word for it. 
An’ I should say it is about time.””—Rural 
World. 





Profitable Peaches. 


The peach is one of our finest fruits 
when well cared for, but of late it is un- 
certain and does not seem so hardy. Per- 
haps this is partly due to the way they 
are propagated and cared for. Some forty 
years ago when the soil was new, or at 
least the trees were set on new land, the 
fruit was one of the easiest to raise. The 
trees were abundant bearers, hardy and 
Icng-lived. The usual way was to set the 
trees around the house, which seemed to 
be adapted for their well-being. The build- 
ings also gave a shelter. But orchards are 
necessary now. The favorite soil is a light, 
warm, sandy loam in a sunny exposure, 
protected from severe, bleak winds. ‘The 
trees should be set sixteen feet apart each 
way and kept well headed in. This makes 
the tree well balanced and not liable to 
break down with fruit. The cultivation 
should be the same as for the apple, but 
the tree requires ‘more manuring to make 
the best fruit. When the tree comes to 
bearing, the fruit should be thinned when 
the size of a partridge’s egg. It takes the 
strength of the roots to make the seed, and 
when thinned it makes finer fruit of what 
remains. .In thinning, take off the inferior 
fruit first. In pruning and heading in, 
make the shape of the tree like an inverted 
umbrella. Do not forget to cultivate and 
manure the trees as long as they live. 
They must, or should be, cultivated as well 
as corn or any other farm crop to make 
the finest and most profitable yield.—Farm 
and Home, 





How to Plant Peaches. | 
Mr. Hamilton gave his method of plant- 
ing; don’t plant as deep in heavy soils as 
in light. Plant twenty feet apart; trim 
to a whip before setting out. Get a good 
root and prune the second year. If the 
land is underdrained, subsoil before setting 
out trees, if not don’t plow too deep. The 
soft soil absorbs too much water and drowns 
out the trees. Prune trees with low heads; 
they will not split down when loaded with 
ice. The Crosby is not grown enough to 
give a satisfactory report of it yet. Don’t 
plant potatoes or beans between the trees 
the first year; corn may be planted. The 
theory is that corn draws on different chem- 
icals in the soil than the peaches. Potash 
is the chemical best suited to potatoes, also 
for peaches—hence the plan to plant a crop 
drawing different quaiities from the soil. 

Mr. Jackson when speaking of the qual- 
ities of rye as a fertilizer for peach trees, 
said that it was all right if plowed under 
in time, but if not the trees suffered great- 
ly for want of moisture; if plowed under in 
time, the decaying rye kept the soil loose 
and moist. 

J. F. Richardson, of Jamestown, said he 
uses a gang plow and harrow for cultivat- 
ing trees; he plows shallow and with a 
chain arrangement, stirs the whole of the 
soil and keeps it clean until August Ist. 
Keep as level as possible, but never plow 
very deep. 

Mr. Pearce said the main cost of peach 
growing was the cultivating of the soil. 
The economy in this direction was of vital 
importance to the large and progressive 
orchardist, but he did not wish to infer 
that trees should be slighted, but rather 
secure the very best tools and implements 
the country afforded. 





Manure for Peach Trees. 


The peach tree grows so easily and so 
luxuriantly, and over such a vast extent 
of country, that few think of supplying it 
with other nutriment than is found natur- 
ally in the soil, Without doubt this is suf- 
ficient in many cases, particularly in the 
newer portions of the country. But every 
year of cropping in the usual way lessens 
the fertilizing ingredients laid away in the 
earth in bygone centuries, and fruit trees, 
as well as corn, wheat, ete., suffer by its 
diminution. Indeed, fruitbearing, particu- 
larly bearing heavy crops of large fine fruit 
makes one of the heaviest drafts, if not the 
heaviest of all, on the land. 

Among fertilizers one of the most im- 
portant for most crops—and particularly 
for fruit trees—is potash in some form. 
This is easily applied in wood ashes, none 
of which, even if leached for soap-making, 
should ever be wasted. It is very trying 
to see ashes emptied out in the road or by 
the side of a run as has been observed more 
than once. The ashes may be applied when- 
ever convenient; not around the trunk 
where they can do little good, but scattered 
over the entire surface as wide as the 
branches extend. Anyone who has tried 
this must ave noticed the fine growth of 
the trees and the thrifty dark green of the 
leaves afterward. 

It.is not probable that ashes will cure the 
yellows now becoming so common in some 
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sections, though at one time there was con- 
siderable hope in this direction. But pre- 
vention is better than cure; and there is 
good reason to believe that a peach tree 
kept in vigorous health will be able to re- 
sist the yellows; just as perfect health in 
the human system prevents, or throws off, 
many forms of disease. Barnyard manure 
is also a good fertilizer for peach trees as 
well as for most other things dependent 
on the soil. But it should be remembered 
that ashes, or anything containing potash, 
must not be applied at the same time with 
barnyard manure; for the ammonia, one of 
the best elements in the latter, would be 
liberated by the potash and lost. Six 
months at least should intervene between 
the application of these two valuable fer- 
tilizers, the best probably, of all fertilizing 
materials, considering everything.—Na- 
tional Stockman. 





What Peach Leaves Will Do. 


Peach leaves make a delicate flavoring 
for custards much like bitter almonds. Boil 
a handful in the milk for a minute or two 
before adding the eggs, taste, and remove 
the leaves as soon as the flavor is strong 
enough. 

Peach leaves, bruised and bound on a 
bruise or wound made by a rusty metal, 
will give relief. 

Peach leaves or bark are said to be a 
cure for poultry cholera.—Onyx. 





Peach Culture. 


A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
quotes the opinion that peach culture is di- 
minishing in Maryland and will be sup- 
planted by the hill country of Ohio. Large 
commercial orehards have been planted on 
the highest knobs of Guernsey, Belmont, 
Coshocton and adjoining counties. Hills 
and elevated lands are less liable to severe 
frosts, and this may give them the advan- 
tage of this fruit in Northern Ohio. The 
writer thinks that the rich soil of that re- 
gion will prevent the intrusion of the yel- 
lows. In this, however, we think he is 
mistaken, as we have seen this disease 
sweeping all before it on rich soils and with 
good cultivation. 





Peaches in the Garden. 


Why do you use fertilizers when you can 
get plenty of manure? we asked a prac- 
tical farmer the other day. He said there 
were three chief reasons. The fertilizers 
could be stored in a small space and kept 
under shelter so that they would not spoil. 
Stable manure is sure to be more or less 
injured if kept outdoors. Again, fertilizers 
are more available. They are ready for use 
at once, and you can put them on 10 acres 
while one acre is being well manured. You 
can take a can of prepared soup and have 
it all eaten and digested before you can 
make a soup from bones or vegetables. An- 
other point is that with ihe fertilizer you 
can feed the plant just when food is 
needed. For example, if your crop looks 
puny and unthrifty, you can go right in 
and save it with the fertilizer—-a thing that 
would not be possible with manure. These 
points, we think are very evident, and in 
no way do they conflict with the use of 
manure.—Rural New Yorker. 





Pruning Peach Trees. 


Peach growers are gradually learning 
that the peach tree will not only stand 
very severe pruning, but that it does best 
under such treatment. Where this is not 
practiced, long, slender branches form, and 
these produce fruit mainly at their outer 
extremities. This overloads the branches 
and causes them to break-down eyen when 
the tree is producing no more fruit than 
it could easily carry if properly distributed. 
If the branches were cut back to within 
two feet of the trunk they would throw 
out numerous fruit spurs and produce 
fruit clese to the trunk and main branches 
where it could be easily supported. Trees 
handled in this way will also produce more 
perfect fruit. Such severe cutting back 
may be done without any injury whatever 
if performed while the tree is Cormant. 
Although peaches are reckoned an uncer- 
tain crop, it is still one of the most profit- 
able fruits that can be grown in localities 
adapted to it. Select the finest varieties 
and give high culture and it will require 
but little fruit to give you a good money 
return.—American Farm News. 





—A nurseryman has just made a trip to 
the Western Slope to ascertain which va- 
rieties of various fruits have done best over 
there. The Elberta was found the most 
popular peach everywhere. Then came the 
Foster, which is an extra heavy bearer, 
the Mountain Rose also a good bearer, 
Hill’s Chili and Chinese Cling. In Mesa 
County Hill’s Early is preferred for earli- 
est in the market, and the Hybrid St. 
John is good in its season. Captain Steele 
is partial to Hale’s Early and Old Mixon 
Free. The Salway is late in Mesa County 
and thought to be too late for Delta 
County, where the leading varieties are El- 
berta, Foster, Collridge, Favorite, Moun- 
tain Rose, Waterloo, St. John, Heath Cling 
and Old Mixon Free. Chair’s Choice and 
Stump of the World are classified as on 
trial in the various districts. With cherries 
those sorts doing the best are the Empress 
HKugenie, Ostheim and English Morello. 
In plums there are the Pond’s seedling, 
Lombard, Bradshaw and German Prune. 
The pear list is given as Bartlett, Kiefer, 
Anjou, Lawrence and Clapp’s Favorite. It 
may be well to add that the Kiefer is com- 
ing into favor wonderfully and will soon 
be in the lead. The Idaho hag not yet 
fruited sufficiently to pass upon its good- 
ness. 





Pruning Currants, Gooseberries 
and Grapes. 


(pee 


1. When and how severely are currant 
and gooseberry bushes pruned? 2. How 
about transplanting six-year-old grape 
vines, pear and plum trees to more favor- 
able locations? 

Answer.—1. Currant bushes bear their 
fruit on the wood that is two or three 
years old or more. After a branch has 
borne several crops, it is best to remove 
it, because the younger wood will bear 
larger currants. Cut out the old wood, 
therefore; it is also well to shorten back 
the young branches,-and cut out the weak- 
er ones. The gooseberry should be pruned 
much the same as the currant. It is nec- 
essary that the gooseberry should have a 
more open head than the currant, so that 
the air may have free circulation and pre- 
vent mildew. They may be pruned now 
or at any time before the sap starts in the 
spring. 2. Grape vines six years old may 
be easily transplanted. Cut back all the 
wood to near the soil, and preserve all the 
roots within a diameter of two feet. We 
would dig a trench about such large trees 
this fal], and transplant them in the 
spring.—Rural New Yorker. 4 
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Six McKinley strawberry plants 
(new) will. be mailed free to each sub- 
scriber of Green’s Fruit Grower who 


sends us 50c. for one year, and claims 
this premium when ordering. 











THE TWO 


PEACHES. 





A Story Illustrating the Value of this Fruit in Europe. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF ANDRE THEURIET. 


Herbelot aud I were college chums, but 
after we struggled together through our 
bachots we lost sight of one another, until 
we met, twenty-five years later, at a col- 
lege banquet. It was a commonplace func- 
tion of the hackneyed type; much tremen- 
dous handshaking and boisterous recogni- 
tion, remarks upon one another’s looks and 
fortunes, the usual solemn little oration 
from the chairman, followed by the cus- 
tomary toasts, and the final burst of stu- 
dent reminiscences, glossed, of course, by 
the enchantment distance lends to the 
period of youth and sanguine hopes. 

But a surprise awaited me in old Her- 
belot. He absolutely astounded me. I re- 
membered him a reserved, timid young fel- 
low, very slight and trim, exactly the kind 
of youth to make his way up in the office 
where his people placed him. Now there 
stood before me a sturdy, manly fellow, 
with bronzed face and throat, keen eyes 
and a loud, jolly voice that blurted out 
whatever came uppermost. With his close- 
cut hair, his rough suit, his broad, grizzly 
beard and his assured free-and-easy man- 
ners, there was not a remnant of the clerk 
about him. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “what’s the mean- 
ing of it? Are you not in-the office still?’ 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” he answered; 
“T am just an honest farmer. I have a 
little place at Chanteraine, about a mile 
and a half from here, a nice enough little 
place, too, where I sow wheat and manu- 
facture a small wine that you shall taste 
when you will come and see me.” 

“What,” cried I, “is it possible that you, 
son and grandson of men of the robe, you, 
supposed to be the very type of clerks, and 
born to make your way in the world as 
one, have given up your natural career?” 

He nodded affirmatively, smiling and 
twinkling with evident enjoyment of my 
surprise. 

“But,” I asked, “tell me how it came 
about?” 

“My dear fellow,” he answered, senten- 
tiously, “little causes have a way occasion- 
ally of producing big effects; two peaches 
did so for me.” 

“Two peaches?” I cried, bewildered. 

“Yes, neither more nor less. And as it 
seems to interest you, I will tell you all 
about it if you will walk out to Chanter- 
aine with me after we have had some 
coffee.” 

To this I agreed, and it was as we saun- 
tered along the canal that sultry August 
afternoon, cigar in mouth, that he told me 
his story. 

“As you are aware,” he began, “office 
life in our family is bred in the bone. My 
father, a clerk all his life, thouglit it in- 
comparably the best of lives, and when, 
directly after I had mugged through my 
baccalaureate, he shoved me into the office, 
where he had a berth himself, I made no 
objection. My ideas upon the matter were 
not very pronounced, and I was quite 
ready to believe that what had been good 
enough for him and his father before him 
would be good enough for me. It was sure 
at least; however slow. 

“At first I was, of course, only a super- 
numerary, but being a steady, hardworking 
sort of chap, and having early imbibed 
proper notions of the respect a clerk owes 
his superiors, I was soon noticed by the 
chiefs: and -got a. rise,’ This was when I 
was 25.- I really think the head man in 
our department had a fancy for me. At 
any rate, he kept me always in his own 
room, and the other chaps in the office all 
envied me my luck, and chaffed me about 
the rosy future when I was to be top of 
the tree. But I soon gave them reason to 
change their opinion of me. I married, 
and, not only that, I married a girl who 
was pretty, loving, sweet, but who had no 
money. Now, this is the sort of thing busi- 
ness men despise. To them, marriage is 
entirely a business transaction. “The hus- 
band can provide the breakfast,’ they say, 
‘but the wife ought to provide the dinner.’ 

“Well, when we first married, it was 
fully as much as we could do, between us, 
to provide supper. Everyone said I was 
a fool, and that I had made a mess of my 
life. But we contrived just to make ends 
meet. She was as good as gold, our wants 
were few, and, though we had to econo- 
mize, and be called fools for our pains, yet 
society condescended not absolutely to cut 
us. 

“My chief was a rich man, and fond of 
making a show. He often entertained; 
sometimes at great, heavy dinners, and oc- 
casionally he invited the chief residents 
and the families of the government officials 
to a dance. 

“Tt was to one of these latter entertain- 
ments that we were asked about a year 
after our marriage, and, my wife not be- 
ing in a fit state of health to accept, I 
would have given a great deal to stay at 
home cosily with her. But I dared not 
do it, for the chief did not permit his in- 
vitations to be slighted. 

“So, reluctantly enough, I donned my 
dress clothes, the wife running me over 
with her eye before I started, to see that 
everything wads correct, and giving me lit- 
tle pats and pulls, especially the bow of 
my white tie. 

“‘Tt’s going to be a regular grand ball,’ 
she said, ‘so mind you keep your eyes open 
and see everything, for my benefit. I shall 
expect to be told who is there and all about 
the toilettes and the supper. Oh, I forgot, 
there is to be a grand supper. They say he 
has sent to Chevet for all kinds of deli- 
cacies, fruits and things worth their weight 
in gold. Peaches, my dear, at three 
franes apiece! Oh, those peaches! I do 
want one so badly. Do you know, I think 
if you were very, very nice, you would 
manage to smuggle one to me!’ 

“T cried out at this, and represented to 
her that it was as much as a man’s repu- 
tation was worth to be seen slipping fruit 
off the table into his pocket, and that if I 
were caught doing such a thing, we should 
be cut. But the more I talked, the more 
she insisted upon the gratification of her 
whim. 

“ “Why, it is just the very easiest thing 
in the whole world. All you have to do is 
to take one for yourself and bring it to 
me.° In the midst of all those people com- 
ing and going, you won’t be noticed. Now, 
don’t you shrug your shoulders, sir. I 
daresay it is very childish of me; but I do 
long for it. Ever since I heard about 
those peaches I have wanted one, just 
dreadfully. Promise me, dear, you'll bring 
me one—promise me, darling.’ 

“Now, what was I to say to her? How 
could I refuse her, loving her as I did? At 
any rate, at last I murmured out some kind 
of a promise, and then hastened to start. 
But just when I was in the act of closing 
the outside door, she called me. I looked 
round and saw two great blue eyes fixed 
on me, eyes that absolutely gleamed with 
desire, and she called out: 

““*You’ve promised, haven’t you, dear? 

“The ball was a grand affair. * Flowers 
in profusion, pretty toilettes, good music. 
The prefet, the local justice, officers of the 
garrison, everyone who was anyone, was 
there. The chief certainly had spared noth- 
‘ing to make it a success, and his wife and 





daughter did the honors exceedingly well. 





“At supper time I followed the procession 
with a thumping heart, and the first thing 
I saw, iu the place of honor, on the long 
table, were Chevet’s famous peaches. 

“And magnificent they certainly were. 
They were piled up in a basket-shaped dish 
of Luneville china, each separate fruit rest- 
ing on its own little nest of fresh vine 
leaves skiNfully arranged to display its at- 
tractions, the rosy flush of one velvety 
cheek contrasting with the greeny-white of 
a neighbor. The very look of them was 
enough; one could see they were: delicious, 
perfumed, pirk-fleshed. 

“I gazed tenderly at them from a dis- 
tance, and then began to think of the happy 
little cries that would greet me if I could 
contrive to take just one home, Every one 
was admiring them, and the more I looked 
the more determined I was to get one, or 
perhaps a couple. 

“But how? That was the point, for it 
was evident the servants were keeping 
guard over them. Every now and then 
I caught the master of the house giving a 
little nod and then the butler would deli- 
cately remove a peach, open it with a sil- 
ver knife, and hand the split fruit, on a 
Sevres plate, to the individual who was 
allowed the honor of eating one. 

“I watched this little game until I began 
to tremble lest the whole pyramid should 
vanish. But my fears were not realized. 
For some reason or other, either because 
the host signified his pleasure that no more 
should be dispeased, or because some 
guests were too modest to accept the fruit, 
to my relief I saw six beauties still re 
mained when the band struck up fresh 
chords and the company filed back to the 
ball room to dance. 


“IT went, too, but only as a feint. I had 
purposely left my hat in the supper-room, 
a tall one that had been bothering me all 
the evening. I went back for it very soon, 
the servants who all knew me, not, of 
course, watching me. They were very busy, 
too, carrying away the used plates and 
glasses; ind it so fell out that, for one 
miuute, I was the only occupant of the 
room. ‘here was no time to lose, however, 
and glancing furtively to right and left. I 
approached the dish, stretched out my arm 
snatched two. peaches, and, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, had them in my hat, my 
handkerchief stuffed well between them. 
Then, assuming an air of calm dignity, i 
stalked out of the room, holding the open 
side of the hat against my chest, and keep- 
ing it steady with my right hand, which 
was hidden in the bosom of my waistcoat. 
It was really a fine posture, the sort of 
thing one sees in statues of great men. 

“It Was my intention to make my way 
cautiously through the ball-room, and then, 
Without any form of leave-taking, to slip 
out of the house and carry home my booty 
in triumph. 

“But I counted without my host—or, 
rather, without the host’s daughter. The 
cotillon had just begun, the great room was 
surrounded by a double row; against the 
wall black coats and dowagers, then a row 
of seats for the dancers, who now filled 
the middle of the room and were dancing 
a waltz. To get away, I had to cross the 
room and pass through the waltzers. I 
tried to do so without being noticed, in a 
mortal fright that someone would come 


bolting against’ me and jolt cut the 


peaches. I could feel them rolling about 
inside my hat, and the blood in my head, 
face and ears felt like liquid fire. I really 


suffered agonies of terror, but I found my~’ 


self at last safely landed on the other side 
of the circle, just as a new figure was be- 
ing started. A lady was set in the center 
of a ring of men who were to dance round 
her, with their backs turned to her.. She 
was to hold a hat in her hand, and place 
it on the head of the man she chose as her 
partner to waltz. I arrived just as this 
manoeuvre began, and the very moment 
the daughter of the house, who was danc- 
ing with one of the officials of the Prefec- 
ture, set eyes on me, she cried: 

“*A hat, a hat!—just what we wanted!’ 

“I was petrified—I stared at her, but 
could not move. ; ‘ 

“Oh, Monsieur Herbelot,’ she said, ‘you 
have come just at the right moment. Please 
give us your hai.’ 

“And before I could utter a word, she 
seized it out of my hands so suddenly that 
peaches, handkerchief, vine leaves, all 
rolled out together on the polished floor. 

“You can imagine the scene; the ladies 
trying not to laugh, all eyes turned on 
me, the peaches lying at my feet, the 
chief’s displeased frown; the older people 
round the wall whispering and pointing. 
My legs tottered under me and I would 
have given the world to see the floor open 
to swallow me. 

“At last some one spoke: ‘Please pick 
your peaches up, Monsieur Herbelot. It 
was thé young lady who had snatched my 
hat and caused the catastrophe. There 
was a depth of sarcasm in ber voice, and 
she was screwing up her mouth to avoid 
laughing aloud. 

“Her words acted like a signal; a chorus 
of laughter rang from every corner of the 
room; the very servants grasped their sides 
as if to hold in their amusement; whilst I, 
pale, haggard, trembling from head to foot. 
flew out of the house to rush home and 
pour out the story to my wife. 

“Next day it was the talk of the town. 
When I went to the office every fellow in 
it came up in turn to say: ‘Good morn- 
ing; and I say, Herbelot, pick up those 
peaches. Even in the street the boys fol- 
lowed me and called after me: ‘Peaches, 
peaches.’ 

“The long and short of it was that I had 
to give up my place; a weck later I sent 
in my resignation. 

“An uncle of my wife was farming some 
land of his own near the town where I 
was born, and I wrote asking him to take 
me as a kind of auxiliary. He agreed to 
this; and that is how we came to Chan- 
teraine. There’s not much more to tell you. 
I buckled to, got up at daybreak, and 
worked as hard as a nigger. The life suited 
me, after all, better than the old office, and 
before very long, I developed into a reg- 
ular farmer. The farm itself prospered so 
much to the old uncle’s satisfaction, that 
he left it to us at his death. Since then I 
have bought more land round the old. place, 
and now you shall see for yourself the re- 
sults.” 

By this time we were at Chanteraine. 
First we passed through the orchard under 
trees bending beneath the weight of ap- 
ples, pears, plums. Beyond it a field sloped 
to a clear stream, on the farther side of 
which rose a vine-clad hill, where grapes 
were now swelling and thrushes warbling. 
Left of us, the noise of a winnowing ma- 


chine showed where the barns stood, and, 


after we passed through the well-stocked 
kitchen garden, we saw the house, the 
white front of which was covered with 
peach espaliers bearing a fine crop of ripen- 
ing fruit. — ; ea 

“Ah!” said Herbelot, “you see, we go in 
for peaches here: I owe them all my luck; 
and but for thenr should have beén to this 
day a wretched little clerk, shaking.in! my 
shoes everytime my chief was out. of hu- 


ha? * 


mor. Poor fellows, there are too many of. 
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Foremost among the worid’s greatest 
Medico-Chemists stands Dr. Sloeum, of 
New York City. His efforts, which ‘for 
years had been directed toward the discov- 
ery of a positive cure for consumption, were 
finally successful, and already his “new 
scientific system of treatment” has, by its 
timely use, permanently cured thousands 
of apparently hopeless cases. ° 

He has demonstrated the dreaded disease 
to be curable beyond a doubt, in any cli- 
mate. © f a 
Indispitable facts prove that the Doctor’s 
New Discoveries are an absolute cure for 
Consumption and all bronchial, throat, lung 
and chest troubles; la grippe, stubborn 
coughs, catarrhal affections; scrofula, rheu- 
matism, general decline and weakness, loss 
of flesh, and all wasting conditions; and to 
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Noret.—All readers of Green’s Fruit Grower anxious regarding the health of 
themselves, children, relatives or friends, can have Three Free Botties of the Doctor’s 
New Discoveries, as represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, 
by sending full address to Dr. Slocum 's Laboratory, Slocum Building, New York City. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


better demonstraie its wonderful merits, he 
will send Three Free Botties (~The Dr. Slo- 
cum New Scientific System ef Medicine) 
with full instructions, io ail readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who send for them. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, Manufac- 
turing Chemist, Slccum Building, New 


+ York, giving name, pcstoffice and express 


address. 
There is no charge for medicine or corre- 
spondence-advice. ’ 
~ Knowing,’ as“ we do, of the undoubted 
efficacy of the Dr. Slocum New System of 
Medicine, we urge every sufferer to take ad- 
vantage of this most liberal proposition. 
Please tel] the Doctor, when writing, that 
you read this generous offer in Green’s 
Fruit Grower and greatly oblige. 








them, without me, just dragging on a mis- 
erable existence on their pittance of a sal- 
ary, afraid of having children for fear they 
will never be able to either feed them or 
give them a start in life. But here, thank 
heaven, I am my own master, and children 
are welcome; there’s plenty of our own 
corn to feed us all.” 

As he uttered these words a peal of 
laughter came from the house, the mingled 
Jaughter and chatter of happy boys and 
girls and at a window on the ground floor, 
as in a frame garlanded with verdure, ap- 
peared Madame Herbelot, still beautiful at 
forty, and reminding me herself of a sunny 
peach growing on a warm, sheltered wall, 
ripening in the kindly, rays of afternoon.— 
Strand Magazine. 





A Giant Harvester. 


This season, in the great wheat-growing 
section of the. San Joaquin Valley, a giant 
harvester has been in use which cuts, 
threshes and-sacks the wheat growing on 
100 acres daily.. The machine, when all its 
sickles are in use, cuts the enormous swath 
of 52 feet. Eight or ten men are able to 
handle’ it easily, and it turns out from 
1,400 to 1,800 sacks of wheat in a ten- 
hour day. 

The machine is arranged with a central 
body, which is the regulation twenty-six- 
foot harvester. On each side of this main 
sickle is a thirteen-foot sickle. When the 
machine began work this year, the traction 
engine, which was built specially .for it, 
pushed this enormous harvester through 
the heavy grain of the islands in the San 
Joaquin River as easily as a team’ of 
horses would draw a wagon on a road. 
When, however, the softer ground was 
reached, the weight of the machine proved 
to be so great thut the wheels sank into 
the soil, and the traction engine could not 
perform its work as. rapidly as it should 
have done; hence, there was a great loss 
of power. ‘To remedy this, the side sickles 
had to be removed. 

The output of the machine in this new 
form, is 600 to S800 sacks per day.’ Next 
season the owners will use it on upland 
only, where they will be able to employ 
all three of the sickles, thus making it the 
largest harvester in the world.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Home Duties of Indian Children 


There are home duties ag well as pleas- 
ures for the children. Boys are required 
to look after the ponies, to lend. a hand 
in planting, to help. in ‘the harvest, and 
they are often made to do active duty as 
scare crows in the néwly-planted field, 
where, like littie. Bo-peey they fall fast 
asleep. The girls help to: gathér wood, 
bring water, and look after the younger 
ones.- As they grow older they are taught 
to cut,’ sew, and make garments. In for- 
mer days, the old’ Omahas say, no ‘girl 
was considered marriageable until she had 
learned to tan skins, make tents and clcth- 
ing, prepare meat for drying, and could 
cultivate corn and beans; while a young 
man who kad not learned to make bis own 
weapons and to be a skijlful hunter was 
not considered fitted to take upon himself 
the responsibilities of the provider of. a 
family.—“‘Home Life Among the Indians,” 
‘by Alice ©. Fletcher, in the June Cen- 








BIG VALUE! “SURE NUF.” 
FOR $1.00 


Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 


the price of Rural New Yorker alone. The 
Rural never was more ably edited or more care- 
fully conductec than now. American Poultry 
Advocate, of Syracuse, N. Y., takes first rank 
among the poultry papers. The effort of the 
management of the Fruit Grower is to make it 
“better and better every year.” 

Remember you haye to.send us only $1.00 to 
have all three papers mailed to your address one 
year. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 
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Fanning Milley re rs, 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railr: 

Send for free Caial andsee how to Save Money. 
151 8. Jefferson St. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Til. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


IR iictr-e SHOES 


MAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Fall and Winter Styles.—xactly 
like illustration. Made of finest kid, 

any style toe, patent leather 
trimmingg, lace or button, $2 50 
made to your order for 
fm We pay express charges. ,Satiefac- 
wom tion guaranteed or money refunded, 
En Send. for illustrated cata- 
logue of other myica and 
measurement blank [rete . 


The J. C. TARRANT SHOE.CO., Cincinnatl, Chie. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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FREE TRIAL TO 
ANY HONEST MAN. 


‘The Foremost Medical Company 
in the World in the Cure of 
Weak Men Makes this Offer. 


“HAPPY MARRIAGE, HEALTH, ENERGY 
AND LONG LIFE, ° 











In all the world to-day—in all the history 
of the world—no = gd nor institution —_ 
treated and restored so many men 

_ the famed ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 








This is due to the fact that the company 
controls some inventions and discoveries 
which have no equal in the whole realm of 
medical science. , 

So much deception has been practiced in 
atvertising that this grand old-company now 
makes a startling offer. 

They will send their magicaily effective ap- 
pliance and a month’s course of restorative 
remedies positively on trial, without expense, 
to any reliable man. 

Not a dollar need be paid until results are 
known to and acknowledged by the patient. 

The Erie Medical Company’s APPLIANCE 
AND REMEDIES have been talked of and 
written about till every man has heard of 


them. 

The highest medical authorities In the 
world have lately commended them. 

They possess marvellous power to vitalize, 
develop, restore, and sustain. 

They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 

They stop drains that sap the energy. 

They cure all effects of evil habits, ex- 
cesses, overwork. 

They give full strength, development and 
tone to every portion and organ of the body. 

Failure impossible, age no barrier. 

This “Trial Without Expense” offer {s lim- 
ited to a short time, and application must be 
made at once, 

No G. O. D. scheme, nor deception; no ex- 
exjposure—a clean business proposition by a 
company of high financial and professional 
standing. 

Write to the ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and refer to their offer in this 
paper. 


HATCH Strong 








CHICKENS 


Then keep them healthy and growing if you want the 
Pullets to lay when five months old. When hens lay 
eggs for hatching mix in their food every other day 


Sheridan’s Powder. 


It strengthens the hens; makes the rooster more vi 
ous; finally you get more fertile eggs and strong heaithy 
chickens. Persons who succeed best in keeping Poultry, 
commence with little chicks; giving twice a week an 
even teaspoonful of Sheridan’s Condition Powder mixed 
with each quart of food, gradually increasing the dose, 
Bold by druggists, grocers, feed dealers or by mail, 
ingle pack 25 cts. Large can $1.20. Six cans, $5. eo 
8, JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St,, Boston, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Big Money in Poultry 


if you have the right kind and know 
oer to handle it. The best kind and 
ths best way to mak3> money with 
@ them is told & fully illustrated in our 
Mammoth Annual Poultry Guide. 
Tells all about 30 varieties of fowls,and their 
i: treatment in health and disease; plans for 
ie poultry houses,recipes treating all diseases, 










¥ ete. Much about poultry and gardening. ie 
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catalogue tells all about poultry, incubators 
DUCK YARDS “ “ 
our book “Duck Culture” sent as a premium 


John Bauscher, Jr. Box 43 F 

FTER YOU TRY IT. 
% until tried. A child can run it with § minutes 
attention caily. First Prize at Worlds Fair. 

rood hi th 
at Ape for’ 4 poowed | ping Bent: or od 
The largest and finest Pekin ducks on this 
Continent. We have 2500 of these mammoth 
with each order for eggs or birds. Price 25c. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Buy no Incubator and pay for it 
First Prize and Medal at Nashville E=po- 

No. 24 Clinton Street 

VonCulin Inch. Co. i 
birds in our yards. Eggs in season, fertility 
JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass, 


a ll ‘ine giving it a tria 
sition. Our large handsomely illustrated 
DelawareCity, Del. 
. guaranteed. The new and illustrated edition of 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





when Eggs are high. 
—— You can doit. —— 
juccess With Poultry is 
folly told in our New Poultry 

Free asa ium with our 

cents. 


Address, W. P. OO.. Clinton 
THE CROWN Bone Cutter 
for cutting green 
bones. Forthe poultryman. Bestin the world, 
Lowestin price. Send for circular and testi- 
monials. “ Wilsen Bros., EASTON, PA. 


MAKE HENS LAY 
This Prieeless Secret of 8 
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THE IMPROVED . 
VICTOR Incubator 
Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
-reguiating. The simplest, most 

le, first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Cfreulars FREE. ~ 
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GEO, ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL, 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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8 PAPER, pages, 
POULTRY 25 cts. P and 4 months 
trial 10 cts, Sample 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 

k alone 10cts. Catalogue of poultry 
books free, Poultry Advocate, Syracuse,N.¥ 


$1,500 IN CASH 
and 2000 Premiums were pocoter my fowls at 12 
FOWLS AND EGGS Sis Showsin 97, Lar 
frated Poultry Gatclogue, Address FOR SALE 
CHAS, GAMMERDINGER, Box 64, Corumsys, 0. 
A 


ULTRY uve eu 
Me Mercato 
colored engra’ Gives prices of towls ana 


B 
much valuable in: and le 
be dipoanes. hoot inean damian ca 
10H, JR. & 


0. Bx 30, DELAVAN, Wis. 
wo Great EGG MAKERS 
MAKN’S GRANPre CkYsTaL arte 


For Poultry. O.0O.D. oron 
FF. W. MANN ©O@.. MILFORD. MASS. 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY. 

née Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint, 
ranu Bone. Ground Beet Scraps. Send 
or List, TORE CHEMICAL WORES, YORE, Pa. 








































$5 Cash (50 size) On Trial $5.7 ‘ 
with Boatam, 20° and 48 chicks I0s.30, “erate 
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OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Pickings From the Yards. 











When thinning out a flock of geese 
always sell the young ones; the old ones 
make the best breeders and bring a low 
price. 

—Market all the old hens. You will save 
the cost of a winter’s feed, besides allow- 
ing the remaining hens more room. 

—If you have a surplus of pure bred 
cockerels, advertise them at once. You can 
afford to sell them cheaper now than you 
can in the spring. 

—It has been estimated that if farmers 
could be induced to discard scrubs and use 
only pure breeds, the increase in value 
of poultry products would be fully 100 per 
cent, 





Feeding for Winter Egg Pro- 
duction. 





It is a question not fully settled, whether 
the morning mash is necessary every day 
in the week, or every other day, or at all. 
This subject of feeding hens in winter has 
undergone many changes of opinion within 
the last five years. All these changes have 
been brought about by experience. 

There can be no positive rule set down 
for feeding hens for egg production, for 
the simple reason that all the breeds can- 
not be treated alike. Of course there may 
be a general formula given for all breeds 
but it would not bring the best results. The 
Asiatics cannot be treated like the Med- 
iterraneans, for example. They are almost 
opposite in natures and habits. Again, the 
Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes seem to 
come between the two; so that here we 
have three distinct divisions, and, they 
should be treated in entirely different ways. 

Personally I prefer the morning mash 
every day in the week for Leghorns, but it 
must be understood that it must be fed 
with judgment. 





Peace Among Poultry. 





Peace is a thing to be sought after, in 
regulating the inhabitants of a barn yard. 
It is, therefore, to be recommended when 
mother hens show a vindictive disposition 
towards the broods of other hens, or where 
the principal cock shows too mean and 
intolerant a disposition to his subordinates, 
that such contentious fowls be dispensed 
with. In the first case, you are apt to find 
deformed chicks, and in the second case, 
none at all, from infertile eggs. It is sim- 
ply wonderful to what an extent these lit- 
tle technicalities are overlooked; even the 
poultry papers seem to think they are 
matters of such general recognition that 
they need no comment, Chickens are nat- 
ural foragers, and can sustain life without 
food from the house, at nearly all seasons; 
but they cannot plow through two feet of 
snow, neither can 50 or 100 get enough to 
eat from what spills out of the horses’ 
stalls, or from an old manure pile, 





Feeds and Feeding. 





—Grit must be sharp. 

—Feed before you water, 

—Do not feed grass for grit. 

—Feed a mash the year round. 

—Good food is positive economy. 
—Clean out the feed troughs daily. 
—Oyster shells are too soft for grit, 
—Never throw soft feed on the ground. 
—Round pebbles will not answer for grit. 
—In feeding grain in the runs broad- 
cast it, 

—Do not feed corn during the hot 
weather. 

—Millet seed is a great egg-dropping 


grain. 
—Always feed the mash crumbly, not 

sloppy. 

—The noon meal is not necessary during 

the summer. 

—Do not allow the mash to sour in the 

troughs. 

—Beans are excellent food, being highly 

nitrogenous. 

—A quart of feed for twelve hens is a 

good measure. 

—Milk can be fed in any form—sweet, 

sour or buttermilk. 

—Buckwheat is an egg-producing food, 

put a steady diet of it is apt to be over- 

fattening —_A Few Hens. 





The Hennery. 





—Tobaceo tea, boiled down’ until as 
strong as lye, is said to be sure death to 
fleas and jiggers on chicks. Apply only a 
little at a time, 

—Of all the abominations that cam be 
devised for harboring lice and increasing 
-filth, that of fastening the nest box to the 
poultry house in a manner to easily pre- 
vent its removal is the worst. A nest box 
is the place selected by lice in preference 
to any other and it should be so arranged 
as to permit of taking it out of the house 
entirely, in order to give it a thorough 
cleaning. 

—The incubator season begins at any 
time after the warm days are over, No- 
vember being the month some prefer, but 
hatching is continued until March and the 
work is especially a winter pursuit. The 
incubator and brooder are not superior to 
hens, but as few hens will hatch and raise 
broods in winter the artificial process is a 
necessity at this season, as a single incu- 
bator can do the work of fifty hens, or 
more, according to its size and capacity: 
—As soon as the male is caponized it 
loses its masculine nature and associates 
with the hens, They are excellent nurses 
and will accept broods of chicks, scratch- 
ing and clucking for them exactly like 
hens, They do even better service than 
hens, as they never wean the chicks, the 
capons nursing them until the chicks be-:; 
come so large that they voluntarily leave 
their protectors. Any brood of chicks may 
be given to a capon and it will accept them 
at once. 

—Young chicks are very partial to po- 
tatoes and the adult fowls also eat them 
readily. Save all the small: and unmar- 
ketable potatoes and boil them for the 
hens, It is not necessary to mash them, 
as the heng know how to eat them without 
assistanee. Turnips also make cheap food 
for poultry, especially ducks and will pay 
as a crop for feeding in that manner, The 
most successful breeders of ducks use tur- 
nips cooked and thickened with bran for 
ducklings, and they serve as a very satis- 
factory diet for geese in winter. But lit- 
tle grain is necessary if poultry are well 
supplied with cooked foods, 

Turkeys are subject to the same dis- 


aa 


dle. 


they can endure quite a serious exposure, 
but they are subject to roup and frosted 
feet. The proper place for them is a high 


south. Swelled eyes and lameness are a 
serious drawback in winter, the former 
from exposure and the latter from jumping 
to the ground from high perches when the 
turkeys are stiff and cold, 

—lowls cannot be fatted without care 
and attention. They should be shut up 
in coops raised from the ground on legs, 
the bottom bars being about one and one- 
half inches apart, so as to insure cleanli- 
ness. Not more than a dozen fowls at a 
time should be put up together in one 
coop, In front a wedge-shaped trough 
should be placal. ‘This should be filled 
three times a day with coarse fresh oat- 
meal mixed with milk. No more food 
should be given at once than will be eaten 
up at the time before a fresh meal is given. 
The trough should be kept thoroughly 
clean. It is best to have two sets so that 
each can be scalded with boiling water 
every other day after use. At one end of 
the coop water should be given and on the 
ledge supporting the trough a: small supply 
of fresh clean gravel.—Field and Farm. 





Poultry-Keeping as a Business, 


—_— 


Many reckon in this way: If fifty fowls 
are profitable, five hundred will be ten 
times as profitable. This is an instance in 
which figures do not tell the truth. As 
soon as the number of fowls is doubled 
troubles are quadrupled. A range and 
house will keep fifty in perfect health, will 
be over-crowded with one hundred, and all 
the troubles due to dense population will 
follow. While we believe that poultry 
raising on a large scale may be made prof- 
itable, capital to purchase birds and houses 
is not the only thing needful. ‘Those who 
undertake the business must give their 
whole time and attention to it. 

One point is well settled—fowls cannot 
keep together in large numbers and thrive. 
The whole matter requires careful study 
and experiment. The beginner should 
start in a small way, and increase as suc- 
cess seems to warrant it. The point to be 
determined at the outset is: Shall eggs 
or dressed fowls be the object? Each re- 
quires a different management throughout, 
though the two may, in a measure, be 
united. Starting with abundant capital and 
no experience will surely end in failure. 
The best work upon poultry management 
insists upon keeping fowls in small flocks. 
This is regarded essential to success.—Ru- 
ral World. 





Thirteen Tens to Remember. 





Here are a few rules for you, under the 
decimal system. ‘Though not exactly cor- 
rect, they are about what should be the 
case. 

Ten hens in a house ten by ten feet are 
enough. 

The yard should be at least ten times as 
the floor of the house. 

Ten weeks from shell to market is the 
time allotted a chick. 

Ten cents per pound is about the aver- 
age price of hens in market for the whole 
year. 

Ten cents should feed a chick ten weeks, 
and it should then weigh two pounds, if 
highly fed, the ten cents covering the great- 
est abundance of food. 

Ten months in the year is usually the 
highest limit of time during which a hen 
will lay. 

Ten hens with one male is about the pro- 
portion, 

Ten quarts of corn, or its equivalent, 
should feed a hen ten weeks, if she is of a 
large breed, but ten quarts in three months 
is about a fairer proportion. 

Ten pounds is a good weight for males of 
the larger breeds, one year old. 

Ten eggs is the average number to each 
pound. 

Ten flocks, each consisting of ten hens, 
are enough for an acre. 

Ten chicks, when just hatched, weigh 
about one pound. 

Ten hens should lay abouf one thousand 
eggs during the year. This allows for 
some laying more than one hundred eggs 
each, while others may not lay so many. 
—Poultry Keeper. 





Poultry Notes. 





—Lack of grit, over-feeding and idleness 
cause liver trouble. 

—Purplish red edges of comb and wat- 
tles indicate lack of condition. 

—Buy eggs instead of birds to improve 
the flock. It is much cheaper, 

—On warm pleasant days open the 
poultry house and give it a good airing. 
—The poultry business is much easier 
than the dairy business, and quite as prof- 
itable. 

—Listen in the hen house after dark, and 
if you hear wheezing you have roup on 
hand. 

—In cleaning a hen house everything 
that is movable should be taken out doors 
and cleaned. 

—If cut very fine and cooked, clover is a 
good thing to add to the morning meal for 
poultry. ® 

—It costs no more to take good care of 
a good fowl than it does to take care of a 
dung-hill. 

—Bones that have marrow in them, when 
ground, make an exceedingly relishable 
food for fowls. 

—The Chinese boil the egg hard and then 
wrap them in soft clay, They will keep 
for ever, it is said. 

—There has been a great improvement 
in poultry, but there is plenty of room fo 
more improvement. , 
—Fowls should be fed in such a way that 
they cannot eat too fast. Gulping down 
food is very harmful. 

—We wish we could induce every poultry 
keeper to get a bone cutter, for it would 
pay him big money. 

—The common pigeon is a hardy bird and 
the young people can make a little pin 
money in breeding them. 

—Hens two to four years old are at their 
prime for breeding purposes, in the opinion 
of a poultry woman. 

—If a small feed of oats and wheat is 
scattered among straw for the hens to 
hunt for in the afternoon they will be ben- 
efited. 

—Pour a gallon of boiling water over a 
pound of lime. When settled pour it over 
eggs: which you have packed small end 
down in a stone jar, and set in cool place. 
It is claimed the eggs will keep three 
months.—Western Plowman. 





The Perfect Food For Poultry. 


Nothing is equal to green cut bone as a 
fcod for hens, and as a means for increasin 
their yield of eggs. It must be cut fres 
daily and fed to the poultry while fresh, and 
for this reason it cannot be bought like other 
poultry foods. The only satisfactory and 
economical way to obtain it is with a Mann 
Green Bone Cutter, which cuts the hardest 

en bone and gristle finely and evenly, 
hey are made by the F. W. Mann Com- 
pany, Milford, Mass. 








Twelye Bismarck, a large and su- 
perior strawberry, will’be mailed free 
to each subscriber to Green’s Fruit - 
Grower who sends us 50c., and 





eases that affect chickens, and it is much 
more difficult to treat them when they are 








b Cecil, O. Large size cheap, Bend defor No, 69 
i sualog Buckeye Ineubator Cay Springieldy Or 


restless in disposition and difficult to han- | 
When they have a roosting-place in 
the trees and are protected by a wind-break 


roost under a shed, which should face the 


Eggs for Hatching. 





subject of eggs for hatching. 


strictly be styled “fanciers” have occasion 
to ship eggs away for hatching purposes, 





It may be to exchange one’s own stock for 
the “fresh blood” of, another; it may be 
as a gift to friends in other places, or it 
may be because eggs for hatching have 
been advertised in the farm papers. What- 
ever may be the condition, it is wise to 
understand just how best to pack eggs so 
that they will withstand the rough hand- 
ling on the part of expressmen, and hatch 
well when they reach their destination. 

Eggs are sent by express packed both in 
small boxes and in baskets. The former 
practice, I know by experience, is decid- 
edly unfavorable to the eggs’ future pros- 
pects as promoters of chicken culture. Ex- 
pressmen will handle boxes more roughly 
than baskets. They feel instinctively that 
there is something breakable about a 


basket and in a_ basket. I have 
tested this matter again and again, 
and have never been able to get 


as good hatches when eggs are shipped to 
me in boxes as when they came in baskets. 
Watch an express messenger as the car 
comes to a stop at the station. He will 
hand out the baskets, but will very likely 
toss the small boxes across the platform, 
to be caught by another—or dropped. So 
select good, strong, but cheap, baskets, 
and line them well with newspapers. Put 
into the bottom a couple of inches of chaff, 
or bran, or oat hulls. Then put in a layer 
of eggs, each one wrapped loosely in a 
small piece of newspaper, the latter being 
crumpled about the egg to make a cushion 
for it. Put each wrapped egg a little way 
from its neighbor, and from the side of the 
basket, and fill in between them and 
around them all with the chaff, bran or 
hulls, putting at least an inch over the 
top of them. Then lay on a newspaper 
and put in another layer of eggs, procéed- 
ing as before. A basket of ordinary depth 
will hardly hold more than two layers, 
packed as I have stated. Put a thick 
layer of the packing over the top, and 
cover all with newspaper, tucking it in 
well at the edges, Over this stretch a 
piece of white cotton cloth in the manner 
shown in the cut, and sew the edges to 
the basket splints, or around them. With 
a small brush paint “Eggs for Hatching” 
on top, and attach the card for the ad- 
dress. 

Packed in this way, I have sent eggs 
more than a thousand miles by express, 
and had them hatch. Be sure that the 
eggs are fresh when packed, and that 
they were laid by hens in good, vigorous 
health, and not too fat. The eggs should 
also have been Jaid by hens that exercise 
vigorously, for such are much more likely 
to be fertile, The one who buys eggs for 
hatching, and pays express charges on 
them, has a right to demand that they be 
in the best possible shape when received— 
not simply whole, but able to hatch out 
vigorous chicks.—Tribune. 





The Requisites of Successful 
Poultry Keeping. 


eee 


Fowls will pay well on the farm if you 
will care for them, and give them the Hit- 
tle attention which they require. In the 
first place you need a person to care for 
them, one who does not want to see dumb 
animals suffer, and who is willing to be 
tied down a little, for the fowls need to be 
fed regularly. Select some member of the 
family who is in sympathy with the poul- 
try, and who will take pride in seeing them 
thrive under his care, 

Have a building separate from the reg- 
ular farm buildings, placed in a sheltered, 
sunny spot, well drained, in a corner of the 
orchard if not too far from the house. This 
may vary according to the number of 
fowls to be accommodated and the space 
or funds available, but no matter how you 
build, you must keep certain things in view 
from the beginning. You want warmth, 
dryness, ample space and simplicity of in- 
side arrangements that they may be easily 
cleaned and kept free from lice. 

Hens will lay more eggs if divided into 
pens of not more than 10 or 12 and in 
building would make the house 16 feet by 
12 feet for each 12 hens to be housed; this 
allows for a 4 foot alley on the north side. 
I have found that in the long run a house 
made with a good solid balloon frame with 
matched or novelty siding on the outside, 
with tarred paper between the boards and 
studs and on the inside another thickness 
of tarred paper, covered with matched ceil- 
ing, is best. For the roof I use what is 
known as clear butt shingle, and for the 
inside partitions, planed hemlock boards 
for the first 3 feet from the floor and 2-inch 
mesh wire netting from that up to the 
roof. In the south side put a 12-light win- 
dow for each 8 feet; many people make a 
great mistake by putting too much glass 
in their poultry houses, forgetting that it is 
as good a conductor of cold as of heat. 
Make the posts 6 feet high so there will be 
no bumping of the heads in passing about 
inside. I would make the nests and roosts 
movable, so that in cleaning they can be 
taken outside of the house if wished.— 
Farm and Home. 


White Pekin Ducks, 








Of all ducks for farm 4nd practical pur- 
poses none stand higher in popular. esteem 
than the White Pekin duck. It is valuable 
for raising on a large scale, and is the 
most easily raised of any. It is a very 
timid bird and must be handled quite care- 
fully. It was imported from China in the 
early seventies, and has steadily grown in 
popularity since its introduction into this 
country. 

The Pekin duck has a distinct type of 
its own, and differs from all others in the 
shape and carriage of its body. By some 
it is credited with having a shape much 
like an Indian canoe, owing te the full 
length of feathers under the rump and the | 
singular turned-up carriage of the tail. The 
legs are set far back, which causes the 
bird to walk in an upright position. In 
size these ducks are very large, some reach- 
ing as high as 20 pounds to the pair. The 
flesh is very delicate and free from gross- 
ness, and they are considered among the 
best table fowls. They are excellent lay- 
ers, averaging from 100 to 130 eggs 
each in a season. They are nonsetters, 
hardy, easily raised, and the earliest in 
maturing of any ducks. The method given 
in this bulletin for raising ducks is based 
on the Pekin as a standard, and the treat- 
ment, food, housing, etc., is given as used 
by the largest and most successful raisers 
of Pekins. Other ducks are judged for 
practical qualities by the Pekin. 

The standard-bred Pekin has @ long 
finely-formed head free from any mark or 
color than yellow. The color of the bill 





ge this premium when subscrib- 
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attacked with disease--as they are 








is very important for exhibition birds, and 
it is not infrequent that one of the best 


The season’ will soon be at hand when 
the thoughts of chicken raisers turn to the 
A great 
many persons besides those who may 


ducks in -a show-room 
for having a faint tracing of black in the 
bill, The eyes are of deep laden-blue color. 
The neck of a Pekin should be nearly 
curved; in the drake it should be large and 
rather long, while that of the duck is of 
medium length. The back is long 
and broad; breast is round, full and very 
prominent. The body is long and deep, 
and the standard gives for adult birds a 
body approaching the outlines of a parallel- 
ogram. The wings are short, carried 
closely and smoothly against the body. The 
birds can not sustain flight, a 2-foot fenc- 
ing being ample to restrain them in an in- 
closure. The tail is erect, more so than 
any other specimen. The curled feathers 
in the tail of the drake are hard and stiff. 
The thighs are short and large; shanks 
short and strong and in color are a red- 
dish orange; toes straight, connected by a 


web, and reddish orange in_ color, 
The plumage is downy, and of a 
faint creamy white throughout. Re- 


cently it has been noticed that preference 
in the showroom is being given to birds of 
whiter plumage. ‘The breeders are select- 
ing as their show birds those that have a 
snow-white plumage instead of the creamy 
white, as given in the standard. 

The standard weight of the adult drake 
is 8 pounds; adult duck, 7 pounds; young 
drake, 7 pounds, and young duck, 6 
pounds—Geo. E. Howard, in Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No, 64. 








An Investment of 





EARN $3.00 PER DAY. 


GENTLEMEN:-—I understand you make a Bus- 
hel Basket of sheet steel. Please send me in- 
formation regarding weight, ee price, 
etc, E. W. BENNETT, 
DEAR Srr:—In reply to yours of the 4th, would 
say, that we are making a Basket from one piece 
of cold rolled sheet steel, Its weight is but little 
more than the ordinary farmers’ splint basket. 
It is practically indestructible, as it cannot be 
broken and being galvanized will not rust. We 
can furnish you with a sample for $2. Enclosed 
find circular and agents price list. 

Yours truly, STEEL BASKET CO, 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send sample Basket for 
which I enclose $2, E. W. BENNETT. 


We sent sample and Mr. Bennett wrote as 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN:—Received the Basket O. K. It's 
the bestinvestment I ever made—would not take 
$5 forit. Have shown it to a few friends and 
nearly everyone wants oneor more. I want the 
agency for this town and enclose a check for 
two dozen. Am sure I can earn $3 a day selling 
them. Please hurry Baskets as I have sold 15 
already. E. W. BENNETT, E. Schuyler, N, Y. 
Since October, Mr. Bennett has 501d 120 of our 
Seamless Steel Baskets and he does not consider 
himself a perticularty good agent either. He says 
they sell themselves. We want an agent in your 
locality, Send your order enclosing $2 for sample 
and we will send Basket at once. If we have an 
agent in your town or if Basket is not as repre- 
sented, we will refund your money if you wish 
ustodoso. Send to-day, to-morrow may be too 
late to get theagency. By investing $2.00 you 
can earn a gocd income without hard work or 
any risk whatever. With Basket we send order 
blanks, circulars, ete. Write to-day and mention 
this publication. STEEL BASKET CO., 500 
Temple Court, New York City. Reference: Any 
Mercantile Agency or Bank. 


SPRAY PUMPS PA 


SARIEL SPRAY PUMP. guy, RHAPEACK SPRAY PUMP, a sucxtT SPRAY, PUMP, 
SNAPSACK SPRAY PUMP, jo 





















F. E. MYERS & BRO.; ASHLAND, OHIO; 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











| aie 
EMPIRE KING 


or Garfield Knapsack 


~ Perfect agitators—no scorching of foliage 
—no leather valves. 14 styles spray pumps. 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 106 Market St., Lockport, ¥.¥. 
The Comet 


naiose, SPRAYERS 


are the best. Sprays from bucket or barrel 60 
feet. Newscientificand mechanical] principle. 
My free catalogue will make plain to you that 
I have the sprayer you want. Write to-day. 
H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, Ohio, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Remping. Sold by dealers generally. Write (@ 
e manufacturers or their General Western i 


ents, Henion & Huppeu. Curcaco. 
} ifiustrated Book on “Spraying” FREE. 




















There’s no uncertain sound avout 


The Farmers Voice 
or ey 


It is recognized as THE: GREATEST 
ournalin the west and is 


agricultural 
ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. 
Send for sample copy and full particulars eon- 
cerning the Farmers Voice Agricultural-Edu- 
eation Tours through Europe in 1900, 
r THE FARMERS VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business woe 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 

@men. No agente. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 25 to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices, Al relight raped. 
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cycle. G; e free. 
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Ia AND BROODERS 
They Hatch and Brood when you are ready, 
hey'd row the strongest 
CS & 224 page 0 
to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. ~ 


Send forit now. 








offices. 


Address all 


TEACHERS 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America 
REV. L. D. BASS, D, D., Manager, 
PITTSBURG, PA., Toronto, Can., New Orleans, La., New York, N, Y., Washin 
D. C,, San Francisco, Cal., Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Denver, Colo. 


There are thousands of positions to be filled. We had over 8,000 vacancies last season. 
passed facilities for placing teachers in any part of the U. 8. or Canada. One fee registers in 9 
1500 teachers needed now to contract for next term. 


applications to Saltsburg, Pa. or Pittsburg, Pa, 


Onsur. 
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EGGS FOR SALE OF PEKIN DUCKs, 
WHITE WYANDOTTE HENS, BROWN 
LEGHORN HENS, (Single Comb). 


In connection with our nursery we have estab. 
lished a Poultry Farm, and are breeding choicg 
fowls. Wecontine ourselves to the above threg 
specialties, In the spring we will be glad to su 
ply, our patrons with eggs, carefully packed, fresh 


Pekin Ducks.—These are beyond doubt the 
best and most popular ducks of the age; they are of 
astonishing large size, mature quickly and furnish 
a delicate morsel for the epicure. Pekin Ducks 
have created a revolution in the Poultry business, 
These ducks are produced by the hundred thousand 
by one man, who sells the young ducks at fancy 
prices very early in the season. Our Pekin Ducks 
are of high grade, from a flock that has taken the 
prize at exhibitions. Price for eggs, $2.00 per dozen, 


Wryandottes.—These are a large size 


breed of hens, valuable for broilers on account 


of early maturity; good egg producers and pos. 
sessed of remarkable beauty. They are hardy 
and easy to succeed with. Ours are from prize 


allthe leading exhibitions. Price for eggs, $2.00 per doz, 
orn (Single Comb).—This is no doubt the best known and most popular breed of 
ghorns are famous as egg producers, and are too wellknown to require description 
Our Leghorns are carefully bred, and will please our patrons. Price for eggs, $1.00 per dozen. 
Send your order to Green’s Nursery Company, accompanied by postoffice order, express order, 
bank draft or registered letter. It may be well to send your order afew weeks in advance of the 
date you want the eggs, stating when you would like to have them forwarded. 


GREEN’S NURSERY C0O., (Poultry Department,) 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Essential Conditions for Egg 
Production. 





A warm house and a variety of food 
are necessary, but these will not bring eggs 
unless the hens are healthy and are kept 
busy scratching, as they must do to obtain 
worms and insects in the summer. In the 
morning I give them a warm mash of 
bran, middlings, corn meal and sometimes 
a little ground bone. I want to feed them 
only just what they will eat up at once, 
then several times during the day throw 
a little small grain, wheat, oats or buck- 
wheat for a variety, on the floor, and cover 
it several inches deep with a litter of 
leaves, chaff or ether material. Cut bone 
and meat should be kept in boxes with slats 
over the top. Green bone from the butch- 
ers, cut with a bone cutter, is necessary to 
get the best results, as it takes the place 
of the worms and insects which the hens 
get in summer. Shells and grit must be 
provided and boxes of dry earth near a 
sunny window for a dust bath--W. H. 
Jenkins; in Home and Farm. © ; 





Raising Ducks. 





An Illinois woman writes: Until last 
year we have raised ducks for early mar- 
ket. I like the Rouen best. The young 
of the Pekin need considerable coddling 
the first few days; the Rouen don’t. The 
Pekin will weigh a little more at maturity; 
but the Rouen wili weigh more than the 
Pekin for marketing at 10 weeks, which 
is the only profitable way to raise ducks, 
excepting for fancy purposes. We quit 
raising them because the dry weather has 
made our running water a thing of the 
past; and and while not strictly necessary, 
without it we would be obliged to have 
yards to separate them from other poultry, 
as they would pollute every bit of water 
that we always keep around in plenty for 
the other fowls, With running water, 200 
or more ducklings can be raised from four 
ducks and a drake, with chicken hens to 
do the hatching and mothering for a few 
weeks. Ducks are the poorest of mothers 
and without an abundance of water 
more or less of their eggs will not be fer- 
tile. They can be raised very cheaply. 
We feed them all kinds of scraps, 
garden waste, finishing up on corn; they 
being not at all particular as to whether 
they dine on geranium or the grindstone. 





Poultry on the Farm. 


—_—--—- 


Fanny Field writes: I don’t suppose 
half, no, not even one-fourth of all the 
farmers in the country who keep poultry 
know for sure whether they are keeping 
it at a profit or not. A good many will 
say: “It don’t pay to keep hens; they 
cost more than they come to, and [I 
wouldn’t have one on the farm if it were 
rot for having eggs and chickens to eat,” 
But still they don’t know whether their 
poultry pays or not, for they never kept 
any account of either eggs and chickens 
used or sold, or of the food consumed by 
the fowls. Others will say, “Oh, yes, our 
poultry pays;” but ask them how much 
profit per head they made from their fowls 
last year, or any other year, and they 
“don’t know; never kept any account,.’’ But 
whether farmers keep an account or not, 
whether they know it or not, poultry on 
the farm pays. I firmly believe that the 
commonest flesh of common fowls, even 
those that have to shift for themselves 
most, of the time, at the very least pay 
their way, Take the same flock, and give 
them the care, food and shelter that all 
farm poultry should have and may have, 
they will pay the owner a big profit on the 
investment. 


**The Wooden Hen.” 
It weighs only 15 pounds, has qa capacity 


of 28 eggs, and while not a toy, is just as 
amusing, besides being instructive as well. 








We doubt if a more acceptable or more 
valuable present could be made to the farmer 
boy or girl, and we suggest that every one of 
them who read the Fruit Grower, write Mr, 
Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill, for a copy of 
his handsome little booklet describing the 
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to be of value must be 
backed by continued 
worthy deeds. The _ 
Prairie State 
Incubators 
an ers 
have 


increased 


Praive StateInch’ torCo. 
Homer City, Pa. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


one 


AGIFT AT THE PRICE! 


Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches 
from a bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 
gold-filled cases, we shall offer a portion of the entire lot 


heard of in the Watch trade. 
8,780 AMERICAN STYLE 
GOLD-FILLED CASES 
or by the dozen bd = 

at the unheard-o 
Each 


flow 
every watch y 


rantee for 20 


& first-class, 

about one-third retail price, should order at once, 

‘Wateh speculators can make money by buying by 

the dozen to sel], All are elegantly finished, and 

teed satisfactory in every respect. 

t this out and send to us and we will send 8 

watch to you C. 0. D., = to examination, by 

express. If found perfectly satisfactory, and ex 

actly as represented, pay $3.98 and it is yours, otherwise you do not pay 
ene cent. Cag we make you @ fairer offer? Be sure to mention whet 
wou want ladies’ or gent’s size watch. Price $42.00 per dozen. dress, 


SAFE WATCH CU., 7 Warren St., New York 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BALL BEARING 


PREMIER 


Editor of Fars Jouryat writes: 
*A trialleadsme to regard your New 
Premier Cutter worthy of a place ia 
the front 
rakot BONE Cutters. 
THE ONLY BALL BEARING B 
i aittek WW TRE Wont. 

' Which means Easiest Running and 
all that is desirable in a Bone Cutter. Illustrated catalog for stamp. 
P. A. WEBSTER, Cazenovia, New York. 


, INCUBATORS 


The OLENTANGY Incubator 
has proved to be the best, Have 
=e | taken prize after prize. Brood- 

lz Hi ers only $5.00. Before buying 
— | tbat, elsewhere, send for free de- 
iL——_ scription and testimonials, 
ae “= Also breeder of 40 varieties © 
| NER high-class poultry. 110 yards. 

“at b> 110 houses. Address 
@ G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 


ILLINOIS 


Incubators & Brooders 
amped in their construction the 
folio rinciples which ins 
| es oy = e pesper application 
; perfect ventilation; complete 
control of moisture; . roomy 
bers and a nursery for the little © 
linois Incubator cannot catch on fire from the lamp 
It’s fire proof being covered wie © ) savtal casing, Ret Wate 
r Ho ¥, a3 you prefer. me ilustri 6 
Sud iinols 


il 

NES, Box104, Btreater, I 

MONEY IN POULTRY. 
Chickens, Turkeys, 

Ducks and Geese. 
A buyer’s guide of the largest poultry plant in thé 
northwest. Over 1,000 land and water fowls for sale. 
Plan and view of poultry farm illustrated. Eggs tor 
hatching aspecialty. Send to Old Reliable for book and 
catalogue, 10 cts., giving many valuable hints on a 


ing noultry, how to build a hen-house. J. R. . 
N, SR., Glenview Farm, Delavan, Wis. _~ 

The leaves will grow yellow and curl 

While the fruit will dwindle onits 
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la 
As they live grow hungry for £004 
. And unless there ig phosphorus a 
the ground, 
Then fertilize your trees and the farm with 
BASIC SLAG. JACOB REESE, Ps 
400Ches tnut Street, hiladelphia, 


Make Money 


tas ie 

under proper conditions. Those cond! 
tions are defined in our MAMMOTH 
NEW POULTRY BOOK and CAT 

LOG for 1898, Bigger & bettert 

ever before. Printed in colors; ¢0' : 
~ deseription of all leading breeds of = 1 
poultry house plans, tested reme pee 
prices on poultry, eggs, ete. Worth $5, = 

sent postpaid for 15 cents In stamps or col 
The J. WwW. Miller Cos 
Box 163, Freeport, lil 


Steamed Meat 


For Poultry Food, in barrels and half- 
125 to 225 pounds; onecent per pound. Addres# 
C. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mast 
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GREEN’S NURSDRY CO, y,, 
(Catalogue free.) —.-__ Rochester, iN. %} 
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Making Money Sell 
derful Queen But 


Mrs. Gentry, of Kentuck 
keeps a store, sent aman to 
around the neighborhood, 
time he sold thirty, makin; 
her. Z. T. Hiatt, of Kansas, 
Society of Friends, says: “ 
Butter Maker as a team wa: 
with a load of wood, and t 
rods away the churning wa 
nothing to do when my do 
arrive only to deliver them: 
the door. My next order w 
five or fifty.”’ Mr. Chester sa 
make a fortune selling the Qu 
Everyone says the principle 
eight the first day and made 
delighted with my success, a 
make $200 2 month and not w 
will devote my whole time 
easiest thing to sell I ever 
Haney, of Michigan, who sai 
five the first two weeks and n 

Why not take hold of the 
Butter Maker, take an agenc 
churn business? The Queen | 
on the market at the present 
can be made right now intro 
other business. Some of our 
as high as $00 a month. M 
can be made rightnow. 1 
Maker Co., 56 E. THIRD Sr., | 
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A Safe 8p 


The Safest, Best BLISTE 
the place of all liniments for mi: 
Removes all Bunches or Blemis 
and Cattle. SUPERSEDES 
OR FIRING. Impossible to pro: 

Every bottle sold is warranted 
Price $1.60 per bottle. Sol 
gent by express, charges paid, 
for its use.@Send for descrip 
TH LAWRZINCH-WILLIAMS 
CRT LEI AS Ea 








Home Games Aumost | 


A Toy manufacturer being comy ltor 
money sold us 10,000 sets of games 
bioed the sets with a three monthssn! 
(a family story paper) for 15 CENTS. 
many times the money. SEE WHAT 
1 set of Dominoes. |1 
1 Checker Board and Men. | 1 
1 game of Authors (43 cards tn pack) | 1 ga 
1 game Fox and Geese. } 1 gaw 
11 Parlor Games. 1 gar 
1 game Nine Men Morrts. lg 
1 game Fortune. 275 Aut 
How to Tell a Person’s Age. A SYSTEM }y 
another person and NO ONE CAN READ { 
charming conundrums with answers. Al! of 

ed oe yy months trial subscription t 
gytar "Eft not-satisfactory, teturn atid 
© Phis/oifer°is made simply to introduce our | 

fic it’ three months, will continue to subscri 
ODERN STORIES PUB. CO., 113 NASS 


EPILEPS 


I wish every person in the U. | 
EPILEPSY OR FITS, tosend fi 
size bottles Free. 

DR. FRED E. GRANT, Box 344, 
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No matter on now small a scale y¢ 
engaged in fruit-raising, to keep ur 
the times and be in touch with the 
and methods of eminent Wester 
ticulturists, you should subscribe f¢ 


“WESTERN FRUIT- GROW 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Monthly at 50 cents a year and devo 
Western interests. Not connected 
gz hursery, seed or commision 

end your name and get a two m< 
trial subscription ABSOLUTELY | 
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A FORTUNE AT YOUR DOOR. 


Making Money Selling the Won- 
derful Queen Butter Maker. 


Mrs. Gentry, of Kentucky, whose husband 
keeps astore,sent aman to take her machine 
around the neighborhood, and in two weeks 
time he sold thirty, making a profit of $90 for 
her. Z. T. Hiatt, of Kansas, a member of the 
Society of Friends, says: ‘My wife started the 
Butter Maker as a team was leaving the yard 
with a load of wood, and before it_was forty 
rods away the churning wasdone. I will have 
nothing to do when . 4 dozen Butter Makers 
arrive only to deliver them; they sell right at 
the door. My next order will be for twenty- 
five or fifty.”> Mr. Chester says: “I um going to 
make a fortune selling the Queen Butter Maker. 
Everyone says the principle is perfect. I sold 
eight the first day and made $24; I am perfectly 
delighted with my success, and am sure I can 
make $200 a month and not work hard either. I 
will devote my whole time to it, as it is the 
easiest thing to sell I ever saw. I met Mr. 
Haney, of Michigan, who said he sold seventy- 
five the first two weeks and made $282.50.” 

Why not take hold of the wonderful Queen 
Butter Maker, take an agency, and go into the 
churn business? The Queen is the hottest seller 
on the market at the present and more money 
can be made right now introducing it than any 
other business. Some of our agents are making 
as high as $00 a month. Money and lots of it 
can be made rightnow. The Queen Butter 
Meker Co., 66 E. TuHrrD §Sr., Cincinnati, O. 





REAP ES LE Se 
Horse Owners! aTry 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 


, A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
PR of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTER 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produce scar or blemisi 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, sr 
gent by express, charges paid, wit’ full directions 
for its use. # Send for descriptive circulars, 9 
THH LAWRZNCH-WILLIAMS 2O., Cleveland 0. 





Home Games Acmost Giyen Away 
et ~~ Fa 


fete S 
Pe 
A Toy manufacturer being compelled to raise a certain amount of 
money sold us 10,000 sets of games for almost nothing. We have com- 
bived the sets with a three monthssubscription to MODERN STORIES 
(a family story paper) for 15 CENTS. Don’t miss this chance—worth 
many tines the money. SEE WHAT YOU GET, ALL FOR 15 CTS, 
1 set of Dominoes. 1 game Forfeits. 
1 Checker Board and Men. 13 Magic Tricks. 
1 game of Authors (483 cards tn pack) | 1 game Clairvoyant. 
1 game Fox and Geese. 1 game Shadow Bluff 
11 Parlor Games. ' 1 game Tableux. 
1 game Nine Men Morrts, 1 game Pantomines. : 
1 game Fortune. 275 Autograph Album Verses, 
How to Tell a Person’s Age. A SYSTEM by which you can wnite to 
another person and NO ONE CAN READ [T.withont the key. 50 
charming conundrums with answers. All of the aboye sent secure) 
Foe with a three months trial subscription to MODERN STORIES 
s CENTS. lé not-satisf: yp rete oney- willbe refunded. 
This citer‘is made simply to introduce our paper, believing all who 
t it: three months, will continue to subscribe for years.” ADnrrss, 
ODERN STORIES PUB. CO., 113 NASSAU ST., NEW YORi. 


EPILEPSY: 


FITS 


I wish every person in the U. S. suffering with 
EPILEPSY OR FITS, tosend for one of my large 
size bottles Free. 

DR. FRED E. GRANT, Box 344, Kansas City, Mo 








Wire Stapled Berry Baskets 


VERY STRONG. 
VERY DURABLE. 


Send for 
Descriptive Circular of 
BASKETS, CELERY BOXES 
AND CRATES, To 
8, L. GILLETTE, Kent, 0, 


Fruit 
Fruit 
Fruit 
Fruit 
Fruit 
Fruit 





No matter on how small a scale you are 
engaged in fruit-raising, to keep up with 
the times and be in touch with the ideas 
and methods of eminent Western hor- 
ticulturists, you should subscribe for the 


“WESTERN FRUIT- GROWER” 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Monthly at 50 cents a year and devoted to 
Western interests. Not connected with 
@ny nursery, seed or commission house, 
Send your name and Atk a two months’ 
trial subscription ABSOLUTELY FREE. 





Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 

Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 

Send your full address by return mail and 

X 7 we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
ss a large Premium List. No money required. 
RLUINE CO., Box 113 Concord Junction, Mass. 





WOOD LABELS 


in every variety for Nurserymen and 
Florists. Our wired printed labels are highly 
commended by all who have used them. 


BENJAMIN CHASE, 
11 Mill St. Derry, N. H. 








~ STANDARDW! REFENCE: 
| Te 











} 





$5 to $8.50 


ned machines to weave your own fence at 12 to 25 
on per rod. Weaves 100 rods per day. Strongest 
val orsements. Send forillustrated pamphlet, giving 
bene information on fence building. Unpsralleled 
on nee for agents to sell fence & machines, alsu ten- 
8 Anghtners, posts and gates. 

NDARD WIRE FENCE CO., Canandaigua, N.Y 
_ NR aetieane eongetlhen ds 





Most Useful Inventions 


¥i 
ein five years even, have been “improved” until 
> a himself would scarcely recognize them. 
"nce began so near right that after twelve 


Years its com 
etitor i 
Closely as they auce'® BF content to imitate as 


“a WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 
ease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Best Woven Wire Fenooon Earth, 
Horse-high, Buil-strong, Pig-tight 


OR 182 PER ROD| 


Chicken fence 19¢. Rabbit-proof 


Hints and Suggestions from our 
Readers, 


Green’s Fruit Grower: c 

Gentlemen: My method of preserving 
eggs is to have a pan or kettle of water 
boiling on the stove. Put the eggs—a few 
or many—as will fill a vessel (I use a wire 
basket which is the most convenient as it 
is openwork and has a handle.) Put them 
down into the boiling water'and let them 
remain there while I count twenty, or one- | 
third of a minute. 

The water must be boiling; that seals 
the skin of the egg to the shell. I then 
take them out, wash and wipe dry. Put | 
them in a pan and set them away in a |} 
cool place. Those that I scalded in May | 
I put them in the refrigerator during the 
summer and the last one was as good as | 
the first. Of course they must be perfectly | 
fresh. ; | 

In doing them this way you will find | 
that they retain their sweetness and taste | 
the same as a fresh egg and the white part | 
beats up just like the white of ‘a fresh | 
egg. If the shell is washed clean I use, 
it for settling our coffee as the skin | 
clings to the shell and can be used.—Very 
cordially yours, Mrs. H. S. Rae. 





Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Gentlemen: I perceive by the card you 
sent me that you solicit suggestions from 
your subscribers. I will try and offer a 
few, if you can put up with many words 
that will not be spelled correctly. I think 
it would be a good idea to have a column 
headed something like this: 

A column for valuable receipts, ideas and 
suggestions. We say to all of our subscrib- 
ers if you have anything valuable as above 
send it to Green’s Fruit Grower and we 
will publish the same so that many thou- 
sands can be benefited as well as yourself, 
and if each subscriber sends in a valuable 
receipt or idea there will be many thou- 
sands of new ideas brought before the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower, which 
will double the value of the Fruit Grower 
to every reader. 


THE LITTLE BLACK ANT. 


My wife said to me one day, how trou- 
blesome those ants are! they are so small 
they can go any place; you cannot put any- 
thing out of their reach; there is only one 
place in thé house that I can put any fruit 
and such things that they will not find 
and get at. On investigating I found the 
coal oil can in this pantry. ‘That revealed 
the whole secret. I can exterminate the 
little black ant by turning coal oil along 
their trails and around the places they 
infest. It is said in one of my bee journals 
that ants won’t cross a chalk mark, Try it. 
—A Subscriber. 


THE SPARROW. 


Mr. Editor: I think every farmer and 
poultry raiser knows what a pest the spar- 
row is without any one telling them. Would 
not their extermination be sanctioned with 
great applause if such a thing could be 
accomplished? Is there not enough inven- 
tive genius in the land to invent a trap or 
device that will catch and destroy the spar- 
row? Mr. Editor, I really think if you 
would take hold of this thing and offer a 
liberal reward for the best successful trap 
or device that will catch and destroy the 
sparrows, I say I think that such a trap 
or device will be forthcoming; and per- 
chance it is a failure, what harm is there 
done, and if a success, the amount of good 
can hardly be estimated. I have been sick 
for a while back and while I was not able 
to work I studied out a device which I 
think will be a success in trapping the 
sparrows, However, it may prove a fail- 
ure, and if so; some one else may succeed. 
—Alonzo Knight. 

P. S.—I am now engaged in the apiary 
business, but at the same time I find many 
good things in the Fruit Grower and may 
it continue to grow better. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: At the 
Clark County Horticultural Society the 
question arose: ‘How shall we best mar- 
ket our strawberry crop?” The 'ow prices 
of the past season no doubt prompted this 
question. Because of low prices of other 
farm products the attention of the farmer 
has been turned toward the growing of 
strawberries and other small fruits. It is 
safe to say that the acreage has been 
doubled in the past two years, especially 
in the Southern States. Just as strawber- 
ries were beginning to ripen in Clark 
County they were selling on the Spring- 
field market for five cents per quart. While 
these prices may suit the consumer, the 
railroad and express companies and others 
who handle them, they represent a loss to 
the producer. Personally I am very much 
opposed to shipping strawberries unless 
they reach the consumer the following day 
after being picked. Even then many of 
them are badly bruised and unfit to eat. 
An organization was formed in Chicago 
some time ago called the American Fruit 
Growers’ Union. The object of this Union 
is to have a man stationed in all of our 
large cities whose business it is to see that 
the fruit is properly distributed. It is 
claimed that seventeen, car loads of straw- 
berries were shipped to one city the same 
day, causing a glut in the market. Had 
these berries been properly distributed they 
could have been sold at a profit. While 
this plan may serve admirably for the dis- 
tribution of large fruits it will not prove 
entirely satisfactory to the grower of 
strawberries. A much better plan would 
be to distribute the strawberry growers. 
Let them live near the market where they 
can supply the consumer daily with good 
fruit, fresh from the vines. I am a great 
lover of the strawberry, but if I had to 
depend on shipped fruit one quart would 
be sufficient to satisfy me during the entire 
season.—_ Wm, Rapp, Ohio. 


Charles A. Green, Editor—Ever Dear 
Friend: I can safely say that you and I 
have held, for the past few years, quite a 
satisfactory correspondence, and that I 
have dealt with you in small fruits as well 
as large trees and you have always been 
prompt and always gave good satisfaction. 
Your Fruit Grower is just O. K. No. 1. 
It’s all you claim for it and more too. We 
have just received the fruit instructor. 
Many, many thanks for the same. I am— 
Your ever truly well wishing friend, Louis 
A. Monroe, Michigan. 


HOW THB ORCHARD WAS SET OUT 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Some 
time ago our young people read an article 
in The Rural New Yorker by J. H. Hale, 
in which he mentions the low price and 
good quality of C. A. Green’s nursery 
stock. Used to the prices of the ordinary 
tree agent, the children had not before 
realized how cheaply one ean get a start 
in fruit growing; and they immediately 
become ‘possessed’ with the desire to set 
out an orchard. 

Of course they came to us with the plan, 
and, also, a request for the land necessary 
for the experiment. Now we never like to 
“throw cold water’ on any project brought 
forward by the “junior partners,” as our 
boy and girl like to call themselves, for 
we believe that the hope and enthusiasm 
of youth are nearly, if not quite, as valu- 
able as the experience of age; and that 
those children who have a share in the 


not only more capable but more dutiful 
and considerate also, so we listened atten- 
tively to what they had to say. 

We reminded them,* however, that we 
had a very good orchard already for family 
use, and that, in those years when we had 
a surplus of apples, the price was seldom 
high enough to pay for hunting up help 
and marketing, in a very hurrying time of 
year; and that we often’ had apples waste 
on that .account. 

To this they replied: That we ought to 
have a young orchard growing up to take 


' the place of the old one; that the trees in 


that were, many of them, dying; that it 
had not been trimmed properly when 
young, making the labor and expense of 
gathering much greater; that the trees were 
set too close together for the best results, 
and we ought to have some of the newer 
varieties. 

The upshot of the matter was, that we 
consented to let them try what they 
could do; and set off, for their sole 
and exclusive use, a plot of ground one 
and one-fourths acres in extent, agreeing 
to give them all they should succeed in 
raising upon it. 

We ‘stipulated that they should perform 
all the labor and pay for all the trees, vines, 
or bushes planted from their own 
private funds. Some time in the win- 
ter of 1896 they sent an order to C. A. 
Green for 50 two-year-old apple trees, 100 
seedling apple trees for grafting, three 
Richmond cherry trees, three Abundance 
plum trees, two quince trees and 50 Fay’s 
currant bushes and six dwarf pear trees. 
To these Mr. Green added, as a premium, 
five Bartlett pear trees and the Fruit 
Grower for one year. The trees arrived 
some time in the latter part of April, 1896, 
aud as every single tree, shrub or bush of 
the whole order was not only received in 
good condition, but lived, grew and flour- 
ished, and is to-day doing as well as pos- 
sible; it may, perhaps, be of interest to 
those who are, like our young fruit grow- 
ers, new to the business, to know just how 
they managed the work. 

The plot of ground selected for the orch- 
ard was clay loam, very fertile, and level 
as a house floor. As it had not been plowed 
when the trees came, they were heeled in 
till it should be got ready. This was done 
by plowing and cultivating till the whole 
surface was mellow and fine to the depth 
of five or six inches. The ashes made from 
two wood fires, the preceding winter, were 
spread upon it. 

On the fifth day of May the children set 
about planting. They marked six rows 
thirty feet apart across the ground the 
rows being 3800 feet long, left a vacant 
space which has not yet been planted on 
one side and end. Five of these rows were 
for the apple trees, which were set 30 feet 
apart in the row. The sixth row received 
the pear, plum and cherry trees, which 
were set much nearer together. 

While the boy dug three or four holes in 
the marked places his sister got ready the 
same number of trees. Taking them from 
the ground she cut off fully one-half of the 
last year’s growth of top, all the bruised 
or broken roots, and then placed them in a 
bucket of water into which she had stirred 
soil till it made a thin mud, which thor 
oughly coated the roots, leaving them to 
soak there until wanted. The greatest care 
was taken that trees should not be left to 
dry in the sun or wind for a moment, and 
the holes dug should be used as fast as got 
ready. They were wide enough to have 
the roots spread in a natural position, and 
deep enough to receive the tree and cover 
below the graft. Care was taken to keep 
the tree straight and on a line with the 
others, and as the earth was drawn into 
the cavity it was made firm about the 
roots and drawn up slightly about the tree 
to allow for_settling. The work was fin- 
ished the 6th of May, and though it was a 
very dry ‘season here and no rain fell un- 
til the middle of June, the orchard grew 
and prospered just the same. 

A space four feet wide was left for each 
row of trees, and after the currant bushes 
were set along as far as they would go, 
cabbage plants were put in there. The 
rest of the plot was planted to corn, which 
was cultivated twice and hoed once. The 
children harvested from .it 186 bushels of 
ears. 

The plan had been to set the ground to 
currants, and the 50 Fay’s currant bushes 
were something in the nature of an experi- 
ment, but the growth they made and the 
few clusters borne were so satisfactory, 
that in the fall of 1896 we sent to Green’s 
nursery for 500 cuttings; Fay’s, of course, 
which were set in October. 

In the spring of 1897 almost all of these 
put forth leaves and grew as if for a 
wager. The fifty first set out were com- 
pact little bushes, and later were loaded 
with fruit of a size and quality such as 
we had never seen before, far surpassing 
the Red Dutch. The orchard had made a 
great growth. Some of the trees from 
four to five feet and the dwarf pear trees 
were white with blossoms, though they set 
no fruit. The little Richmond cherry trees 
also blossomed and, just to show what they 
could do, gave us a handful or two of 
cherries. 

To conclude, we are all very proud of 
the orchard, and the boy and girl are look- 
ing forward to selling a great many cur- 
rants before long.—H. L. Taylor, Mich. 


“SAVE THE BIRDS.” 


Editor of Fruit Grower: One of the 
greatest obstacles to successful grain, veg- 
etable or fruit raising is the destruction 
from insects. 

Every year is bringing us some new pests 
to destroy our products. The birds are 
constantly destroying the insects by the 
million. 

We can well afford to divide our cherries 
with them. But if we are afraid that they 
will not leave enough to divide we can 
compromise with them—by furnishing them 
all the mulberries they can eat. 

If my observation is correct, they prefer 
the mulberries to the cherry or any other 
fruit of the season. Plant the mulberry 
trees plentifully and the problem is solved. 
—I. R. Reasoner. 


REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: The sea- 
son of 1897 was not very favorable for the 
fruit growers in this vicinity. Apples were 
very scarce and of the poorest quality. 
Pears were plenty, but more inclined to 
rot more than usual and prices were not 
high. Peaches were quite abundant and 
the late varieties of very good quality, but 
the early ones did not amount to much; 
most of them rotted on the trees before 
ripening. Plums also rotted badly on the 
trees, only a few that ripened. Strawber- 
ries were with me almost a_ total 
failure, owing in part to two previous un- 
favorable seasons and partly to clean cul- 
ture, for I noticed that my neighbors who 
let their vines run together and were pro- 
tected by grass and weeds were the ones 
who had berries to sell while I did not get 
enough for my own use. Currants and 
gooseberries ‘did finely. Currants, if well 
cultivated and cared for, are, in my opin- 
ion, one of the most reliable small fruit 
that can be grown. Raspberries, with the 
exception of Souhegan and Caroline, are 
very apt to winter-kill with me, yet I gen- 
erally secure a fair crop of Shaffers, unless 
the eanes are killed to the ground, which 
is seldom the case. My Shaffers, the past 
season, were the best I ever grew. It is 
my favorite and always sells readily. The 








family planning and responsibilities, are 


blackberry yield was the largest I ever 





saw, or ever expect to see again, for the 
season was just suited to them in every 
particular. Grapes set well and looked 
promising, but the season was too wet for 
them and only the earliest varieties ripened, 

By the way, I have originated two new 
grapes-which are quite promising varieties, 
one that resembles the Catawba in size and 
color; is quite early and very sweet. The 
other is a white one of superior flavor; 
rather late -for this section; will keep 
through the winter without packing; kept 
them loose in a cupboard till the first of 
March in good condition; ate ‘the last 
March 4th; were very sweet, but some- 
what shriveled. It ripens about with Duch- 
ess.—Very truly yours, Wm. C. Little, 
Massachusetts. 


FAILING SIGHT. 


C. A. Green: In your issue of January 
the article under the above caption is of 
special interest to every one whether real- 
ized or not. The eye is the wonder, the 
admiration, pride of every one; yet too often 
abused by too many as stated. They forget 
or neglect to heed the eternal just law, 
absolute, that governs our very being. For 
every violation of our physical law, the 
penalty will annex, whether we eat or 
drink or whatever we do to excess. (Every 
alcoholic drink is excess.) 

Teachers should be careful to know 
whether pupils hold their books too near 
their eyes, or turn their head one side, too 
near their book. 

The writer has had some experience in 
seeing during the last 90 years. 

At about 45 my sight began to fail. Be- 
ing shown some glasses by a\dealer, who 
advised me to buy a certain kind when I 
bought, with the remark: “That I would 
never outgrow them.” Twenty-five or 
thirty years after was in his shop; asked 


him if he remembered selling me a pair: 


of glasses, and the warrant. There had 
been no change in my sight; glasses good 
as ever. At about 88 there was a change 
in my sight. From No. 12 to 10; want my 
book now about two inches nearer my eyes. 
I do not know but I can see just as well 
now as when I first bought my glasses. 
Could always see to read without glasses. 
Can now see the smallest print. With my 
first, only pair can read and write all day; 
at night my eyes are not tired. 

When you see a man with a larger load 
than his team can move, you would say: 
“Take off a part of the load, or get another 
team.” Hither way would not injure the 
physical strength of the team. Quench your 
thirst with water, it will not cause any dis- 
arrangements in your system, because these 
are the natural remedies. So when your 
sight begins to fail use glasses—two teams 
can move a load better than one. Not so 
with alcoholic drink, this is poison—noth- 
ing in nature has it. The more you drink 
the worse for you. Have been in a store 
selling glasses a number of years. Never 
sold a pair if I did not think they were 
right—then warrant—return if not good. 
Not safe to buy of peddlers. They must 
sell for a great price—selling so few. A 
glass they buy from 8 to 12 cents each, 
they sell for as many dollars as they can; 
whether good or not, the buyer must keep 
them. Your last two sentences will not 
apply in my case, not old enough to need 
a change of glass, my sight is not dim. 
Never had better health, never could eat 
or sleep better than now. Work every day. 
My voice is not changed; never could talk 
louder, nor longer than now. : 

Not been preserved in whiskey, nor to- 
bacco. My throat has been under “pro- 
hibition” since 1830, not a drink has gone 
down it. ‘Prohibition will prohibit.” 

Mr. Editor: I believe the Lord has kept 
me.—Seneca Leonard. | 


In the spring of 1886 I sowed a piece of 
ground to timothy. seed; being a dry sea- 
son, it did not do well. Sowed again in 
the fall from another lot of seed; from 
each kind had previously sown in my field; 
the first the fall before, the other the next 
spring. Each sowing, in field, produced 
timothy—clean. The two sowings on that 
piece of ground came up timothy. “Let me 
tell ye,” I did not each time, take out pure 
cheat from each sowing. That ground had 
been mowed 25 consecutive years by my- 
self; never plowed. Never raised any 
cheat around it. The crop of 1887 was all 
cheat or chess—all of it. In the fall sowed 
some of it; it grew well. Madea good crop 
in 1888, cut when ripe—roots died. My 
timothy in 1888, where the cheat or chess 
grew, was all timothy, except two or three 
stalks, likely the seed scattered in 1887 
when cut. (Myself have mowed that 
ground every year since—every cutting 
“timothy.”’) 

Our best authorities call this “chess,” a 
plant; some kind of grass. They differ in 
name of stalk and seed. Likely they had 
not seen a stalk grown from a timothy 
root. None admit that I had grown what 
I have described and sent them. But say 
they: “Is not every seed true to its kind?” 
Yes, with a proviso, “Cause and effect.” 

We have as great monstrosities in the 
human and brute creation, as in the veg- 
etable. Some families have children in- 
telligent—some idiot. The germinating 
power, the body was not “transmuted,” or 
changed. The germ germinated, grew, 
the first, a natural birth. The second 
germ, the same species, without transmu- 
tation, or change of body, germinated, 
grew, was arrested by some unnatural 
cause, produced the unnatural effect—an 
idiot. Children are marked after the 
germ grows. 


After 81 years—from my three years’ ex- 
perience—have been forced to: give up all 
my former theories about cheat or chess. 
That which I raised in 1887 was not from 
the root or seed of anything that ever 
grew. It was from the timothy seed sown, 
germinated, grew without transmutation, 
or change of body; but by some unknown 
“cause” produced this “effect,” this new 
variety, without changing the nature of 
the root.—Seneca Leonard, Ohio. 


CARE OF THE’ HANDS. 


Because a woman must attend to all the 
various duties that fall to the lot of a 
housekeeper and mother it does not neces- 
sarily follow that her hands must be red 
and rough. It is possible for her to keep 


them soft and white as well as clean, but’ 


like everything else worta having in this 
world, it will cost her a little time and 
trouble. She should remember also that 
children are very apt to do as mother does, 
and if she is careful in regard to her per- 
sonal appearance, they will follow her ex- 
ample. 

Loose kid gloves that will not impede 
her movements or hinder her about her 
work may be worn while doing the sweep- 
ing, dusting and many other kinds of work. 
There is no reason why she should plunge 
her hands into the hot water while wash- 
ing dishes, when she can do the work just 
as well with the aid of a dish mop. A 
sponge, fastened to a stick, will be found 
useful in cleaning lamp flues and almost 








“wide tires, the Empire Mfg, Co., Quincy, Ill., have 


every housekeeper has a wire dish rag for 
cleaning kettles and pans. 

When washing her hands she should use 
warm, soft water and only the best soap. 
Ivory soap is excellent for this purpose 
and is not expensive. She should dry 
them carefully and rub them lightly with 
a lotion composed of equal parts of gly- 
cere and rose water, or glycerine and 
bay rum. Keep the nails trimmed evenly, 
and the cuticle pushed back at the base, 
which will improve their appearance and 
prevent the growth of hangnails, They ; 
should always be thoroughly washed at |; 
night, and all stains removed by rubbing 
them with cold cream or some other prep- 
aration that will make them soft and 
smooth.—Western Housekeeper. 


HOW TO FLAVOR ALL SPRAYING 
SOLUTIONS. 


C. A. Green: A little carbolie acid added 
to any and all spraying solutions will neith- 
er injure the solution nor the plants, trees, 
ete., sprayed; and as bees will in no wise 
gather honey where the fumes of the acid 
are, it will always protect them, the best 
of God’s creatures, the best example of do- 
mestic economy and man’s best and sweet- 
est friends.—D. L. W. 


PERSIMMONS. 


Mr. C. A. Green: I have this day sent 
you by mail a few persimmons gathered 
from a tree this day. I have a dozen or 
more trees that are laden with such fruit 
at this time, not all as fine as this, how- 
ever, for these are the finest native per- 
simmons I ever saw. The tree that I 
gathered these from ripens very early, 
sometimes by September Ist, before we 
have any frost. This year they are a little 
late, strange to say, for our apples were 
a month earlier than usual; hence are not 
keeping at all well. I saw an ad. in your 
paper for persimmon. seed some time ago 
from Virginia. Could I turn these to any 
account by selling them for the seed and 
how can I separate the fruit from the seed 
for shipment? I make no use of the fruit 
except for stock, all of which, horses in- 
cluded, are fond of it. The trees afford 
good shade for stock and crops grow well 
under them. They do not appear to clean 
the land. It was an hobby of my father’s 
never to cut a persimmon tree—one that I 
have not trespassed upon except in cases 
where trees have poor fruit or none at all 
or were injured by storm or otherwise. 

If you ever come to Maryland I would 
be delighted to entertain you, for I have 
a family of boys, 18, 11, 9, 7, 4, 2 years 
old respectively, and I trust some, if not 
all of them, will take an interest in farm- 
ing, fruit growing, etc. In other words, in 
land.—Yours truly, J. BE. Norris, Maryland. 

P. S.—I have delayed sending persim- 
mons from time to time until to-day. I 
gathered from tree referred to yesterday. 
We have several trees full yet.—J. H. N. 


C. A. Green: I am one of your sub- 
scribers to “Fruit Grower,” which with 
similar publications act as a diversion to 
the hurry of city life. 

I own a large acreage in Luzerne Co., 
Pennsylvania. {ts altitude is 1,800 to 
2,000 feet. Last spring I grafted ten thou- 
sand chestnut sprouts with improved va- 
rieties with a loss of only about 20 per 
cent. and I have imported 2,000 Japanese 
chestnut trees which are now in trenches 
for the spring work. But since I have 
done so much grafting in the chestnut I 
have several times been cautioned that 
they will not continue to yield improved 
varieties; that they will revert back to 
original stock upon which they are 
grafted. Will you kindly say if this is 
general? 

Now the principal subject of letter. I 
have cleared several hundred acres of 
brush and burned same, the old stumps 
have decayed. On a large portion of this 
I propose to thoroughly harrow and sow 
timothy and clover to prepare for plowing 
in future. But I should like to plant a few 
hundred apple, pear and plum trees, but 
when I read your six books I find that 
the soil should be in condition to grow 
crops of corn, etc. Would it be advisable 
for me to plant apple and such trees on 
this virgin soil if I kept down the under- 
growth? The ground is so matted with 
roots that I am told it would be almost im- 
possible to plow and if you can advise fa- 
vorably I shall prefer to not wait. Wait- 
ing your response, I remain—Yours truly, 
Thomas Harrington, N. Y. 

(Reply: If your soil is full of the live 
roots of plants and trees I hardly think it 
would be advisable for planting of apple 
trees, since the brush would continually be 
growing from the roots left in the soil, and 
the work to keep them down would be very 
great. I saw an apple orchard growing in 
Michigan on land but recently cleared 
where the young growth of saplings al- 
most hid the apple trees from view. I 
could not see how such an apple orchard 
could be a success. If, however, the wild 
growth of trees and shrubs has been sub- 
dued and the land is simply encumbered 
by rocks, or dead stumps, you can plant 
an apple orchard -with reasonable assur- 
ances of success. 

The point I wish to make plain is that 
wild land must be subdued before it can 
be successfully planted to an orchard. It 
is folly to go into a thickekt of briers and 
growing brush, chop out the brush and 
briers and plant apple trees, or any other 
fruit trees, since new shoots will spring up 
from the wild growth and occupy the 
ground. With best wishes for your suc- 
cess, I remain.—Your truly, Chas, A. 
Green. 

—— 0 8 


During the next thirty days the company will 
send out 100,000 of their sample bottles for 25 
cents a bottle. From the past they know that 
even a sample bottle will convince one of the 
merits of ‘5 Drops.” Sold only by us or our 
agents. Write to-day to theSwanson Rheumatic 
Cure Co., 167 Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 





Page Woven Wire Fence Company’s illustrated 
catalogue will be sent free to any person asking 
for it. Their fence is the standard, and is used 
in almost every country On the face of the earth, 
They have, within the last five years, manufact- 
ured enough fence to entirely encircle theearth. 
and’ average twelve horizontal wires hich, and 
used about five hundred thousand (500,000) mules 
of wire. Their address is Adrian, Michigan. 





A Good Cheap Farm Wagon. 


In order to introduce their low metal wheels with 


placed upon the market a farmer’s handy wagon, sold 
at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is only 25 
inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels, with 
4-inch tires. This wagon is made of best material 
throughout, and fully guaranteed for oneyear. Cata- 
logue giving full description will be mailed upon 
application to the manufacturers, who also furnish 
metal wheels at low prices, made any size and width 
of tire to fit any axle. 





PLEASE 


CANDY CATHARTIC. 


SULATE THE LV el } 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





‘UNITARIAN LITERATURE. Apply to 
Mrs. B. P. CROSSMAN, Rochester, N. Y 


FRE 





> Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
ators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 
7 W. Water &t. Byr acuse,N.¥ 


CURED BY |.5 DROPS” 


to this place. 


and back, and 


[TRADE MARK.2 


ty, but they did _ not help me any. 
a bottie and it has cured me. 


done for me. 


Fever. Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness. 


“5 DROPS” 


sample bottles, 25c. each prepaid by mail. 


By A I contd hardly get across the room. 

d biess you always. 
if it were possible.but Lam poor and have no way of travelling around if I should take 
it. Gratefully yours, MRS. 


1 CANNOT PRAISE ‘“‘5 DROPS’”’ ENOUCH. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Dear Sirs:—I thought I would write a statement of my case. 

I was taken in August with Sciatic Neuralgia, and was treated by two of the best physicians of our coun- 
But happy for me I saw your ‘‘S DROPS’ ’ advertisement and sent und got 

l was very bad, could hardly get around at all, but now I can go anywhere. 
I cannot praise **S D&kOPs’’ enough for what it has donefor me. Iam very.very grateful for what youhave . 
i Yours truly, SARAH E, WILSON, Spradling, Kentucky, January 2, 1898, 

As a positive cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia 
( Nervous and Neuraigic Headaches, Heart Weak- 
ness, Toothache, Earache, Croup, Sweiling, La Grippe, Ma!aria, Creeping Numbness, etc, 


ees “5B DROPS” has never been equaled, 


taken but once a day is a dose of this great remedy and to enable all sufferers to makea 
trial of its wonderful curative properties, we will send out for thirty days more, 100, 
Even a sample bottle will convince you of its merit. 


cheapest medicine On earth. Large bottles (300 doses), $1.00 ; for 
by druggists, only by us and ouragents. Agents wanted in new territory. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FOR 30 DAYS MORE YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LA GRIPPE 


is the most concentrated and powerful specific known, 
Free from opiates and ee harmless. 
usually felt the very first night. ul p 
who have been cured by ‘5 DROPS,’’ and whorecommend it to sufferers. 


COD BLESS YOU ALWAYS. 
Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Fri 

think of you as my far away friends, and thank God for directing your advertisement 
Yes! oh yes! I will gladly tell the whole world what your *‘> DROPS 
has done for me. It found me racked with pain from head io foot day and 
night and I had dreadfui sounds in my head. 
uocvors gave me medicine and it would 
come again. I could not have suffered much longer. At times I cared not what became 
of me,and my kidneys werein a very bad shape, Every d 
so many different diseasesin my body that it was difficult to tell where to commence, 


Relief is + 


We have letters of grateful praise from thousand. 


Dear ends:—Yes, yes, I shall always 


1 could not eat, sleep orrest. ‘Lhe 


stop the pain for a short time but it wouid 
octor I went to told me I had 


Now | can walk one and a half miles 
oh, how gladly | would take the agency 


L. WALLACE, McGregor, lowa, January 8, 1 


Backache, Asthma. Hay 


Best and 
days, 3 bottles for $2.50. Notsold 


Write us to-day. 





“FRUITS OF WATER, 


ence of a life of fruit culture. 1200 acres in fruits. Oatalogue new peaches, Japan plums, chestnuts, small 
fruits, etc., free with this book to those who mention this paper and send name of one or more fruit 
Address at once, J. H. 


§9 a new book, new methods, ap id - =e facts. 
t w largest, most beau 
ben wont. Reduces fertilizer bills. Increases 


profits 100 to 700 per cent., based on experi- 





‘owers. 
HALE, South Glastenbury, Conn. 








Wellin 


Abundance 


please apply for it. 


Burbank is saniber well established favorite. : é 
ably early varieties. Simoni is valuable only when picked before maturity, when 
it is said to ripen and become delicious and fragrant. We have a large stock of 
these Japan plum trees in three sizes ; largest, medium, 
medium, Please correspond with us in regard to the purchase of plum trees, also 
of pear, cherry, apple, currants, gooseberries, strawberries or any other item in 
the fruit line that you may think of planting. Our Spring catalogue will be sent 
to all patrons without application, but if you do not receive it by February Ist, 


lum is one of the most widely known of the Japan varieties. 


Willard and Red June are remark- 


and a grade sinaller than 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








Sensibility. 


And the heart that is soonest awake to the 
flowers 
Is always the first to be touch’d by the 


thorns. 
—Moore. 





The Lenox Sprayer Factory.—A 
Model Place. 


The Lenox Sprayer Co., of Pittsfield, Mass., 
have just moved their factory on to another 
site, located on a main street, near the B. 
& A. and N. Y., N. H. & H. depots. The 
traveling public arriving to and departing 
from the city have to pass this spacious fac- 
tory. 

It is the best location in Pittsfield, situated 
near all the freight-houses, which is quite an 
advantage for a shipping point. They are 
the largest shipping concern in that city; 
their Lenox Sprayers are known the world 
over, and are considered the standard and 
most economical on the market. ; 

But as we understand it, since within a 
few hours and just before going to press, 
that the Lenox people find themselyes greatly 
overstocked, from the fact that 5,000 knap- 
sack sprayers. which were made up Since the 
close of last season’s trade are ordered to be 
sold at half-price to get them out of the way, 
it is their regular $4 sprayer. We woul re- 
commend our readers not ‘aving a Lenox 
sprayer to avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity while it is thrown on the market at $2. 
Many a bright young man with a keen eye 
ought to make some money out of this sale. 
See their large advertisement on the bottom 
of last page. 





One of the most attractive catalogues that 
has come to ovr desk is the 189s edition of 
S. L. Allen & Co., Patentees and Manufactur- 
ers of Agricultural Implements, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The cover is neat and striking. The 
descriptions are plainly made. The illustrat- 
ing thoroughly done. hey_offer a number of 
entirely new tools—in addition to their 
Planet Jr. line. Write for this catalogue 
and tell them you saw their advertisement 
in Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Old-Fashioned Flowers. 


Every reader who grows or loves flowers 
should get a copy of the most artistic and 
dainty book; devoted exclusively to flower 
seeds, by the Pioneer Seedswoman of Amer- 
ica, Miss C. H. Lippincott, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The book will be sent you free if you 
mention this paper. 





Seamless Steel Bushell Baskets. 


Are pressed from one piece of cold rolled 
sheet steel, without joints or seams of any 
kind and furnished with malleable iron han- 
dles. They are japanned, tinned or galvan- 
ized after being made; can’t leak—can’t rust. 
May be used for liquids or solids. They are 
easily cleaned, being perfectly smooth; weigh 
but little more than a splint basket and will 
outlive a dozen of the best of them. 

They are manufactured by the Granite 
State Evaporator Co., 500 Temple court, 
New York, N. Y. See their advertisement in 


another column. 
4 
tific methods. Long experi- 
ence. No knife used. Book free. 


Address Dr. C.Weber, 121 W. 9th St. ,Cincinnati,O. 
Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











and Tumors cured by scien- 








SEAFORD. 


Six Seaford 


New and large strawberry 
Plants will be mailed free to 
each subscriber to GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who sends 
us 50 ceuts for one year, aud 
claims this premium wheu 
ordering. 


SHAFrORD. 


\ 


























A SEAFORD. \ 
SS EMO V aS 

















A Good 
Farm Paper 


must be, first of all, reliable. What you read 
in it must be the actual experience of practical! 
men. These men should be recognized authori- 
ties on the subject they write about. What they 
say should be the best information on the sub- 
ject treated. The 


Rural New-Y orker 


gives you just this kind of information. It costs 
money to get the best-informed men to tell what 
they have learned in years of actual experience. 
The experience costs them money—more than 
they charge us for telling it. How much less it 
costs you—about 2 centsa week. Test its value 
for yourself. Send us $1.00 fora year. Readit 
three months. Then if you are not satisfied we 
will return your full dollar. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 
427 Peari Street NEW YORK 

© ~ ] 


SPECIAL OFFER: We would like to 
have every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
receive The Rural New-Yorker next year. 
Many of them do, but we want the number 
increased. Hence, we will send Green’s 
I'ruit Grower for one year to every one who 
sends $1 to this office for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Rural New-Yorker. Send order 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, 


rer SALE 5 miles from Wilmington, 


county seat of Clinton Co,, Ohio. 16 acres nice- 
ly located. Has all kinds of fruit planted. Good 
buildings, including poultry house. A bargain for 
JOHN F. SMITH, Wilming- 














Fruit and Poultry Farm. 


some one. Address, 
ton, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW. 


MILLIONS OF °EM, CHEAP; Also large 
and Biackborr 


WHITTEN, 





stock oc Red and Black Raspberry 
nlants. Catalogue free, Cc. £E. 
Bridgman, Mich, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GRAFTING WAX FOR SALE. 


We offera superior quality of grafting wax, 
in packages of one-half pound, or one pound, by 
mail, post-paid, at 








25c. for half pound and 40c. for 
pound packages. 

By express we can sell this grafting wax at 
25c. per pound. Remember that postage costs 
1s léc. per pound. Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 
STR AWBERRY PLANTS. Selections, your 

: choice at lowest price. Cata- 
logue free. ENOS W. DUNHAM 
STEVENSVILLE, AXICH, 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MICHIGAN. | 


Are you thinking of moving to better your cons 
dition? If so,come to Michigan where. you can get 
comfortable living, good markets, good neighbor. 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products, 
A_prosperous state! 

The Fiint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, bas good 
lands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
doliars per acre, according to location and timber. 
Easy ‘Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 
territory. Address, H. F. MOELLER, 

Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Saginaw, Mich 


Bip ccucot STRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE 
100 varieties E.J-HULL, Olyphant,Pa. 


ES for everybody. Wholesale and 
eee. ge Box 10, Stockley. Del. 
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. How can the Mortgage best be 


~ GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
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Green’s [Fruit Grower 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Household, 


CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 
3. CLINTON PEET, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 





HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 


Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
office of the American Express Co., U nited we of 
Co., “ells, Fargo Express Co., Pacific 

and North Pacinc. An order for not more — 
$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may sen it 


at our risk. ptetned from 
be obtaine 
Post Oflicc Money Orders yo and will cost 


the post-offices of all large 
only’ five cents, You may send money by post 
office money order at our risk. ‘ial 
Registered Letter.— Ali postmasters mus . 
ter your letter if youask them and if sucha eee | 
is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may sen 
money by registered letter at our risk. 
Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and —: 
cago Banks made payable to the order — 
GREEN’s Fauit GROWER may be sent at our : re 
We will not be Responsible for money sen 
letters, in any other Seen one of the four ways 
mentioned above. dad me 
Postage Stamps will be receive e sam 
cash or She fractional parts of a dollar, and in an y 
amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the pub. 
lisher must be notitied by letter or postal — 
when you wish your paper stopped. All arrear~ 
ages should be paid, at the rate of > cents yoge 4 5 
Returning your paper will not enable us . 
continue it, as we cannot find your pe our 
books, unless your pust-oflice address is given. 
Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
papers sent to a new address should eS 
address plainly and also forward the printe “4 
dress cut. from: the last paper received. We wi 
not be resconsible tor papers lost by not follow- 
ing these instructions. 
Missing Numbers.—It occasionally happens that 
numbers of our paper sent te subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In case you do not re- 
number when due, write usa postr 


ceive any ly forward a dupii- 


card, and we will immediate 
cate of the missing numbe:’. 


ace, made known on 
oo intention of the 





application. it is the 
publishers of Green's Fruit Grower to s* 
mit none but reliable advertisers. e 


lose fully $1,000 per year by. refusing 
business hom parties whose reliability might 
be questioned. We believe that ali the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are from reliatle 
parties but if subscribers find any of them 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any tine 
give our personal attention to any complaiuts 
which we receive. 





xutered at Rcchester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 





R, N. Y., MARCH, 1898. 


The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 
paper published in A merica. 


ROCHESTE 














EDITORIAL. 


One Cent Stamps Wanted. 


—_—_—- 


—We can use one cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Do not send two cent stamps, or 
any other size than one cent, unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

















Loudon Raspberry in Kansas. 


A recent report of ibe Kansas Tforticul- 
tural Society, pubiisked in Western Fruit 
Grower, gives the experieree of J. FP. Cecil, 
of Kansas, and his experience with the 
Loudon raspberry. He says it is a good 
variety, as free freta disease as any of that 
variety, and that it has done well with him. 
F. W. Dixon, of Kansas, reported Loudon 
as a vigorovs grower. He believes that it 
is the coming red raspberry. 

The Loudon seems to do well in almost 
every part of the country, even as far away 
es Arkansas. 





Bee Keeping. 





Levi Roscoe suggests that Green’s Fruit 
Grower devote a portion of each issue to 
Bee Keeping. We would like to learn 
whether our readers are interested in bees, 
therefore will ask those who would like a 
department devoted te this subject to drop 
as a postal card. Here is an opportunity 
to vote as to whether you want a depart- 
ment on bees or not. Our object is to give 
the kind of information desired by our 
patrons. 





Paid. 


_———— 


This is a question asked by a leading 
farm paper, and one which we now ask 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower. Will 
you please write us briefly, stating how, in 
your opinion, farmers or fruit growers can 
best pay off mortgages, or how they can 
most successfully pay off any debt which 
they are owing. 

Do not write long letters, which are not 
desired. We want brief, pithy replies, 
which can sometimes be given on a postal 
eard. 

Will small fruit culture help pay off the 
mortgage? We know you cannot plant 
strawberries this spring and get much rev- 
enue from them this year, but our opinion 
is they would help pay off the mortgage 
another year. 





Germany Excluding our Fruit, 





The Emperor of Germany has recently 
authorized his Custom Honse officials to 
receive no American apples. Only a few 
years ago Germany made a grert fuss 
about American evaporated apples, com- 
plaining that they were evaporated on zinc 
trays and contained sma}! particies of zine 
which was injurious as a diet. At the 
present hour other products of the United 
States are liable to be barred out of Ger- 
many. What the result will be we cannot 
tell, but we advise our readers to be on 
their guard in shipping any kind of fruit, 
or fruit trees into Germany for the present. 





The Ostheim Cherry. 


There has been considerable inquiry 
about the Ostheim cherries from readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Our opinion has 
been that this is a valuable cherry, but it 
seems to be little known, especially in the 
Eastern States. It is one of the valuable 
varieties brought to this country by Prof. 
Budd. It has been planted more largely 
in the West and Northwest than else- 
where, owing to the fact that it is exceed- 
ingly hardy. We attach below a state- 
ment by G. J. Carpenter, whose state- 
ments we think can be relied upon in re 
gard to this variety: 

_ “While in attendance at the State Hor- 
ticultural Convention in Denver I did not 
hear the Ostheim cherry recommended for 
culture in Colorado, and am surprised that 
anything so valuable should escape the no- 
tice of our horticulturists. The tree is 
hardy, with drooping habits, bears im- 
mense crops of large, fine fruit, which, 
when fully ripe, is jet black and nearly 
Sweet to the taste; flavor unequaled among 
the cherries. Ripening after the Barly 
Richmond and before the English Morello, 
it fills a niche of its own and always 





for themselves. 


village. 


hints along this line we will reward by 


paper. We do not want long letters. Per- 
haps you can tell the whole story on a 
postal card. 

We desire to make Green’s Fruit Grower 
helpful to all classes and think it possible 
that the children can tell something of in- 
terest and benefit. 





The Value of Educational Insti- 
tutions. 


—_ — 


The Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower at- 
tended school for several years at Lima, 
N. Y. ‘There, on a heautiful hill, com- 
manding a magnificent view of a fertile 
country, is located a seminary, which has 
been doing a good work for nearly fifty 
years. Many of the leading judges, law- 
yers, doctors, ministers and teachers of 
Rochester, N. Y., are graduates of the 
Lima Seminary. The same may be said of 
leading professional men of many other 
cities and towns, not only of Western New 
York, but of the entire country. 

Last evening I met William Markham, 
who, in speaking on this subject, men- 
tioned the fact that when In Japan a few 
years ago he made the acquaintance of sev- 
eral missionaries, and to his astonishment 
found that they were educated at the sem- 
inary in Lima, N. Y. Later he visited 
China, and there also met missionaries who 
were graduates of Lima. You will thus 
see that this veteran institution has pre- 
pared many peorle for usefui work in every 
part of the world. 

Who can estimate the value of an insti- 
tution of this kind, or who can estimate 
the amount of good that has resulted di- 
rectly or indirectly, from its efforts. We 
call attention to these facts, hoping that 
wealthy readers of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
who are bent upon putting their money 
where it will do the most good, may re- 
member that educational institutions are 
among the most helpful agencies, and are 
worthy of liberal endowment. 





Iiow I Commenced Fruit 
Growing. 





I was born and brought up on a farm in 
the town of Rush, twelves miles south of 
Rochester. My taste naturally inclined to 
fruit growing. I knew all the wild berry 
plantations for: miles about our farm, and 
knew where every raspberry bush was lo- 
cated in the fence corners about the place. 
When a boy I was ambitious to plant a 
vineyard on the homestead farm at a time 
when there were scarcely any vineyards in 
New York State. I was, however, discour- 
aged in this enterprise, which might have 
proven very profitable. During part of the 
period of the war of the rebellion I worked 
the farm on shares, making a net profit of 
from one to two thousand dollars per year. 
Having secured a little capital I was in- 
duced to engage in the banking business 
in the city of Rochester, where all went 
well until the disastrous panic of 1878. 
which swept away everything. Then I 
moved to a run-down farm, about twelve 
miles scuthwest of Rochester, in the town 
of Chili, which was ineumbered for all it 
was worth, covered by a mortgage bearing 
interest at seven per cent. We leased this 
farm to some young men who worke:l the 
larger portion on shares, devoting it to 
grain and other ordinary farm crops, we 
retaining only twelve acres for frnit cul- 
ture. This field we nearly coverea wit! 
fruits the first season, principally apples, 
dwarf pears, grapes, red and blac raspber- 
ries, and strawberries. 

Our neighbors learning that we had some 
new varieties of strawberries and raspber- 
ries purchased a few plants of us the first 
year, the total sales amounting to $16.75. 
Since there were two buildings on the farm 
our house rent cost us nothing, ana our 
living was inexpensive. 

The first crop to come into bearing was 
strawberries, which yielded bountifully, 
and were in great demand at high prices. 
Strawberries brought us in the first con- 
siderable sum of money from this farr, 
therefore I have always claimed that 
“strawberries are the poor mgn’s friend.” 
A poor man may not be able to wait for 
his apple, or pear trees to come into bear- 
ing, since he needs money for immediaie 
expenses, but strawberries meet this wait. 
Next to come into bearing were raspberries, 
blackberries and then the grapes, dwarf 
pears, and last were the apples. 

A fruit farm in those days was more of a 
novelty than at present. Thus we had mar- 
kets nearly free of competition in ali the 
neighboring villages, and among the neigh- 
boring farmers. Prices for fruit were high- 
er then than at present. After a few years 
our success induced other people to start in 
fruit growing, and since our plantations 
gradually increased we found some surplus 
of certain kinds of fruit, therefore we 
started an evaporator, in which we evapor- 
ated more black raspberries than anything 
else, which sold at profitable prices. For 
a time it looked as though our neighbors 
would destroy our markets entirely, since 
so many of them began small fruit grow- 
ing, but after a time one and another of 
these people withdrew and left us almost 
alone in the field. 

Our sales of small fruits were made en- 
tirely at the surrounding villages, and 
among the well-to-do farmers. We secured 
far better prices in such markets than did 
fruit growers who sold in the city of Roch- 
ester, twelve miles away. 

Occasionally 2 late spring frost would de- 
stroy the blossoms of our strawberries and 
raspberries in May or June, which was dis- 
couraging, but taking one year with an- 
other our fruits of all kinds were exceed- 
ingly profitable, and we prospered. 

In addition to our sales of fruits we is- 
sued a small price list of plants of straw- 
berries, raspberries and other small fruits, 
and each year ovr sales of these plants in- 
creased until they reached very consider- 
able proportions. These sales of plants 
shouli be made a feature of all small fruit 
plantations. For instance, if a man is 
growing currants for the fruit he must nec- 
essarily have a large amount of cuttings 
from his currant bushes, that he can plant 
and transform into a salable product; the 
same will apply to raspberries, strawber- 
ries, grapes, blackberries, ete. 

While the experience I had in the bank- 
ing business at Rochester for twelve years 
was somewhat. expensive, it was worth to 
me all that it cost, since it gave correct 
ideas of méthods of conducting business. I 
went to this run-down farm, poor in money, 
but well stocked with correct ideas of busi- 
ness. For twelve years I had stood behind 
a bank counter handling large sums of 
money, becoming thoroughly informed in 
regard to the methods of the business 
world, and of the most successful business 
men. Here is a point I would like to em- 
phasize, since it is one thot the average 
man does not appreciate. Many people fail 
of success along various lines of enterprise 
owing to the fact that they are not quali- 
fied by experience for conducting a large 


How Children have Made Money 


We would like to hear from children un- 
der fifteen years of age, living in the 
country, who have earned a little money 
Piease write us a short 
letter telling in what way you have earned 
a little pin-money on the farm, or in the 


‘Those who send us the most valuable 
mailing to them six plants of Jessie straw- 


berry. Do not allow your letter to be more 
than one single page of a sheet of letter 


line it may be, is pretty much the same 
the world over. In order to succeed largely 
We must have considerable knowledge of 
the way in which business is done. Busi- 
ness rules will apply to all kinds of human 
industry. Where the business cuterprise is 
small, one’s lack of knowledge of business 
may not be so apparent, but when business 
increases to 2 considerable magnitude it 
will be discovered that business principles 
and business qualifications are absolutely 
necessary. Therefore if the reader has 
| Sons whom he expects will occupy positions 
of importance in a business way, he should 
give them practical experience of business 
by allowing them to serve an apprentice- 
ship with successful business men in order 
to learn how large business enterprises are 
successfully conducted. 





rious kinds of willows, Golden Blder, Red 
Elder, Common Elder, and between these 
all the hardy flowering shrubs I could 
think of; also at intervals the red leaf 
plum, Prunus Pissardi, which is very ef- 
fective, also an occasional Trumpet Vine, 
and other climbing shrubs; the center of 
this plot I enlarged by introducing a cir- 
cular bed which relieves some- 
what the regulur outline of this bor- 
der, which is objectionable. In this bed, 
which is quite large, I planted Clematis 
Jackmani, white lilies for a border, sev- 
eral Tree Cranberry, four Irish Juniper, 
two Out-leaved Sumach, four White 
Lemoni lilac, and a sprinkling of red per- 
ennial phlox, which enliven the bed 
throughout, the latter part of summer. 
These crimson phlox are very attractive 
when planted among shrubbery, or in beds 


A Good Sale of Apples. 





Supervisor Carpenter, of’ Chili, N. Y., 
has an apple orchard on his farm within a 
few miles 'of Rochester, which bore a good 
crop of fruit the past season. An apple 
buyer called upon him and offered two 
hundred dollars for the fruit upon the trees, 
the buyer to pick the fruit and barrel it 
himself. Later on the same buyer offered 
Mr. Carpeater two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for the fruit, asking Mr. Carpenter to 
notify him before selling the apples to any 
other person. This last remark on the part 
of the apple buyer led Supervisor Carpen- 
ter to infer that apples were in good de- 
mand, therefore he did not sell at once. 
Later Mr. Carpenter sold the fruit from 
this small apple orchard for seven hundred 
dollars. 
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Home Grounds. 





new grounds about new houses. 


cases without seeing the lot. 


same manner. 
this place was to grade the land. 
not a new house. 


How to Lay Out and Beautify 


We are receiving numerous applications 
from our readers for instructions and ad- 
vice in regard to laying out and planting 
These 
friends send us sketches of their place, but 
it is difficult for any one to advise in such 


I give herein a rough design of the home 
of the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower at 
Rochester, N. Y., the plot of ground laid 
out embracing a little over three acres, but 
a smaller lot could be laid out in mueh the 
The first thing I did with 
It was 
The ground had been 
planted with little regard to good taste, 


among other plants and shrubs, since the 
blossoms are very showy, and continue in 
bloom for a month or more, and are easy 
to sueceed with. I will allow no tree to 
obstruct the -beautiful distant view, thus 
in time will remove some of the trees. 

I continued this border along the south 
side of the grounds which I mark plot 
No. 5. ‘The south side is the least desir- 
able of any side, hence I intended to ob- 
scure the view from that side entirely by 
planting a row of poplars. The width of 
the border No. 5 is about eight feet, which 
gives room for filling in with an occasional 
evergreen, Norway Spruce, Hardy Hy- 
drangea, and Eulalia, or Ostrich Plume, 
Perennial Phlox and evergreens. This 
Eulalia I make exceedingly effective along 
borders, since it is far more showy than 
any shrub even during winter. I use it 
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three acres. 
live years old. 


and with imperfect grading. I spent some 
time and some money in removing the soil 
from the higher portions, and filling up 
the lower ground to the east, also to the 
north, to give a better grade to the front 
yard, which was hollowing in the center, I 
sowed a mixture of lawn grass seed, and 
very soon had a nize lawn but had con- 
siderable work in eutting out the docks, 
dandelions and other weeds which always 
come in on newly sodded lawns. 

The next question was to plan the drive- 
way and walks. There was already a 
straight driveway from the street to the 
house, and from thence to the barn, nearly 
as shown in sketeh. My first thought was 
that it would be better to have a cireular 
driveway and walk combined, laid from 
the street in a circle to the 
house front and from thence again to 
the street to the west. But an eminent 
landscape gardener advised me to leave the 
nearly straight driveway, as it was, say- 
ing there was no excuse for having a bend 
in the road at that point. I, however, se- 
cured a slight curve from the house to the 
barn, and another curve from the barn to 
our oflice building; this driveway was ex- 
cavated eight inehes and filled in with 
stone chips from the stone quarry, then 
covered with gravel and coal ashes, which 
made an excellent roadbed, which has not 
troubled me with the appearance of grass 
or weeds. 

The next thought was to secure a wide 
expanse of unbroken jlawn. This I have 
marked No. 2 on design, which embraces 
about half an aere of sod not disturbed by 
any plaut or shrub, except an apple tree, 
and two or three cherry trees standing in 
ai group not far from the house. No place 
is perfect without some such lawn plot as 
this, either larger or smaller as_ the 
grounds may permit. There is an expanse 
on lawn invfront of the house, plot No. 1, 
on which stands two large horse chestnuts 
thirty years old, and north of these two 
round beds, one containing evergreens and 
crimson perennial phlox, and the 
Clematis climbing over the stump with 
Golden Lilies and a few roses around it. 
The plot marked No. 3 (nearly one-half 
acre) is entirely and closely occugied with 
ornamental shrubs and trees. These were 
at first planted in rows somewhat close, 
about three and a half feet apart, which 
were cultivated with horses, thus giving 
immediate effect. As the shrubs increased 
in size some were removed, also the trees 
where they were crowded. Near the cen- 
ter of this plot Ne. 3 is a group of ever- 
greens extending nearly across the plot, 
but grouped more densely at the northern 
extremity. These are mostly Scotch Pine 
and Norway Spruce, twenty or thirty of 
them. It is well to mass the evergreens 
at some point like this, as well as to scat- 
ter them about the borders, since they en- 
liven the place during the winter, are 
beautiful when covered with snow, and 
are also attractive in summer. Along the 
east side, which is the side offering a. fine 
view of distant hills, there is an embank- 
ment about.four feet, caused by raising the 
street. The street cars run along this high 
elevation: All along this eastern border I 
have planted, to a width of six or eight 
feet, first evergreens of different kinds at 
intervals of eight or ten feet. Between 
them I planted Schwedleri Maple, Soft 








brings a good price.” 


business. Business, no matter along what 


Maple. Oak. Wild Cherry. Mulberry, va- 
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Cut showing plan of tbo home grounds of the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, embracing about 
Trees in front, plot 1, are too formal. They were on the place originally and are now 
Rows of trees or shrubs should generally be avoided. 
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along the borders between every plant at 
the front edge. I use it also in nearly all 
beds, and in rows of ornamental beds. 
Eulalia, Blood Leaf Plum, Smoke Tree, 
Tree Cranberry and Hardy Hydrangea are 
almost indispensable for such planting as I 
have done. There are many trees planted 
along these borders. which I have not 
mentioned, among them being the Red 
Leaf Beech, Gingko (or Maiden’s Hair), 
rose bushes, and numerous other items, all 
of which were carefully fertilized by ap- 
plications of manure and carefully culti- 
vated for the first few years. ‘They are 
now so well established as not to need 
much cultivation. When the trees and 
shrubs become crowded along this border, 
or beds, I ruthlessly dig them out and de- 
stroy them. There ig no greater mistake 
than to allow trees or shrubs to crowd 
each other, since then they destroy the 
effect except possibly when planted in 
groups. 

Along the driveway leading from the 
house to the office is a row of elms with an 
occasional poplar for immediate effect, and 
between these trees ornamental bushes, 
such as Deutzia, ete. 

At the rear of the house marked plet 
No. 4 is our vegetable garden. Between 
the house and this garden is a row of 
evergreens, Through ihe center of this 
garden is a hedge of dwarf pears. 
Along the western border I have 
planted grape vines the entire length, 
which have been bearing for several years, 
mostly Concord, Worden, Niagara, Lady, 
Brighton, Moyer, Green Mountain and 
Delaware. The sparrows sometimes de- 
stroy portion of this crop. I also have 
several large grape vines growing up in 
the rear of the dwelling, also on the west 
and south sides of the barn, partly cover- 
ing a portion of those structures, 

I have given this description of the home 
of the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
thinking this would be the best method of 
giving hints to our readers who desire in- 
formation along those lines. You will no- 
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tice that the principal plantings are b 
grouped on blocks No. 3 and on the eastern h 


and southern border, leaving other plots 
largely unbroken lawn. I have forgotten 
to state that the large plot No. 6 is divided 
by a hedge row of dwarf pears. I recotn- 
mend setting hedge rows as this, planting 
dwarf pears two to four fect apart in the 
row, giving them good cultivation, keep- 
ing the ground rich and cutting back the 
tops more than one-half each season, keep- 
ing them down as low as possible. They 
are not only an object of beauty in bloom 
and foliage and fruit, but furnish a deli- 
cacy for the table,,or luncheon, from Au- 
gust to January. 

When I have attempted to tell planters 
of home grounds what to plant, I have 


u 


are not always well informed as to the 


mer’s door and offers three, four or five do!- 
lars for a fat sheep, a fat calf or a fat 
hog. 
these items are worth. 
knows precisely 
thus often farmers sell at half price. 


Anniversary of Green’s Fruit 


be the seventeenth anniversary of its birth- 
day. 
April 1, 1881. 
tinuously since that date without one inter- 
ruption, and has never been behind in ap- 
pearing to its subscribers. 


augurated there were but few horticultural 
papers jin existence. 
number of horticultural papers have be- 
come established, many of which have been 
discontinued. 


warmly received from the date of the first 


Green’s Fruit Grower now has the largest 
circulation of any horticultural paper in 


Green’s Fruit Grower whe have taken this: 
paper since 1881, or soon after, will they 
kindly address us by eard, or letter, stating 


scribess. 


Growe: was from Pomfret Landing, Conn. 
I would like to hear if this man is living, 
and whether he still takes the paper. 


plants or trees is to divide you: orders, 
sending a partial list of your wants to one 
firm, and a partial list to another firm. 
Our advice is, do not do this. 


sery stock to nurserymen, all of each class 
to one firm. People who buy these products 
do not know how much work a small order 
makes in an office where it is received. No 
matter how small the order, it has to go 
through the regular routine when received 


man, having to be entered on various books 


receive an order for less than one dollar, 
owing to the expense connected with a 
trifling order, keeping a record of it and 
attending to its wants. 


firm is able to do by you, and the less in 
proportion will be the charges for freight 
and express, boxing, etc. 


PLAIN is that you will be better served in 
one considerable order for seeds or nursery 
stock, with any firm, than you will by di- 


better pleased in getting your larger order 
rather than your smaller one. 


Ww 
one firm. 
men. Send orders for fruit trees and plants 
to nurserymen. 
seeds. 


since in looking over the different cata- 
logues you may 4nd a slight variation of 


itable to yourselves or to the firm you deal 
with. 


my father returned home from the war of 
1812, I recollect hearing him frequentiy 
telling of the big pear trees at Monroe, 
Mich., on the river Raisen, near Lake Erie. 
In the last few years I chanced to be in 
Monroe, and meeting my old and esteemed 
friends, Dr. Warder and Mr. Bothern, of 


Congress, I asked them to go and see the 
largest pear tree in the world of which we 


time, five feet from the ground, 13 feet in 
circumfereuce. 


to 70 fect high. 


But what we all wondered at was that the 


mense tree was a playground for over 100 
children. 
it never failed to bear, nor had he ever 
seen any blight on the tree. 
crop was about 50 bushels of pears. 
were generally beaten off the tree by men 
with a club, while others held tarpaulin 


were shipped and sold in the Detroit mar- 
ket for ahout $1 per bushel. 
many others of those large pear trees there, 
but no other so large as this. 


Editorial, continued on Page 10. 


Here is an illustration of good business 
Management in the sale of a crop. Had 
Mr. Carpenter accepted the first twa offers 
he would have lost more than half of the 
value of his apple crop. There are other 
times when farmers and fruit growers lose 
money by not accepting offers for crops. 
All this teaches that we should be well 
informed, consider the matter carefully, 
and decide to the best of our ability. 
I am satisfied that many times farmers 
sell their products at a price far below the 
market price, owing to the fact that they 


market price. A butcher drives to a far- 


The farmer does not kuow what 
The man who buys 
what they are worth, 





Grower. 





The April issue of our publication will 


Green’s Fruit Grower was born 
It has been published con- 


At the time that this publication was in- 


Since 1881 a large 


Green’s Fruit Grower seems to have been 
ssue. The number of subscribers has con- 


inuously increased up to the present date, 


his or any other country. 
If there are yet with us subscribers to 


hat fact, since we desire to cali attention 
o the fact that we have such veteran sub- 


The first subscriber to Green’s Fruit 





Advice to Planters. 





This is the season when readers are get- 
ing catalogues from seedsmen and nur- 
erymen. The temptation in _ ordering 


Send in your 
ntire order for seeds to seedsmen, or nur- 


t the office of the seedsman or nursery- 


nd having to pass through the hands of 
arious clerks. Most nurserymen will not 


The larger your order is the better the 


THE POINT I WISH TO MAKE 


iding the order among three or four, and 
1e firm you are dealing with will be far 


You also 
ive postage and time in corresponding 
ith different firms if you deal entirely with 
Send orders for seeds to seeds- 


Nurserymen do not grow 
Seedsmen do not grow fruit trees. 
We call your attention to this matter, 


rices in a few items, which may tempt 
ou to divide your order among different 
rms, Which we can assure you is not prof- 





A Great Pear Tree. 





I call it the largest in the world. When 


orticultural fame, at the Horticultural 


ave evidence up to this time. We went 
nd found the tree. It measured at that 


We did not measure the 
eight, but the Doctor thought it was 65 
The tree was still vigorous 
nd had been planted no doubt long pre- 
ious to 1800. This tree had been planted 
y the old French settlers in an early day. 


ld citizens of that ancient village took no 
nterest in them. This one was surrounded 
y a fence and the lot fenced in a school- 
ouse, and under the shade of that im- 
The owner of the tree told me 
Its annual 
They 
nder the limbs and caught the pears, They 


There were 








met with difficulty, also difficulty in telj- 
ing how to lay out their grounds without 


» 
, 





having seen them, but I trust the reader 
may get some ideas from this sketch and 
from what I have written. 





—The goose will pay well for all the dis- 
agreeable noise it makes and the appetite 
that it feeds. Corn is the best feed for 
geese in winter. 

—Ground corn one part, ground oats two 


milk—to be fed warm preferably—is com- 
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parts and bran or middlings mixed with | ¢ 
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mended for the morning meal for hens. 


SOOCCercrs 


Six ‘hardy 
Persimmon Trees 


‘will be mailed, post- 
paid, to each subscriber 
to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who sends 
Y us 50 cents and claims 
this premium when 





PERSIMMON 


TREES. 


are a 5 year subscriber, please read 


service. Thinkin 
nave chosen to ma 


offers with other papers; and 


Culture, for 50 cents. 





FOUR LOUDON red raspberry plants and 
two small Persimmon trees by mail, post- 
paid. will be given each subseriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. 
and claims this premium when subscribing. 








gifts to our subscribers, which we trust w 


desirable. All will be sent by mail, 


pedia for 60c., Rural New Yorker, American Poultr 
Grower for $1. 
Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you must in 
the same letter claim one of the premiums. If you fail to claim this 
= when you subscribe, it will be useless for you to make your claim 
ater, since it is impossible for us to look over 50,0 

such a small matter. 


R 


RUIT (;ROWE 


—TO— 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1808. 


Since your subscription is supposed to expire with this issue, unless you 
the following offers, which are simply 
ill be of interest and do good 
that a large number of offers might be perplexing, we 
e few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal and 
post-paid. Note also our clubbing 
particularly of the New York Weekly Tri. 
bune, one year, with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents. Also 
Fruit Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on Fruit 
Also Farm and Home, Fruit 


No, 53. 


SIX McKINLEY strawberry plants (new) 
will be mailed free to each subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who will send us 50c. 
for one year, and claim this premium when 
subscribing. 

McKinley was introduced by Ellwanger & 
Barry last year at $2.00 per 12. We have 


fruited it at our farm and city place the 
past season, and consider it very promising. 


The plant is exceedingly vigorous and 
healthy, producing heavy crops of large, 
dark red, firm berries, of good form; season 
medium. This is the firmest berry I know 


of for a large berry. We offer McKinley now 
for the first time, and guarantee extra strong 
plants. 

No. 6. 


SIX SEAFORD, new and large strawberry, 


will be mailed free to each subscriber t 
Green's Fruit Grower who sends us 50c, Pi 


one year and claims this premium when or- 
dering. 

Seaford fruited at our Rochester, N. ) » 
farm the past season, and proved to be of 
extraordinary size, firm, deep, bright, 

















No, 2. 
TWO RED CROSS currants una two Us- 
trich Plume plants will be mailed, post-paid, 
to all who send us 50c. for Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year. and who claim this pre- 
mium when subscribing. 
Red Cross is the largest and sweetest new 


red currant, costing $1250. 
Ostrich Plume not only is the most beau- 


tifu! lawn plant, but it blossoms into plumes 
just before winter, and these plumes are 
valuable for house decoration, keeping per- 


glossy red. Quality fine enough to suit a 
king. The plant is as large and vigorous 
as Bubach, fully equal to Bubach in size 
and far more productive. It ripens its crop 
much faster, and is several days earlier, thus 
commanding the highest price. Seaford ber- 
ries are so Jarge and handsome, and of such 
superior quality, a commission man has guar- 


anteed to sell thein at 25c. per quart. It is 
above cut, which is from photograph. It is 


deep rich red to the center, and very solid. 
We have a fine stock of picnts of our own 
growing. These plants are strong in leaf 
and root, and will délight all who receive 
them. Though a new berry, in the sense 
of widespread dissemination, it has been 
very thoroughly and extensively tried for 
some four years by careful and discriminat- 
ing growers in one of the most critical 
strawberry sections of our country. It is a 
berty of tremendous size and beauty,:cpro- 
duced with an abundance that was simply 
astonishing. The years that have gone by 
have confirmed first judgment, and we offer 
Seaford to the public with confidence in its 
extraordinary value as a market strawberry. 


No, 7, 


This machine for 
stamping in plain rub- 
ber type, your name 
and address, will be 
mailed YOU with 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
one year for 50 cents. 


No. 8, 


GREEN’S SIX 
BOOKS, devoted first 
to Apple Culture; sec- 
ond, Pear Culture; 





fectly for years. 1 regard this unsurpassed 
as an ornament for lawn, or house interior. 
—C. A. Green. 





SIX HARDY PERSIMMON trees will be 
mailed, post-paid, to each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. and 
claims this premium when ordering. 





No, 4, 


TWELVE BISMARCK, large and superior 
strawberry, will be mailed free to each sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower who sends 
us 50c. and claims this premium when sub- 
scribing. 

Bismarck is a self-fertilizing strawberry, 
possessing all the desirable peculiarities of 
Bubach. To those familiar with the Bubach 
nothing further need be said, since Bubach 
has been a favorite berry, and more plants 
have been planted than of any other. Bu- 
bach has two defects which Bismarck cor- 
rects. Bubach is a pistillate, requiring other 
varieties to be planted near it, while Bis- 
marck is self-fertilizing. Bubach, while of 
good quality, is not of the highest character. 
Bismarck is of better quality. We have in 
Bismarck an extraordinary large berry, 
glossy, fine color, good shape and good qual- 
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third, Plum and 
Cherry Culture; 
fourth, Raspberry 
and Blackberry Culture; fifth, Strawberry, 
Currant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Culture, 
illustrated under one leatherette cover; price 
25c., post-paid, or mailed free as a premium 
with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 60c. 
No, 9, 
GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS, devoted first to, 
How We Made the Old Farm Pay; second, 
Peach Culture; third, How to Propagate 
Trees, Plants and Vines; fourth, General 
Fruit Instructor; all under one paper cover, 
illustrated; price by mall, post-paid, 25c., or 
given as a premium with Green’sa Fruit 
Grower, one year, 50c. 
NOTICE—IMPORTANT.—AI! plants will be 
mailed in spring unless you especially direct 
us otherwise. 
We can send only ONE premium with each 
subscription as numbered above, 
We CANNOT make any change In varteties 
of Premiums named. 





A SCIENTIFIC MICROSCOPE 
MAGNIFIES 500 TIMES. 
An instrument 7. awe Farmer Should 


NOT A TOY. 


This microscope {3 
— imported 
from rance and 
readily sells for $lat 
retail. As regards 

ower and conven- 
lent handling, good 
judges pronounce it 
the best ever intro- 
duced for popular 
use. The cylindrical 
case is manufactur- 
ed from highly pol- 
ished brass, while 
there are two separ- 
ate lenses—one at 

; each end of the mi- 
fF croscope, The larg- 
‘er glass is a convex 
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NYOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


—_——_— 
““The hand that rocks the cradle 








rules the world.’’ 


—— 
Thoughts in Rhyme. 








written for Green’s Fruit Grower by George 
Sines. 
TRANSMISSION OF THE FLOWER. 
The fragrance of the flower 
We cannot see or hear, 
But we know its presence 
Eyen when we’re near. 
The fragrance is transmitted 
From the senses to the mind, 
The impression from the flower 
Will be pictures at the time. 


TELL ME. 


A little ray of sunshine, 

A litdle parental love 
Creates a little spark of life 
With power from above. 

A few little dew drops 
To quench a little thirst— 
Tell me. 
Is it a lily with its petals fair 
Or parental love in form 
In this world for care. 
+. sd - 


SPRING TIME IN THE MEADOWS. 

Dear little Blue Bottle 

Peeping from their mourn, 
Awaiting for some sunshine 

To develop their little forms. 
The grass is now like velvet 

The path seems lined with gold 
The birds they are singing 

Same song as of old. 
The spring it is bubbling, 

As though it was with joy, 
This truly was a paradise 

To all us little boys. 

* * * 
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FLOWERS’ XMAS GREETING. 


Lily and Rose 
Forget-me-not, 
The Weeping Willow 1s here, 
The Snow Balls they are falling, 
But the Evergreens they will cheer, 
The Trumpet flower was blowing, 
Its greeting in the morn 
A merry Xmas to you all, 
Good will to those are born. 
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CHESTNUT. 
A tiny mite of life 
From the bloom to the burr, 
Nature making preparation 
For this little seed to sow. 
Parental leaves a-dropping 
To protect it from the cold, 
Mother earth awaiting 
To create this little soul. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
A Golden Key. 


Written for Green’s Fruit’ Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


A young mother was sleeping (so the 
story goes) with her baby by her side. In 
her dream,, a bright fairy came and said 
she was sent to give her darling a valuable 
gift that would be a golden key to unlock 
the doors and admit him to happiness, 
wealth and fame. It was the gift of say- 
ing “Thank you.” The mother awoke with 
a frown, and a “Is that all?’ “I wish it 
was gold, diamonds and success in life.” 
Baby grew into a boy, with a genial dis- 
position and smiling face and always 
ready with a pleasant “Thank you,” for 
little favors. It succeeded wonderfully, 
for all, old and young, are. influenced by 
a kindly manner and the boy became, in 
time, a successful business man. It is 
very important to begin when the child 
first lisps to teach him to say thank you. 
“It is hard work,” said a young mother, 
“hut Willie will say it of himself in time.” 
No, my dear, Willie will not say it unless 
he is taught it from his youth up, and 
there will be another man that will not 
say these two words to his wife perhaps, 
Whose heart hungers for a little outward 
appreciation of her many services. One of 
the most flagrant violations of not return- 
ing thanks for services rendered came on 
& ride up Mount Washington one bright 
sulny morning. Not a cloud was in the 
sky as we started for the top. One young 
girl had only a thin summer garment for 
én extra wrap, declaring it was too warm 
even to carry that. When half way we 
entered a storm cloud, the wind cutting 
like iee, and the rain freezing to our 
clothes, The young girl’s lips were pur- 
ple and she shivered with cold. Our burly 
driver had a coat of most tremendous 
thickness, but seeing how the poor girl was 
suffering, took it off and wrapped it around 
er. It probably saved her life, or from 
& severe fit of sickness. She wore the coat 
up to the top and back again, -for the 
Weather continued severe, and on arriving 
& the hotel she threw it at the driver’s 
feet, with a “Here’s your coat,” and 
stalked off. The rest of us wanted to cry 
‘Shame . on you.” Let those who have 
ttle children be instant in season and 
out of season to teach them to say thank 
You, and all of us can study to improve 
°lr manners in this respect, remembering 
tis a golden key that unlocks many of 
the pleasures of life. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS. 


Tam going to tell the young girls to 
“am thoroughly four things and right in 
er Own home, too, it will serve them 
ter than a diploma from the highest col- 
9 in the land and make them valuable 
od only in their homes, but to society 
> First, “Make a prime cup of cof- 
&." “Pshaw!” exclaims the girl, “give 
is something not so easy.” I tell you 
: ‘not so easy.” To select the best at 
Paha is important, then plenty of 
vy is needed to bring it to a perfected 
deli’ With just the right color, and mixed 
‘cately with milk at the right tempera- 
te. There isn’t one girl in a hundred 








that can serve a perfect cup of coffee. My 
next accomplishment is to make good toast 
and again I see the dear little nose go up 
in the air with a “Nothing hard about 
that.” But many a sick one has turned 
in disgust from the streaked, blackened, if 
not Soggy thing brought them to eat. Here 
again brains are needed. Not to have the 
stove too hot, or too cold, but the bread 
nicely cut, not too thin, or too thick and 
covered a delicate brown all over, and not 
Streaked as it generally is, and served on 
a pretty plate. My third accomplishment 
is to do up a parcel nicely. If for the 
post, securely. One of the post-office 
clerks told me he had to keep a ball of 
twine handy for so many packages came 
hardiy secured at all and the contents 
would be lost before they reached their 
journey’s end. “If folks were only more 
careful,” said he, “we poor clerks would 
be saved much time and temptation to pro- 
fanity.” My last accomplishment is to be 
a good letter writer. Thousands of letters 
are put in the office, carelessly directed, 
even if the stamp is not put on, or even 
not sealed. The same _ post-office clerk 
told me that many did not put on the 
State, or put in the wrong number or street. 
Said he: “It is a wonder, not that so many 
letters are lost, but that so many reach 
the right place.” A correctly written busi- 
ness letter with all the needed informa- 
tion put in, short, and to the point, may 
mean money gained, and at least the good 
will of the person addressed. An inter- 
esting friendly letter, showing the ins and 
outs of one’s home life is better than a 
knowledge of French and German to the 
writer. Girls! Don’t look upon knowing 
how to do these things as too small to be 
thought of. Any one, or all of them, may 
do more for you than you can possibly 
imagine. 
GRANDMA’S HERBS. 


It was a very small house that a dear 
old lady had left to her when her husband 
died, and a back yard that might well be 
called a handkerchief garden. Her income 
was barely a hundred dollars a year, and 
yet so pieced out was it by the many little 
ways she earned nickels and dimes that 
she always had enough to live in comfort, 
and even could help those poorer than her- 
self. Her great delight was her herb bed, 
and it was kept in such perfect order, the 
colors of the different plants arranged so 
tastefully that it was a delight to all that 
saw it. There was a long row of parsley, 
with its mossy curled leaves. The little 
bunches were in great demand among the 
city folks. It was so nice, they said to 
have something so fresh and crisp to 
eat with bread and butter, also to flavor 
soups and gravies. Back ef these came 
the Lavender, the leaves so fragrant for 
scenting drawers and boxes, and again 
sweet Marjoram, Thyme and Summer Sav- 
ory. As she took pains every fall to put 
them up in clean paper bags, nicely labeled, 
she had a regular set of customers that 
bought of her when poultry time came 
around. She knew the value of the old 
plant, Lemon Verbena, and her’s were so 
tarifty with their fragrant leaves. If any 
of her neighbors had headache she took a 
spray to press to the nose, and thus re- 
lieve the pain. Though grandma’s taste did 
not run to raising flowers she liked color 
in the garden and we were surprised at 
the pretty effects she obtained from using 
vegetables alone. She had some Butter- 
cup Lettuce, its golden color as handsome 
as a Coleus, and very ornamental for the 
table. And against the fence were the 
dwarf Peppers, loaded down with their 
ruby fruit, pretty enough to be pot plants. 
The old lady’s house, made of plain, un- 
painted boards, was homely enough, but 
the Gourds that completely covered it, 
back, front and sides, turned it into such 
an artistic bit that fiany an ‘amateur 
photographer took a snap shot at it. Such 
curious Gourds! Nest eggs, spoons, sugar 
troughs, dippers and clubs. The children 
were wild with delight whea she gave 
them. So grandma’s herb-bed kept her in 
health and good spirits and the sale of her 
garden products added not a little to her 
income. There are many lonely old ladies 
fretful because they have so little to oc- 
cupy their time and thoughts: if they 
worked outdoors in a bed of this kind they 
would find many new interests in life. 


TWO HOUSES. 


In the suburbs of a city a large field was 
divided into builcing lots, streets made, 
and the whole put into the market. A man 
built a house to live in, but was one of the 
short-sighted, close-fisted kind that threw 
aside the florists’ catalogues, and looked 
upon trees and shrubs as trash. Soon an- 
other man of the same kind built next 
followed by others, and the whole street 
soon looked “cheap” and came in time into 
the hands of a foreign population. Of 
course the houses hardly paid on the in- 
vestments. Very different was a street at 
the other end of the big field. A live, 
reading, thinking man was the first to buy 
a lot and build. He named his street Gar- 
land avenue, as having a “taking” sound, 
and put his house far back on his lot, léay- 
Ing quite a space for a lawn. He delayed 
the finishing touches inside to have a lit- 
tle money for outside improvement. He 


turfed the lawn, put a row of shade trees | 


in front with a circular bed for flowers 
and the first year they were gay Petunias 
and a Scarlet Runner covering the porch 
made a bright bit of color. In the back 
yard he planted an apple tree in the cen- 
ter and a row of currant bushes by the 
back fence. Every year he added a few 
shrubs and most important of all, he kept 
things in order around his house by work- 
ing a short time at least every day. He had 
not been a strong man, but the exercise in 
the open air and his interest in all his 
growing things improved his health. Soon 
after he had moved into his new house, a 

fan came walking by with his wife. The 
pretty cottage with its neat surroundings 
attracted her and she said: “I like this 
place, let me buy next and have a garden. 
It will be so nice for the children!” This 
came about in due time followed by others. 
A village improvement society was formed 
and there was a pleasant rivalry among 
the neighbors and each tried to have the 
most attractive home. They found also, 
by clubbing together, the trees and shrubs 
were within the means of all, and if any 
wanted to sell they easily found a pur- 
chaser and made a good per cent. on the 
original investment. There are new streets 
cut through every year and houses started. 
It pays to take pains with the first ones 
and money is not misspent in providing 
trees and shrubs. In fact, by making it 
look pretty a better class of tenants or 
builders is sure to follow. 





—A damp cloth dipped in common soda 
will brighten tinware. Rub briskly and 
dash hot water over it. 
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Delicious Apple Omelet. 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal Mrs. 8. 
T. Rorer gives the following receipt for 
apple omelet: “Separate four eggs; beat 
the whites to a very stiff froth; then add 
the yolks and beat again, adding gradually 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Have ready an omelet-pan, in which you 
have melted a tablespoonful of butter; put 
in the mixture; when it begins to thicken 
spread over a layer of apple sauce. Fold, 
turn out and serve at once with powdered 
sugar.” 





Patti Still Lovely. 


I met Patti yesterday. I do not know 
how old she is, but she is still pretty enough 
to fall in love with, and her conversation 
is inexpressibly charming. There was a 
report that she was ill two or three days 
ago, which sent a sensation right through 
the world. But she was only suffering from 
a slight attack of eczema, and is now per- 
fectly well again. But her husband, Sig- 
nor Nicolini, is, I fear, dying. He has 
Bright’s disease, and is, in fact, internally 
a wreck. So ill, indeed, is he that Patti 
is not allowed to see him. “Would Patti 
marry again if she were to be left a 
widow?” It would not be at all surpris- 
ing, and she would have many suitors for 
her hand, who would be attracted, not by 
her money, but by her downright beauty 
and fascination, for she is, without’ exag- 
geration, as fresh as a girl of 20.—London 
Cor. Philadelphia Enquirer, 





Give Her Two Cents, 


Young men, take the advice of an old 
lady and never marry until you find a girl 
you can trust with everything, even some 
of your precious money. Promise this and 
stick to it all your life (and your reward 
shall be great), that if’ you earn ten cents 
a week, she shall have two of that without 
asking for it. Put yourself in her place. 
How would you feel to have your pay stop 
because you married the girl you loved 
best, and be obliged to ask, sometimes beg, 
and often do without, because you dreaded 
to ask, for money. I know of some women 
who have been married 40 or 50 years, that 
have worked hard and never had a dollar 
without asking for it, and they had good 
pay before marriage. And they did not 
marry stingy or bad men, yet they expected 
to be asked, and can’t trust the old wife 
eyen now, after all these years of labor and 
love. One said she knew John was will- 
ing and expected her to use all she needed, 
but she couldn’t ask, she felt like a beg- 
gar, so she did without. And her dress 





and home showed she told the truth, too. 
Is she the only one who reads these lines 
who cannot say: “Please, sir, give me a 
penny that belongs to me?’ Girls, work 
a few years longer before you keep house. 
Lay up a little to call your own. Men 
forget all too soon the worth of a wife—or 
until they pay a housekeeper after you are 
gone. It isn’t nice to wish you were work- 
ing out again, and had 50 cents to buy 
John a birthday present. Let the young 
man wait awhile. Make him say ‘Please’ 
once, perhaps twice.—One of the Readers, 
in N. KE. Homestead. 


, 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—Time usually required for cooking veg- 
etables: String beans, beets and cabbage, 
two hours; peas and onions, one hour; tur- 
nips, three-fourths of an hour; potatoes, 
squash and stewed tomatoes, one-half hour; 
green sweet corn on the ear, eight minutes; 
when cut off, ‘five minutes. 

—A good disinfectant that costs very lit- 
tle and is perfectly odorless is made by dis- 
solving a heaped teaspoonful of nitrate of 
lead in a quart of boiling water, stirring it 
with a stick, and then adding it to a pail- 
ful of cold water. This will not stain. 
It is useful for the kitchen, sink and the 
bathroom. : 

—Grilled almonds are an agreeable sweet 
to serve at a luncheon as a change from 
the customary salted almonds. To prepare 
them, a cup of blanched and dried almonds 
is made ready. To one cup of sugar add 
one-half cup of water, and boil for about 
ten minutes; then drop in the almonds and 
continue the boiling till the nuts turn a 
faint yellow; next remove quickly from the 
fire, and stir until the syrup reaches the 
sugary stage, clinging to the nuts. They 
are then spread to cool on a plate over 
which a piece of waxed paper has been 
laid. Serve like salted almonds. 

—Strange as it may seem, baked potatoes 
are still occasionally seen on the table in 
a covered dish. Served this way, they be- 
come soggy almost at once. After pricking 
them with a fork, as they are being taken 
from the oven, they should be laid on a 
folded napkin on a platter, the napkin 
folded so that cne corner will cover the 
potatoes, in order to preserve their heat 
without condensing the steam from them. 

—A jar filler should belong to every 
housekeeper who puts up preserves. Only 
the best granulated sugar should be used. 
Do not use cans made from tin, but large- 
mouthed glass jars. 

—The water in which the fresh tongue, 
mutton or chicken is boiled may be used 
for soup or added to the stock pot. ; 

—Doughnuts or fritters are much better 
fried in dripping than in lard. 

—One of the simplest and most efficient 
means of driving away rats is to set a sau- 
eer of chloride of lime around the places 
which they frequent. They do not eat the 
lime, but its fumes are very disagreeable to 
them and will result in their leaving the 
neighborhood. 

—“The reason so many people lose their 
wisdom teeth eapvly,” said a dentist, “is be- 
cause they do not attend to them properly. 
They are so far back in the mouth that the 
toothbrush does not touch them in the usual 
perfunctory cleaning, and particles of food 
are left there to decay. A soft cloth kept 
ready to supplement the work of the brush 
will be found of great advantage.” 

—People who are fond of sea bathing in 
summer should know that in winter a most 
effective and yet simple substitute for sea 
water is a cup of rock salt dissolved in 
warm water, and added to the bath. A 
warm salt bath of this kind is the most re- 
freshing tonic for an exhausted body. But 
don’t go out of doors after taking it; just 
before going to bed is the right time. 

—Never throw away a piece of zinc. If 
it is used in the kitchen around the range, 
save all the trimmings, when the edges be- 
eome broken or ragged and must be cut 
off, and when at last it is worn out and 
has to be replaced, save the old piece, cut it 
up with an old pair of shears or bend and 
break it into pieces, and occasionally throw 
some of it in the coals when you have a 
hot fire, and it will seldom be necessary to 
Lave the flue cleaned. 





The Three Daily Meals. 


“The average person may take for break- 
fast a sub-acid fruit, such as a raw, baked, 
steamed or stewed apple, a ripe peach, a 
bunch of grapes or a very soft pear,” writes 
Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, on “What Indigestion 
Really Means,” in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. “This may_be followed by a bowl of 
well-cooked cereal with a little milk, a 
slice of whole wheat bread, and, if he has 
been accustomed to it, a cup of clear coffee, 





one-half heated milk. No other food is 
actually necessary—in fact, one might be 


better off with even a lighter meal. The 
heavy breakfast, quickly and carelessly 
eaten by the average family, brings about 
such diseases as come te the over-eaters— 
rheumatism, gout, uric acid conditions and 
Bright’s disease. 

“The noonday meal should be light, un- 
less two hours’ rest can be taken. It may 
consist of a cream soup, two or three slices 
of whole wheat bread and butter, any little 
light minced meat, and again fruit. This 
meal may be closed with a rice pudding, a 
cup custard or some simple dessert made 
principally from eggs and milk, rice and 
milk, or whipped cream. The night meal, 
after the day’s work is over, should for 
its first course have a perfectly clear soup, 
either plain consomme or 4 bouillon made 
entirely from vegetable matter, or a clear, 
light tomato soup; the idea is to warm and 
stimulate the stomach without giving nour- 
ishment.. Follow this with a red meat, 
either beef or mutton, broiled, roasted or 
boiled; one starchy vegetable, as rice, mac- 
aroni, potato, or in the winter, boiled chest- 
nuts; one green vegetable, as carefully- 
cooked cabbage, cauliflower, spinach, as- 
paragus, green peas or beans, stewed cu- 
cumbers or squash, according to the season 
of the year; then a light dinner salad com- 
posed of either celery, lettuce, cress, endive 
or chicory, or even shredded raw cabbage 
dressed with a little oil and a few drops of 
lemon juice, with a bit of cheese and‘a 
bread stick, or a wafer or a piece of brown 
bread, followed by some very light dessert 
similar to those mentioned for the noon-day 
meal.” 





Whipped Cream, 


Put two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla into a deep bowl, 
then pour over them a pint of cream. Line 
a glass dish with lady fingers or thin slices 
of sponge cake, then whip the cream with 
an egg-beater, and as the froth rises take 
it off with a silver spoon, and pour over 
the lady fingers. 





Potato Salad. 


Pare, boil and slice eight potatoes, add 
to them a small white onion, chopped fine, 
and tablespoontful of parsley, chopped fine 
also. Beat the yolk of an egg, a mustard- 
spoonful of mustard, a saltspoonful of salt 
and a speck of pepper together, then add 
six tablespoonfals of olive oil, one spoon- 
ful at a time, beating all the time. Pour 
this dressing over the potatoes, and put 
in a cool place for half an hour before 
serving. 





Lemon Float. 


Boil one quart of fresh milk and three 
tablespoonfuls sugar. Mix one tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch, stirred smoothly, and the 
grated rind of one lemon. When the whole 
has boiled ten minutes, add the yolks of 
three eggs, well beaten, and stir constantly 
for five minutes. Put the saucepan in 
which it was cooked into a pail of ice- 
cold water, and stir some time, then strain 
into a pudding dish. Thoroughly beat the 
whites of the eggs, edd the juice of the 
lemon and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Pour over the pudding and serve ice cold. 





Cream Cake. 


Take two cups sugar, one cup of butter, 
one cup of milk, three cups of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, and the whites 
of five eggs. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the milk with the sifted flour and bak- 
ing powder alternately, last the whites 
beaten stiff, with one teaspoonful vanilla. 
Bake in layers in a quick oven. For a 
filling, use one-half pint cream, whipped, 
sweetened and flavored, into which have 
been stirred two cups of chopped walnuts. 
This should be eaten the same day it is 
made. 





A Widower’s Tribute. 


A pathetic little tribute to at wife’s tact 
and self-forgetfulness was given by an old 
New Hampshire farmer. 

The couple had lived together happily for 
nearly 50 years, and when the wife died 
her husband seemed utterly unable at first 
tc act, or even think, for himself. The 
funeral was taken in charge by an ener- 
getic niece, and according to those who 
were present everything was conducted 
with propriety. One of the neighbors 
stopped to speak to the poor old widower 
When the last offices at the grave had 
been performed. 

“William,” she said, laying a_ kindly 
hand on her old friend’s shoulder, “I think 
everything was beautiful; it was just such 
a funeral as Mary wished, I am sure.” 

“You mean well, Mis’ Snowden, I 
know,” said the old man, looking up at 
her with dim eyes, ‘but you don’t take it 
in as I do. Niece Ellen couldn’t see to 
everybody’s conffort as Mary would have. 
Why, I’ve thought a dozen times to-day, 
if Mary was only here to ’tend to this 
funeral, seems to me I could almost bear 
to have lost her!”’—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





Outdoor Woman’s Work, 


I have been asked whether I thought it 
was right for women to help the ‘men in 
the fields and in milking and doing chores. 
Well, this depends on circumstances. Were 
I starting out in life poor and with a good, 
healthy wife, I would not think it out of 
the way for her to help in haying and in 
milking. I should expect when my work 
let up to help her in the house as much, 
during rainy days and stormy weather. 
Thus the husband and wife are partners, 
indeed. But it has always been a theory 
of mine that a woman could not do indoor 
work and outdoor work equally well, and 
so I would not encourage too much work- 
ing outdoors. Many women prefer to work 
outdoors, and these women are not usually 
the most tidy housekeepers. Of course, if 
the man likes to do indoor work the thing 
might be changed around, he work in the 
house and she outdoors. Since I have been 
old enough to do it, my mother has never 
milked, nor have any of my five sisters 
ever learned to miik a cow. There are 
other girls in the neighborhood that have 
learned to milk and have milked much. 
They are no worse for it. But we have 
never kept over ten to fifteen cows, and 
it has never seemed to me necessary for 
“he girls to learn to milk. There has 
always been what seems to me enough 
work for them to do in the house, and they 
have done the work there as well as the 
most exacting would ask. They do not 
call on me to help wash dishes, to sweep, 
to wash, iron, ete. Nor do I ask them to 
do barn chores. It’s an even non-exchange; 
don’t you see?—L. J. F., in New York 
Tribune. 





—Trying to stand upon one’s dignity 
often results in a hard fall. 
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A Famous Cook’s Fried Apples. 


Pare and core the apples, keeping them 
whole; cut into slices crosswise, sprinkle 
with cinnamon, sugar and a little lemon 
juice. Stand aside for fifteen minutes; 
then dip each slice into a batter; slide 
quickly into the hot fat, fry on one side, 
turn and fry on the other—Mrs. S. T. 
forer, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Cheer for Farmers’ Wives and 
‘ Daughters. 


In her ‘Peaceful Valley” articles, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Mrs. Lyman Ab- 
bott has undertaken to tell farmers’ wives 
and daughters how their lives may be made 
brighter and broader. Her contributions 
thus far show her to be in hearty sym- 
pathy with her subject, and by painting, 
with her gifted pen, pictures of an ideal 
country community, she has gone a long 
way toward a solution of the difficult prob- 
lem. She is treating every pkase of country 
life, its labors, trials and diversions, show- 
ing a bright, attractive side to farm life. 





Women who Ride Astride. 


The management of the Chicago Horse 
Show has made a concession to the new 
woman. This concession no other city in 
the country except perhaps Louisville, Ky., 
or San Francisco, would applaud. The 
reason is that in no other city are there 
as Many women of recognized social posi- 
tion and wealth who are cross-riders—that 
is, who ride astride instead of in the cramp- 
ed, ungraceful position heretofore declared 
to be the only proper way for a woman to 
ride, The horse show management has of- 
fered a cash prize for cross-riding—this be- 
ing the first time a prize for such riding 
has been. offered in this or any other 
country. The entries of several well-known 
women have already been received. New 
York will contribute two of its best riders, 
who were pioneers of the movement in this 
country. Many other women from various 
cities will enter and compete for the prize. 
—Chicago Record. 





“Stay Where You’re Happy.’ 


I remember once listening to a sermon 
preached by Dr. Talmage. It is now 
twelve years ago, but I never forgot one 
sentence in it: “Stay where you’re happy.” 
It sounds trite to say that a contented 
mind is a man’s or a woman’s greatest pos- 
session, but it is as true now as the day 
it was first uttered. And we would all be 
happier if we believed it more than we 
do. We always show our own incapacity 
when we envy the capacities of others, and 
this is true of other people’s possessions. 
If we had them we would not be a par- 
ticle happier; we only think we would ‘be. 
No matter how little we have, we always 
have plenty to be thankful for. And _ be- 
cause this passing year has not been as 
pleasant and profitable as we might wish 
for, is no reason why our Thanksgiving 
Day should be less festive or indicative of 
our gratitude. The worst part of our 
national depression is gone and has passed 
into history. Let us be content to leave 
it there. If we cannot be exactly as 
thankful as we might wish for the past 
year, let us be grateful for the year be- 
fore us—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Rage for Beauty Makes the 
French Capital a Perpetual 
Honeymoon for the Eyes. 


my dreams of Heaven,” writes Miss Lilian 
Bell, in a Paris letter in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. “But the French are an extrava- 
gant race. There was hardly a gown worn 
last season which was not of the most deli- 
eate texture, garnished with chiffon and 
illusion and tulle—the most crushable, airy, 
inflammable, unserviceable material one 
ean think of. Now, I am a utilitarian. 
When I see a white gown I always won- 
der if it will wash. If I see lace on the 
foot ruffle of a gown I think how it sounds 
when the wearer steps on it going upstairs. 
But anything would be serviceable to wear 
driving in a victoria in the Bois between 
five and seven, and as that is where I have 
seen the most beautiful costumes I have no 
right to complain, or to thrust at them my 
American ideas of usefulness. This rage 
of theirs for beauty is what makes a per- 
petual honeymoon for the eyes of every 
inch of France. The way they study 
color and put greens together in their land- 
scape gardening makes one think with hor- 
ror of our prairies and sagebrush. 

“The eye is ravished with beauty all over 
Paris. The clean streets, the walks be- 
tween rows of trees for pedestrians, the 
lanes for bicyclists, the paths through tiny 
forests, right in Paris, for equestrians, and 
on each side the loveliest trees—trees every- 
where except where there are fountains— 
but what is the use of trying to describe 
a beauty which has staggered braver pens 
than mine, and which you must see to ap- 
preciate?” 





Influence of the Voice. 


Eleanor Morton Parker, writing of “The 
Voice” in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
says: 

“Tt has long been conceded that a pleas- 
ant voice is one of woman’s greatest 
charms. And many of us can verify this 
truth for ourselves by recalling the sweet 
influence of some woman, who, like the 
lovely Cordelia, spake in accents soft and 
low. <A pretty face and a musical voice go 
well together, but of the two the latter 
is preferable. The power of a truly good 
woman possessing such a gift cannot be 
overestimated, especially if she is refined 
and intellectual. Her harmonious tones 
fall with a restful cadence upon the ear 
of the invalid. They are peace for the 
weary, balm for the sorrowful, and are 
frequently more efficacious than a sermon 
in touching the obdurate hearts of the way- 
ward. 

“On the contrary, we sometimes find rare 
beauty of feature seriously marred by the 
incongruity of a disagreeable voice. It is 
said of the Empress Eugenie that the 
stranger was enraptured with her wonder- 
ful beauty. but the moment she spoke all 
admiration was forgotten in the unpleas- 
ant sensation caused by her harsh Spanish 
_voice. American women as a rule are 
not blessed with particularly musical 
voices. The colds, catarrh and bronchial 
trouble to which the sudden changes of our 
climate subject us more or less affect the 
vocal organs. In fact, soft, rippling utter- 
ance seems to belong more generally to 
lands of eternal summer. Yet any woman, 
no matter how great her natural defects 
may be, can, with few exceptions, bring 
her voice within a becoming key, and by 
proper care and exercise cultivate distinct, 
well-modulated tones. And it is her duty 
to do so, since nothing will more certainly 
bring upon her social ostracism than neg- 
lect in this regard. 

“We are tired of being taunted by fer- 
eigners with our boisterous, loud-talking 
girls and women, when we know that 
many of those who make such unfavorable 
impressions upon strangers are at heart 
kind, gentle and refined. Let us hope that 
with the present movement for physical 
culture and voice culture and every other 
kind of culture the noisy, garrulous woman 





of street-car and watering-place fame will 


hage soon passed away, and in her stead 
come a being who will not converse as 
though every one within hearing were deaf, 
and she were bound to finish the sentence 
she is bent on uttering that very moment 
or never. There is no greater assurance of 
a happy home than a calm, well-regulated 
voice, and the woman who possesses it has 
won half the victory toward social aud do- 
mestic success.” 





What is Money ? 


There are ten different kinds of money 
in circulation in the United States, namely: 
Gold coins, standard silver dollars, subsid- 
iary silver, gold certificates, silver certifi- 
cates, treasury notes issued under the act 
of July 14, 1890, United States notes (also 
called greenbacks and legal tenders), na- 
tional bank notes, and nickels and bronze 
coins. These forms of money are all avail- 
able as circulation. While they do not all 
possess the full legal tender quality, each 
kind has such attributes as to give it cur- 
rency. The status of each kind is as 
follows: 

Gold coin is legal tender at its nominal 
or face value for all debts, publie and pri- 
vate, when not below the standard of 
weight and limit of tolerance prescribed 
by law; and when below such standard and 
limit of tolerance it is legal tender in pro- 
portion to its weight. 

Standard silver dollars are legal tender 
at their nominal or face value in payment 
of all debts, public and private, without 
regard to the amount, except where other- 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract. 





Milk Standard. 


What would be the effect of doing away 
with all legal restrictions on sale of milk? 
Our firm belief is that there would be far 
less fraud than there now is. The pres- 
ent system in effect says to the public, 
there is no need for you to exercise your 
judgment as to the quality of milk. The 
law insures a certain standard. But be- 
cause the law does this it has become al- 
most impossible to buy milk which has four 
or five per cent. of butter fats, except as 
sometimes the richest of such milk is sold 
as cream. When all milk is sold on its 
merits, and not on thé legal guarantee of 
a certain standard, the public will be 
obliged to educate itself as to milk quality. 
When it does this it will take such milk 
as it wants, and pay the varying prices 
which different ratios of butter fats war- 
rant. As there will then be no induce- 
ment to adulterate milk, that will stop 
such adulteration much more certainly 
than it ean be by laws which have been 
found in practice both inefficient and op- 
pressive-—American Cultivator. 





Worrying About Milk. 

Since the observations of Schwatz have 
been published, considerable interest has 
been taken in the spread of tuberculosis by 
the use of cow’s milk, and as a remedy it 
was proposed that all such foods should 
be boiled before being used by the infant. 
Since that dictum was promulgated further 
chemical analysis of boiled milk has shown 
that the nutrition of the fluid is greatly re- 
duced. Keer has demonstrated that fresh, 
unboiled cow’s milk contains fat globules 
with granular contents, which are imme- 
diately taken into the blood to build up 
the cellular structure, while cooking to- 
tally destroys this constituent; the fluid al- 
buminoid constituent is also so much trans- 
formed that it is difficult to dissolve and 
assimilate in the alimentary canal. He is 
persuaded that milk should not be boiled 
when its nutritious value is required, and 
he therefore proposes the milk of goats for 
the feeding of children, as this animal is 
immune from tuberculosis. He further 
proposes the precaution of having the ves- 
sels containing the milk sterilized and cov- 
ered to prevent aerial germs from infect- 
ing the food. Another advantage in the 
goat’s milk is the constaney of its con- 
stituents, owing to the animal carefully se- 
lecting its own food and avoiding a great 
quantity of fluid matter. It can be” fed 
in the stall with the same ease and satis- 
faction as the cow.—Vienna correspond- 
ence Medical Press and Circular. 





The Causes and Prevention of 
Water Fermentation. 


In the August number of the Sanitarian, 
Samuel McElroy discusses this subject. 
The fermentation of water is a subject of 
growing importance, as the demand for 
water-supply increases in the centers of 
population. The careful student finds fer- 
mentation to be a universal law of depura- 
tion in reservoirs, and it demands atten- 
tion not yet received. Actuated by local 
pride, authorities have tried to gloss over 
or explain away evidences of contamina- 
tion, or insisted that the sanitary effects 
were harmless. ‘Their general panacea is 
flushing the mains at street hydrants, and 
neglect of the supply. Two great natural 
laws come into action here: From its ab- 
rasive weight, its absorbing power, its ac- 
tive solutions, and incessant motion, water, 
whether as rain, expanding ice, flowing 
streams, or evaporation, becomes rapidly 
contaminated with dead animal and veg- 
etable matter and mineral salts in its de- 
scent through the air and contact with the 
ground. Then come the remedial forces— 
heat, air, and microbes, the remedial trinity 
of diseased water. These cause fermenta- 
tion, which must continue until depuration 
is accomplished. No scientific student re- 
gards these three forces as a direct cause 
of this phenomenon. He knows perfectly 
well that each is simply remedial for a 
distinct organic cause.—Medicine, Detroit. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 


—The height of some men’s ambition. is 
to pull some other man down. 

—Some men are so miserly that they 
won’t even pay another a compliment. 

—The things people want to know the 
most are usually none of their business. 

—A man is never contented with his lot 
until he occupies one in the cemetery. 

—It’s the coal dealer’s weigh of deal- 
ing with his customers that makes him 
rich. 

—Contentment has one advantage over 
wealth; people don’t try to borrow it from 
you. 

—Some men are so sympathetic that they 
are willing to share your last dollar with 
you. 

-—When a man tries to get something for 
nothing about the only thing he succeeds 
in acquiring is experience. 

—If you are afflicted with a desire to 
give advice at every opportunity, become 
a lawyer or a doctor and sell it. 

—Some other fellow is applauded for say- 
ing the good things we might just as well 
have said had we only thought of them. 

—Kings and queens are not always as 
good as they’ might be; and they are sim- 
ply no good at all when they are up 
against aces.—Chicago Daily News. — 





Let us then, be what we are, and speak 
what we think, and in all things 
Keep ourselves loyal to truth, and the se- 
cred professions of friendship. 

, —Longfellow. 
Sincerity is the way to heaven. To think 
how to be sincere is the way of man.— 





Menicus. 
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POETRY. 


ACTION. 
Our grand business is, not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.--Carlyle. 


Every noble activity makes room for itself. 
A great mind is a good sailor, as a great 
heart is. 
—Emerson. 


Trust no future howe’er pleasant. 
Let the dead past bury their dead. 

Act, act in the living present. 

Heart within and God o’erhead. 
—Longfellow. 


AFFLICTION. 

With silence only as their benediction, 
God’s angels come ; 
Where in the shadow: of a great affliction, 

The soul sits dumb. 
—Whittier. 


OLD AGE. 


Backward, flow backward, O 
years. 
I am so weary of toil and of tears, 
Toil without recompense, tears all in vain— 
Take them, and give me my childhood again. 
—Elizabeth Akers. 


Life’s shadows are meeting Eterriity’s day. 
—James G. Clarke. 


tide of the 


AMBITION. 
Fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels: how can man 
The image of his Maker. hope to win by it? 
Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that 
hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
--Hevry VIII. 


Too low they build who build beneath the 
stars.—Young. 


BELIEF. 

They that deny a God destroy man’s no 
bility, for certainly man is of kin to the 
beasts by his body; and if he be not of kin 
to God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble 
creature.—Bacon. 


ROBIN. 
Bearing His cross, while Christ passed forth 


orlorn, 
His God-like forehead by the mock crown 


orn, 
A little bird took from that crown one thorn. 
To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing 


head, 
Tiat bird did what she could; his blood, 
’tis said, 
Down dropping, dyed her tender bosom red, 
Since then no wanton boy disturbs her nest; 
Weasel nor wildeat will her young molest; 
All sacred @eem the bird of ruddy breast. 
—-Hoskins-Abraball. 


BOOKS. 

It is chiefly through books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior minds, and these 
invaluable menus of communication are in 
the reach of all. In the best books, great 
men talk to us, give us their most precious 
theughts. and pour their souls into ours.— 
Channing. 

Books are also among man’s truest con- 
solers. In the hour of affliction, trouble, or 
serrow, he can turn to them with confidence 
and trust.—Langford. 


Silent companions of the lonely hour, 
Friends, who can alter or forsake, 
Who for ineconstant roving have no power, 
And all neglect, perforce, must calmly take, 
—Mrs. Norton. 


CANDOR. 

Candor is the seal of a noble mind, the 
ornament and pride of man, the sweetest 
charm of woman, the scorn of rascals, and 
the rarest virtue of sociability.—Bentzel. 


CHARACTER. 


There is a great deal of unmapped country 
within us which would have to be taken into 
account in explanation of our gusts and 
storms.—George Eliot. 


Character is higher than intellect. 
A great soul will be strong to live, as well 
as to think. 
—Emerson, 


Rugged strength and radiant beauty— 
These were one in nature’s plan; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty— 
These will form the perfect man. 
—Sarah J. Hale. 


When a man dies they who survive him 
ask what property he has left behind. The 
angel who bends over the dying man asks 
what good deeds he inas sent before him. 
—Koran. 

They say best men are moulded out of faults. 
And, for the most, become much more the 


better, 
For being a little bad. 
—Measure for Measure. 


With melice towards none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right.—Lincoln. 





Constant success shows us but one side 
of the world, for it surrounds us with flat- 
terers who will tell us only our merits, and 
silences our eremies, from whom alone we 
might learn our defects. 








“I DO MY OWN WORK.” 


So Says Mrs. Mary Roch‘stte of 
Linden, New Jersey, in this 
Letter to Mrs. Pinkham. 


*“*T was bothered with a flow which 
would be quite annoying at times, and 
at others would almost stop. 

‘“‘T used prescriptions given me by my 
physician, but the 
same state 
of affairs 
continued. 

‘““After a 
time I was 
taken with 
a flooding, 
that I was¢g 
obliged to 
keep my bed. ' 

Finally, in‘ 

despair, I 

gave up my doc. 

tor, and began 

taking your medi- 

cine, and have certainly been greatly 
benefited by its use. 

‘Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Come 

pound has indeed been a friend to me. 

‘*T am now able to do my own work, 
thanks to your wonderful medicine. I 

was as near deathI believe as I could 
be, so weak that my pulse scarcely beat 
and my heart had almost given out. I 
could not have stood it one week more, 
Iam sure. I never thought I would 
be so grateful to any medicine. 

‘*T shall use my influence with any 
one suffering as I did, to have them 
use Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound.” 

Every woman that is puzzled about 
her condition should secure the sympa- 
thetic advice of a woman who under- 
stands. Write to Mrs. Pinkham at 
Lynn, Mass.. and tell her your ills. 
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YEARS AND NIGH TO 
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WM. T. BLANDIN. 


One of the best known men in Mitchell County 
ig*rejoicing in the fact that after suffering thirty- 
three years with a dangerousrupture was finally 
cured by the system invented by Dr. W. 5. Rice, 
Smithville, N. Y. Mr. Blandin is never so happy 
as when relating the story of hiscure. For the 
greater part of his life he was Jaid up in bed; his 
rupture being so Jarge that he could not find a 
truss to hold it until he learned of the Dr. Rice 
method. Mr. Blandin tells of a near neighbor of 
his who was also ruptured and for whom Mr. 
Blandin sent for the Rice treatment. The day it 
arrived this ogy eo’ was suddenly stricken with 
a strangulated hernia; two doctors and a half 
dozen men held him down, the pain being so in- 
tense that he was out of his mind. Mr. Blandin 
arrived on the scene just in the nick of time and 
a few minutesafter the patient had revived from 
a powerful dose of chloroform, the Rice system 
was put on, they had him up and dressed and he 
walked outto his barn. The circumstances of 
these two cures attracted wide attention through 
out the state. Dr. Rice has recently prepared a 
book, giving a full description of his method. It 
is a home cure at a very small cost and best of all 
it cures without pain, danger, detcution from 
work or inconvenience of any kind. Readers 
should send for this book and mail it to anyone 
they know to be ruptured. Such an act of kind- 
ness will be worth a great deal to those who 
suffer from rupture. rite to Dr. W. 8. RICE, 
Box 616, Smithville, (Jeff. Co.) N. Y. 
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REYNOLDS 


_ EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


Can Any Principles in Agricul- 
ture be Settled ? 











before agricultural 


colleges and experiment stations es- 
sayed to arrive at facts in agri- 
culture, by the aid of science, I was 
pretty closely connected with a farmer’s 
club where attempts were made to settle 
principles of agriculture and horticulture 
by relations of experiences of practical cul- 
tivators. I found that we could always 
rely upon finding two sides to every ques- 
tion. That statements in favor of a method 
of culture was certain to be met by other 
members rising snd stating that their ex- 
perience had been diametricaliy opposite. 
For illustration, we tried to ascertain from 
the experiences of members, whether there 
was economy in purchasing and using com- 
mercial fertilizers composed of nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid. There were 
members who were positively certain that 
such fertilizers had greatly increased their 
crops, returning large profits on the invest- 
ment. At the same time others were just 
as certain that those fertilizers had never 
been of any benefit to crops on their farms. 
I visited farmers who made such state- 
ments, on both sides, and saw very strong 
proofs of their assertions and came to the 
conclusion that there were conditions af- 
fecting results that lack of scientific train- 
ing prevented their discovery. The same 
state of things prevailed in the Western 
New York Horticultural Society. Nursery- 
men and fruit growers, of large and long 
experiences, would differ as widely upon 
some questions as did the farmers of the 
club. 

When the horticultural society began to 
summon to its assistance scientific experts 
from agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, I thought, we will surely have 
some principles settled, now, on an immoy- 
able basis. One great bone of contention 
among our experienced horticulturists was 
the proper management of apple orchards 
to secure constant fruitfulness. The ma- 
jority advocated continual cultivation as 
much as you would corn or potatoes. 
Others, good, successful fruit growers 
claimed that they had met with better suc- 
cess by keeping their orchards in sod, al- 
lowing roots to form quite near the sur- 
face and then mowing the grass and leav- 
ing it to rot upon the ground, or pasturing 
the grass with sheep or swine. I visited 
the orchards of quite a number of the 
champions of both sides and observed that 
both were, apparently, equally successful. 
But, upon one point all seemed to agree 
and that was the utility of barnyard ma- 
nure. : You could not well feed the trees 
too much of that. When the scientists 
took up the matter they pretty generally 
agreed with the advucates of thorough til- 
lage and heavy manuring. 

A distinguished college professor of hor- 
ticulture, after pretty extensive visitation 
of orchards in Western New York came to 
the conclusion that Western New York 
orchards were barren because they were 
starved; that orchardists were generally 
trying to raise two crops from their orch- 
ards—one of grass and one of fruit—and 
were not feeding even one. What the 
orchards needed was tillage and manuze. 
After sitting down, a member arose and 
said, that the only orchards in his neighbor- 
hood that bore the preceding year were in 
sod and had been for more than twenty 
years and were pastured with sheep. Sev- 
eral others arose and made similar state 
ments in regard to their orchards. Thus, 
facts failed to harmonize with theories and 
the question of sod or tillage remained un- 
settled. 

At the next meeting of our society we 
were astonished by hearing one of our 
most revered scientists declare that our 
orchardists. applied too much nitrogen to 
their apple trees encouraging a rank growth 
of wood without fruit. What the orchards 
needed waz potash and phosphoric acid, es- 
pecially potash. Others took their cue and 
emphasized the importance of potash in 


For many years, 


- *ruit growing and for the last few years 


the potash fad has had its run. 

At our meeting this year « fruit grower 
from Niagara County read a paper on: 
“Experiments in fertilizing orchards.” He 
had attended our meetings, read horticul- 
tural papers and studied the subject of til- 
lage and potash. A few years since he 
had moved upon a farm upon which there 
was an old, neglected, run-down, worthless 
orchard overcun with Canada thistles and 
other noxicus weeds. He thought that he 
would apply the theories of his scientific 
teachers in such a way as to determine 
their effect. There were several of the 
leading varieties of apples in the orchard 
and he commenced by applying to two 
rows of trees liberal quantities of bone 
meal and potash. Then two rows were 
skipped, no fertilizer of any kind being 
used and the same couse was pursued over 
the orchard, fertilizing two rows and then 
leaving two rows unfertilized. At the same 
time he applied the principle of tillage to 
the entire orchard, breaking up the soil to 
a good depth and working it up fine. The 
soil was a stubborn clay. He pursued this 
course three years, fertilizing the same al- 
ternate sections with potash and bone and 
cultivating thoroughly. He could soon 
see a great improvement in the appearance 
of the foliage, but the improvement was 
not confined to the fertilized rows, but was 
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equally apparent on the unfertilized. The 
crchard began to bear good crops of fruit, 
but he could see no difference between 
those rows that had received three years’ 


dressings of potash and bone meal 
and those that had only received 
good cultivation. In fact, he could not 


see that potash, the vaunted special food 
for apple trees and fruit, had been of any 
benefit to trees or fruit. To what con- 
clusion shall we come? Shall we say that 
potash and phosphoric acid are not neces- 
sary in an orchard and that our scientific 
instructors are mistaken? I think we are 
not warranted in that assumption. The 
most that we are warranted in assuming 
is, that that orchard did not need them at 
that time. That what it most needed was 
breaking up, pulverizing, to admit air and 
retain moisture, and that when thus 
treated the trees and fruit were able to 
extract from the soil all the mineral food 
they needed at that time. 


“QUESTIONING THE SOIL.” 

We will do well to heed the advice of a 
highly esteemed and somewhat humorous 
professor who honors the society by fre- 
quent attendance and “question the soil.” 
That was a clayey soil, containing, prob- 
ably, large amounts of potash and phos- 
phoric acid, but so compact in texture, so 
hardened upon the surface, by baking, and 
beneath it by exhaustion of its humus, that 
the atmosphere could scarcely penetrate to 
perform its functions in vegetation, and, its 
moisture was soon expelled by capillary at- 
traction. Had Mr. Mann covered the en- 
tire orchard with the two minerals, potash 
and phosphorus, and then cultivated it with 
the given result, he would have, undoubt- 
edly, attributed the change to the plant- 
food applied. But he questioned the soil, 
asked it if potash and phosphorus was 
what it wanted to enable it to bear fruit 
and elicited its answer by withholding 
those ingredients from alternate strips 
across the orchard, at the same time till- 
ing all. The answer was plain: “No. 
Those plant-foods are not what we par- 
ticularly want, our great need, at present, 
is cultivation.’”’ Had the soil been different, 
had it been a porous, sandy or gravelly 
loam, it is highly probable the answer 
would have been quite different. Then, 
perhaps, the rows to which he applied fer- 
tilizers would have shown much greater 
improvement, although I have seen almost 
magic results from continual cultivation 
of light soil. I am aware that fruit grow- 
ers are achieving wonders by cultivation. 
I think I referred, in Green’s Fruit Grower, 
last fall to some striking evidences I had 
recently witnessed of large crops of fruit 
produced without manure, simply by culti- 
vation. 

On the other hand, I have known of 
many orchards that have borne well for 
many years in sod, which raises a doubt 
whether cultivation is, in all cases, a pana- 
cea for barrenness in fruit trees. The best 
we can do is to question our soil; make con- 
clusive experiments, observe sharply all 
conditions and results and we may learn 
how to treat our own soil, if we are in- 
capable of advising others how to treat 
theirs. 

THE MORALITY OF EXHAUSTING 
THE PLANT-FOOD. 


We should further bear in mind that, al- 
though by good tillage we may make our 
soil yield enough plant food to produce 
good crops, at present, we are reducing the 
amount in the soil and that, if none is re- 
turned, the time will come, sooner or later 
when the soil will refuse to respond to the 
demand for potash and phosphoric acid. 
Hence I contend that good agriculture or 
horticulture demands that we shall not ex- 
haust our soil of its valuable plant food, 
shall not consume our capital—the plant 
food in the soil—to make up our annual in- 
come. If we do we shall probably find it 
more and more difficult, as we advance in 
years, to make the income of the farm sup- 
port us, and our successors would be un- 
able to make the farm pay without out- 
side investment in plant food. Perhaps it 
is a question in casuistry whether it is 
morally right for a man to draw his sus- 
tenance from a farm, during his life, and 
then hand it down to posterity depleted of 
plant food, or, whether it is right for a 
man to leave a farm any less fertile than 
he found it. I suspect that the ideal 
standard of the farmer of the future will 
be, to grow large, remunerative crops with- 
out impairing the fertility of the soil. 


PAYING CROPS OF FRUIT IN AN 
UNFRUITFUL SEASON. 


It will be admitted that there was a very 
short crop of apples, last season, not only 
in New York State, but generally through- 
out the United States. We would not be 
inclined. to question that statement when 
we see apples, not of the first-class, in 
Rochester retailing all the way from $1.50 
to $2.25 per bushel. ut last summer and 
autumn I came across, here and there, 
orchards bearing good crops of fair apples. 
I wrote of my visit to one place, Mr. Ten- 
ney’s, of the town of Hamlin, in Green’s 
Fruit Grower. Mr. T. had an orchard of 
about five acres, bearing fair crops of 
sound Baldwins, Greenings and a good crop 
of Northern Spies that were remarkably 
handsome. I never saw ‘before a lot of 
Spies so fair, so uniform in size, so well 
colored up and with such a beautiful bloom 
on their cheeks. I met Mr. T. at the an- 
nual meeting of the horticultural society 
and inquired about the outcome of that 
crop. He informed me that from the 24 
trees of Spies he sold 160 barrels, at $3.25 
a barrel, amounting to $520. This would 
be an average of 6.66 barrels, $21.64 a 
tree. The tree stood 36 feet apart, each 
way, each tree occupying 1,296 square feet, 
the 24 trees occupying 31.104 square feet, 
or less than three-fourths of an acre of 
ground, and an acre, producing at the same 
rate, would have brought in a gross in- 
come of over $728. But this did not, by 
any means, comprise his entire czop of ap- 
ples. Although a good many of his Bald- 
win trees were barren, he had enough Bald- 
wins, Greenings and some other sorts to 
make up an aggregate of 380 barrels. Now, 
supposing he sold the others for $2.50 a 
barrel, the 220 barrels would have 
amounted to $550, making an income of 
$1,070 from less than five acres, in an off 
year. What is the use of encountering 
terrible sufferings and privations and risk- 
ing life on the mere chance of striking gold 
on the Klondike when such a rich place is 
possible right here in Western New York, 
and not a rock or iceberg to block your 
way? If by intelligent care of the orchard, 
in pruning, fertilization, cultivation and 
spraying, half a crop of fruit can be pro- 
duced in non-bearing years it may pay a 
larger net profit than a full crop in a gen- 


eral bearing year—P. C. Reynolds. 
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The Old Plum Tree. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The snow Hes heaped around it, 
The fiakes about *it cling, 

As white as the bloom that crowned it 
In the days of the bonny spring. 


When the earth grew moist and mellow 
Through forest and field and lane, 
With the goid of the sunshine yellow, 

And the silver of April rain. 


I look through the twig-rimmed spaces, 
And I gaze on a picture fair, 

Alight with the summer’s graces, 
Aglow with her treasures rare. 


The velvet flame of her roses, 

The hollyhock’s scarlet gown, 

The wand of the past discloses, 
Framed in by those branches brown. 


And down the white-bloomed clover, 
The bee, contented, hums, 

And I see tn the boughs just over, - 
The purple tint of the plums. 


Field upon field, far-stretching, 
Like waves of a vast green sea, 
Appear like a magic etching 
As I gaze on the old.plum tree. 


But the snow lies heaped around It; 
The flakes to its. branches cling. 
And the soft, white bloom that crowned it 
Was blown away, with the spring. 
—Hattie Whitney. 





Perseverance. 





In the lexicon‘ of youth, which fate re- 
serves for a bright manhood, there is no 
such word as—fail.—Bulwer-Lytton. 





Retribution. 





Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds He all. 
—Frederick Von Logan. 





Essential O11 Extraction. 





The flowers are soaked in water with- 
out killing them; the scent goes into the 
water, as it does into air; the water is 
then treated with ether, which collects the 
scent. This renders maceration unneces- 


sary. 





Words of Wisdom. 





—Slow promises make the best time. 

-——-A fool’s company is not hard to find. 

—Opinions never change the weather. 

—Honesty has never found a substitute. 

—He that is always calm is always 
brave. 

—He is very unfortunate that has no 
trouble. 

—Nature is the supernatural partially 
unveiled. 

—Gold loses its shine when it is gotten 
by guilt. 

—The best safe for your money is a pru- 
dent wife. 

—A giant among giants is not aware of 
his own size. 

—The man robs others who does not 
make the best of himself. 





‘¢Champagnized”’ Milk. 





A process has been invented in France 
for the sterilization of all fermentable 
liquids by means of compressed oxygen. 
The liquids, in a closed vessel, are sub- 
jected to a current of gaseous oxygen, pro- 
portioned in volume to the quality and 
quantity of liquid to be sterilized. The in- 
ventor claims that by this process milk 
can be kept indefinitely. He is enabled to 
prepare a very healthful and agreeable 
drink—-“champagnized” milk. The milk 
must first be skimmed, then the necessary 
sweetening and desired flavor added. The 
whole is placed in a closed vessel and 
sterilized by a current of oxygen gas, then 
“champagnized” by the introduction of the 
necessary amount of carbonic acid gas. 
The result is a refreshing, healthful drink, 
which keeps fresh indefinitely. 





Fruit Prospects in the Middle 
West. 





Editor Agricultural Advertising: 

The prospects for an increased acreage 
in fruit in the great Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Valleys were never better. Not in 
many years have the fruit growers been 
in such a contented frame of mind as they 
are this year. The apple and peach crops 
were both good and sold for good prices— 
indeed, we know of many instances where 
the fruit crop for this year sold for more 
money than would have been taken to buy 
the iand early in the season. This wonder- 
ful crop has encouraged the fruit growers 
and: opened their eyes to the possibilities 
of the fruit industry, and more fruit trees, 
etc., will be put out the coming year than 
in any two years in the past. Shrewd bus- 
iness men are going into the fruit business, 
and the time is not far distant when the 
entire Missouri Valley, extending from ten 
to fifteen miles on each side of the river, 
will be one great apple orchard. Southern 
Missouri is a great peach section, complet- 
ing the greatest fruit section in the 
country. At the present time a syndicate 
of St. Joseph men is arranging to plant 
one thousand acres in apples. This will in- 
dicate the extent to which the fruit indus- 
try will be carried. Yours for better fruit 
and more of it.— Western Fruit Grower. 





The Rich Man in Congress and 
Elsewhere. 





It is not impossible that the present out- 
ery against those who have succeeded in 
the accumulation of money may give us an 
opportunity to rationally consider the part 
to be played in the present state of civili- 
zation by men of great fortunes. I be 
lieve it is not without some design that 
the last half of this century has seen the 
accumulation of money in the hands of in- 
dividuals on a scale never before known in 
the world. It cannot be that the success 
in business of so. large a number of men 
must operate in a malignant and sinister 
way upon society at large. It is more and 
more evident that wealth honestly come by 
and intelligently used is a blessing and not 
a curse to society. Weare just in the 
commencement of the era when wealth 
begins to realize its opportunities and its 
responsibilities. There is a profound sig- 
nificance in the fact that within a few 
months in a single American city a public 
museum has been opened bearing the name 
of a merchant who began life as a clerk 
in a dry goods store, and an institute for 
industrial training has been established 
bearing the name of a man who thirty 
years ago was a day laborer in a butcher 
shop. 

We need not shui our eyes to the fact 
that there are rica men in the country who 
have acquired their wealth by piracy. 
There are also persons in the United States 
who have inherited money without receiy- 
ing with it any sense of responsibility for 
its use. Every American city has its con- 
tingent of millionaire tramps, whose lives 
illustrate the judgment of God upon the 
possession of wealth acquired without con- 
science and used without sense. But all 
of these people put together are without 
substantial influence in the civilization of 





this age. It is not now true, and it never 
was true, that the sons of the rich 
2 whist Preis si . Bi ; i 





are crowding the sons of the poor out of 
the opportunities of life. Considering all 
that has been said about the capture of 
the United States Government by the rich, 
one 1s somewhat surprised to find that the 
great majority of the Members of both 
Houses of Congress are either poor our in 
circumstances very far from rich. 

It is not probable that the unequal sue- 
cess of men in life, the hard lot of the 
many and the good fortune of the few, 
will tempt a very large number of people 
to turn against the genius and tradition 
of our race, to find a refuge in some vis- 
lonary Commonwealth where, without mo- 
tive or aspiration, every man shall lan- 
guidly accept out of the common store a 
uniform share of little or nothing. There 
will indeed always be room for ecmplaint 
and room for reform. It will tax the wis- 
dom of the apprcaching century to deal 
with the problems arising out of great 
riches on the one hand and great poverty 
on the other, without violating or rudely 
disturbing the law of property, which we 
have inherited from our ancestors. But 
in the solution of these problems it is well 
that the country should be on its guard 
against the sorcery of the demagogue and 
the arts of the political adventurer.—Hon. 
J. P. Dolliver, in the Illustrated American, 
New York. Condensed for Public Opinion, 





Slander. 





Who steals my purse, steals trash; ’tis 
something, nothing. 
But he that steals from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
—Othello, Shakespeare. 





Suffering. 





Suffering becomes beautiful when any 
one bears great calamities with cheerful- 
ness, not through insensibility, but through 
greatness of mind.—Aristotle. 





Thought. 





The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the great art in life 
is to have as many of them as possible.— 
Bovee, in Thought. 

The thoughts that come often unsought, 
and, as it were, drop into the mind, are 
commonly the most valuable of any we 
have, and therefore should be secured, be- 
cause they seldom return again.—Locke. 

Our thoughts are heard in heaven.— 
Young. . 





Wood Ignited by Steam Pipes: 





The question has been much discussed 
as to the liability of steam pipes to cause 
ignition of wood with which they come in 
contact. That such liability is largely a 
matter of time is obvious from the fact 
that it takes a very high temperature to 
ignite wood immediately, as when it is set 
on fire by contact with flame. A tempera- 
ture, too, of some 400 to 600 degrees F. 
is required to char wood within a reason- 
ably short time, and these temperatures 
are above those of ordinary steam. It is 
a frequently observed fact, however, that 
wooden logging applied to steam pipes and 
engine cylinders becomes charred after a 
Jong exposure to the heat, even at these 
lower temperatures. 





Cincinnati to Cleveland by 
Trolley. 





The Cleveland, Medina and Southern 
Electric Railway Company, of Cleveland, 
with a capital stock of $750,000, has been 
incorporated. The line as proposed will 
be the longest of the kind in the world 
and is to traverse the State from Cleve- 
land to Cincinnati. It will pass through 
the following counties: Cuyahoga, Me- 
dina, Wayne, Ashland, Richland, Knox, 


Licking, Franklin, Madison, Fayette, 
Green, Clinton, Warren, Clermont and 
Hamilton. 





Gold and Grease, 





Some years ago the mint authorities of 
a certain city noticed that a small amount 
of gold was missing every day after the 
coining operations were over. 

They watched and set traps of every 
description, but no thief was detected, and 
after the loss had continued with regular- 
ity for some months they set it down to 
an extra amount of unavoidable waste and 
thought no more about it. 

Two or three years afterward two brcoth- 
ers, who were working there, left and set 
up a public house together on money which 
they said had been left them by an uncle. 
As they had both good characters, it was 
not until one of them told a mint foreman, 
on the understanding that no action should 
be taken, that anything was known of the 
following trick: 

Both the brothers used to grease ‘their 
hands before working at the machines, and 
whenever they noticed some gold dust 
sticking to the grease it was wiped off in 
their hair. Care was used that enough 
was not taken to show, though when they 
washed their hair at home each night the 
few grains meant several extra shillings, 
which ultimately enabled them to retire 
and live comfortably.—Strand Magazine. 








Twelve Bismarck, a large and su- 
perior strawberry, will be mailed free 
to each subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower who sends us 60c., and 
claims this premium when subscrib- 
ing. 














—It has been calculated by Robert Ball 
that the whole coal supply of our planet 
would barely suffice to produce heat equal 
to that which the sun dissipates in one- 
tenth of a second. 

—There was a voice in the wilderness, 
and it cried, Repent! And there followed 
another voice, still more divine, and it 
said, Love! And the tempest arose—the 
tempest of wars, invasions, revolutions— 
and it carried these two voices around the 
world; and to this moment these divine 
words are everywhere reechoed, Repent 
and Love. Repent, that you may be pure 
and capable of loving —“The Story of Will- 
iam and Lucy Smith,” George S. Merriam. 











CERTIFICATE. 

This is to certify that I have this 
sixth day of February, 1897, ex- 
amined the nursery stock of 
Green’s Nursery Co., grown in 
their nurseries at Rochester, 
N. Y., also stock held by them in 
their cellars, and find no indica- 
tions of the presence of the San 
Jose scale, peach yellows, rosette, 
or other injurious insect or fung- 
ous diseases that might be trans- 
ferred on nursery stock from the 
nursery to the orchard, 

Vv. H. LOWE, Deputy Inspector. 

Copy of certificate from the Entomolo- 


gist of the New York State Experiment 
tation, Geneva, N. Y. : 
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DREADFUL 


“Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suicide,» 








FITS 


“Epilepsy Explained” 
Illustrated Book, 
By mail, $1. 






_— : 
If you suffer from Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, etc., have children or relatives that do so, or know peo. 


ple that are afflicted, My New Discovery, EPILEPTICIDE, willcure them, and all you are asked to do is to 
send for a Free Bottle and to try it. Iam quite prepared to abide by the result. It has cured thousands whera 


everything else has failed. 


Please give name, postoties and express address. 
DR. W. H. MAY, May Laboratory, 96 Pine St., New York City, 





Something About Varieties of 
Plums. 





A writer well versed in plum culture 
says: The description of a large number 
of varieties of fruits is worse than useless 
to the planter, for if he is wise he desires 
to confine himself to as few varieties as 
possible, and if the experienced writer de- 
scribes only the best of the most profitable 
of a large number he is best serving the 
interests of the reader. 

If the proposed planter can visit a bear- 
ing orchard in his vicinity he can learn 
more about plums than any distant writer 
can communicate. Our own orchard has 
given us some valuable experience. I find 
there the Lombard and German prune. 
These are the two most frequently and 
largely planted, thus are most plenty in 
home markets. Other kinds ripening at 
seasons of greater scarcity, or possessing 
better quality, more beauty or greater size 
may pay better in some instances. Sara- 
toga, Moore’s Arctic, Niagara, Shipper’s 
Pride, Beauty of Naples, are popular of the 
new kinds, Bradshaw and German prune 
are good old kinds. 

All plums are productive, often too 
much so for the health of the trees. The 
black knot is doubtless a result of an en- 
feebled condition of the trees, caused by 
overbearing. Some varieties are objection- 
able on account of overproductiveness. 

The European plum, embracing our bet- 
ter varieties, is not as hardy as the apple. 
Smith’s Orleans is the most tender of any 
with us, while Lombard, Reine Claude, etc., 
were not injured. The native varieties, 
like Wild Goose, Weaver, etc., are more 
hardy, but of such poor quality, and: of 
such straggling and ungainly growth as to 
discourage any one from planting them but 
those in severe latitudes, where the better 
(European) varieties will succeed equally 
well. 





The Medical Record of December 25th 
contained a lengthy report of an unusual 
operation performed by Dr. Carl Schlatter 
of Zurich. The stomach of a woman fifty- 
six years old was removed and the eso- 
pbhagus and intestine (duodenum) were 
joined to complete the alimentary canal. 
Dr. E. C. Mendt, who reports the case, 
concludes that: The human stomach is not 
a vital organ; the digestive capacity of the 
humar stomach has been considerably over- 
rated; a gain in the weight of the body may 
take place in spite of the total absence of 
gastric activity; typical vomiting may occur 
without a stomach; the general health of 
a person need not immediately deteriorate 
on account of the removal of the stomach. 








Fertilize 7 
: with Nitrate. 


Success and profit in the use of 
fertilizers can only be obtained 
by using the proper materials. 
Nitrogen (“Ammonia”) the most 
important element in plant food 
is often supplied in inferior form. 
The best and only immediately 
available form is 


NITRATE OF SODA. 
Mix -your own fertilizers. Use 
Nitrate. You will save money 
and get the best possible results. 


F A 40-P. book,“Food for Plants.’’ Tells ali about 
ree mixing and using fertilizers. Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, 


P. O. Address, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
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ink bet ae 
ap ors i 4s He is ae MA ets > 
& 
WIND, WATER AND LIGHTs 
jare the only’ things not successfully turned or confined by 


KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE. s 


GOeCCsooeceed 


UX 


i.) 

Sxothin else can get through it, under or over it. Can’t in- 
‘jure anything because it’s all smooth wire. Never sags! 
@—takes up its own expansion and contraction. If your® 
@iealer doesn’t keep it order direct from us. We pay the® 
@treight. Any height up to 58-in. Write for free circulars.@ 

\@KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0. 17 RushSt. Peoria, Il, } 
e @é0 O6SSESOEOG4SBE089. 








FIELD AND 


CABL HOC FENCE 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 
for lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 


DE KALB FENCE CO..319 Hinh St.. DE KALB, ILL 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


gee HO DIAT LEFT 


In clothes washed ti 
“BUSY BEE WASHER.” 
ieces in one hour and 





ENT. 
WANTED. noe 
for terms. 


= 2 gala, Write 
Bake Eric Mfg. Co., 142 E. 13 Ste, Erie, Pac 


—_— 










} For a knife that will cut a horn without 
cause it cuts frome four 
ides at once get-—————— 


_Sa=mDEHORNER== 
f It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
mm warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S 
M\ Farr. Descriptive circulars MRE E. 
A.C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 
98090S08 $ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


® PEPSO ¥ CIGARS heart burn. The only 


cigar made that contains pure pepsin. Price, 
$3.30 per 100. Each cigar contains enough pepsin 
to digest 100 grains of food. An agency givenin 
eachcounty. Thegreatestimprovement on earth, 
A cool, sweet smoke. Address, I. L. PERRY. 
Cigar Mfr., Belfast, Me. (~All imitators will 
be prosecuted to the extent of the law.grg 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


NEW FAMILY RECORD. in rich colors upon 


a background of solid gold. Tremendous seller. 
Agents delighted. Sells at53 cents each. Sample free 
9 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; 
Home Art Picture 





cures indigestion and 





A beautiful picture 


ostage, &c. 


for 12c. to pay 
arges paid. 


100 for $9.50. C 
Co., Chicago, Ii. 








5 Kinds Flower Seeds. 

¥ 1-4 lb. SWEET PEAS 

B HILLSIDE NURSERY 206 
GF-Catalogue 


Free. MERVILLE. Mass. 









Wewanteveryreader 
of this paper to take 
our beautiful vn 
Magazine, filled wit 

charming stories, 
poetry, tales of lov 

and adventure, an ade to introduce oug 
ail the latest fashions, * magazine. Order quick, 


VISITOR MAGAZINE CO., Box 3139, Boston, Mass, 


———q 


Stamping Patterns. La 
66 5iame esigns for Honites 
lace work, cut work, center. 

ieces, doilies, outlining, paint. 
ng and embroidery,many 14 
in, in size.Given fora months 
trial subscription to Tur 
Home, @ household journal of 
, stories, fashions, fancy work, 
literary sketches, etc. Send liq 
and get the outfit and journal, 
THE HOME, 141 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 25 cents and 

m will send Magazine § 
months and this mag. 

nificent Solid Gola 

plate Chain Bracelet, 

stpaid. This big offes 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THE BENNETT STUMP PULLER 
PIE PITCHER 

ra CORN HARVESTER 
Rowe oeg Cat.each free. H, |, 
w——" Bennett, Westerviile,0, 











World’s Fair 


WSS AS 7. N Award. 
ray SSN US We are the only Steel 
ge hiss SS ZA Roofing Co. awarded 
ne — Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
Mention this paper. r 


Sykes fron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0, 


These Watches are Solid Silver, and FREE 


yj cost upwards of $8.00 or $10.00, but to introduce our 
talogue we will send youthis Watch 





















marvellous offer. If you want one, 
write to us without delay, With your 
letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
which we will send you a Massive 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer. 
After you receive the beautiful Watch we 
shall expect you to show it to your friends 
and call their attention to this advertise 
Bw” ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis 

tered Post, on your complying with our ad- 
vertisement, and the marvellous offer which we will send, and it is Fully 
Warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. Address at once, 
SAFE WATCH C©O., 7 Warren Street, New York, 


TRUTH ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
Gleanings im Bee Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
the Apiary in ics entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 


THE A. i. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


















You _know that Green’s Nursery 

; Co., The Storrs & Harrison Co. and 
other large fruit growers are our 
regular customers for the Slag 
Phosphate? If you want it for } 
bigger crops and .b r times, | 
address, Jacob Reese, Chestnut 
St., Phil 


adeiphia, Pa. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CLUBBING LIST. | 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who may desire some other periodical in con- 
nection with it are offered the following to 
select from. The figures in the first column 
show the regular price of FRUIT GROWER 
and the publication named. Those in the 
second column show the price at which the 
publication named and FRUIT GROWER, 
will both be sent for one year. At these 
figures you get many of the publications 
named at a third less than the regular sub- 
scription price. When more than cne pub- 
lication besides the FRUIT GROWER is 
wanted, send list of papers wanted and we 
will furnish the price for the same. We can- 
not send sample copies of any paper except 
our own. Requests for others must be sent 
direct to the office of the paper wanted. 


Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y.$2 50 $1 85 








Harper’s Weekly, New York City. 4 50 3 75 
New York Ledger, New York City. 2 50 1 8 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 50 1 0 
American Bee Journal........... 150 110 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 2 25 20 
Century Magazine, New York City 4 50 3 75 
Cosmopolitan, New York City... 1 50 1 2 
Harper’s Magazine, New York City 4 50 3 6 
McClure’s Magazine, New York 

MM divese sudan: cwcusweeuiod .150 13 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York 

GER tokke sécacsdteanndvedea wos @ 22 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York 

CUR ata dad. Gusnaddus diacldaess 350 28 
amie and Homies. cients kas 10 50 
Woman’s Home Companton...... 100 6 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P. 0. 
order or express money order, and you 
order will be filled. Individual checks not 
taken. GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


—— 





EAR TREES.—We have a large supply of 
superior Standard and Dwarf pear trees 
and can fill orders for small or large grades 
at prices to suit. Our Ight trees are hand 
some and suitable for shipping long distances. 
They are sold much cheaper than the largest 
size and make equally as good orchards 
See our prices before buying. 
LUM TREES.—Plum trees are the most 
abundant bearers of all fruit trees. 1° 
year with another, plum trees yield profitablé 
crops of marketable fruits, highly prized bY 
housekeepers for canning and other domesti¢ 
purposes. See our prices for large or me 
dium-sized trees, or small-sized trees for pat 
ties living thousands of miles distant. 


HERRY TREES.—We never had a large 
stock of cherry trees than at present. 0 
the large, medium and small sizes. Thes? 
are all bright, handsome trees, healthy a2 
free from insects or fungus. Our trees hav? 
been examined by the Geneva Experiment 
Station, which certifies that they are Lge 
from San Jose seale and other pests. - 
value of orchards just becoming apr 
ciated. Plant a cherry orchard, or at least 
a few cherries about your homes, since the! 
are valuable for shade and ornament, as W@ 
as fruit. Sce our prices before buy!nz. 


APPLE TREES.—Apple trees cre to a 
nurseryman what sugar is to the grec’ 
Apple trees are always in demand. If vt 
are thinking of planting apple trees do 
fail to see our prices. 


MALL FRUIT PLANTS.—Only in recelt 
k wears have the American people aris 


ciated the value of strawberries, rasp 
blackberries, grapes, currants and £0 ay 
ries in the home garden. They are the chert 
est and most invigorating medicines, S# the 
doctor’s bills. They are appreciated by at 
housewife and the children. No husban' ret 
father should be satisfied to cwn a fa", 
barren of these luxuries. Small fruits io 
rofitable grown for market, and COME ge 
earing soon after planting. We have o. qnd 
sunply of ail kinds’of smal! fruit plan Se all 
offer them-at prices within the reac 
readers. nBS 
HERRY, PLUM AND PEAR 2 il 
also small fruit plants at retail, fist 
large lots at lowest possible —. a 0 
class, light trees for long. sh pment © ; 
clalty. AppIY to Green’s Nursery ©? 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ABMSTRON Ge oureh. 
BETMER-BAU burgh. 
DAVIE aaa Tr burgh, 
FAHNESTOO Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR | cincinhath 
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ATLANTIO 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN \ aw York. 
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ULSTER 
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SOUTHERN } Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 
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JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia. 


MORLEY = Cigveiand. 
SALEM Balem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 
Nationa 
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Departmen 
United Sia 


Try us, can refer you to. 
Forty-three years of sq 
near. Have hundredso 


FRUIT AND 0 


We send by mail post 
arrival! and satisfaction 
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A GENUINE BARGA 
made to introduce my F! 
Catalogue for 1898, the } 
and “FLORALCULTURE”, 
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OF AMERICA. 





MAULE’S 


Up-to-date Collection 
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» fatal disease is to commit suicide. 


2 “Epilepsy Explained” 

-_ Illustrated Book, 
By mail, $1. 

32-page Booklet Free, 
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OU need not worry about your paint 


peeling off or colors fading if you 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 


, }seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 


Colors, and employ a practical painter to 


apply it. 


Be sure that the brands are right. See 


the “old Dutch process.” 


FREE 


Notionel Load Cox s00- William Si, Now York. 


list of genuine brands, which are made by 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving’ valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 








Rd Ne a ter 


$1.50 Per Day and Expenses. 


We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state and county east 


of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. Permanent position guaranteed, pay 


weekly. Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. Address, 


HICHLAND NURSERY COMPANY., Rochester, 


N. Y 











Ours is the most Complete 
Department Nursery in the 
United States. 


Can supply all 
our wants 
> Flower 
and Vegeta- 
ble Seeds to 
Street Trees § 
at low rates. 





Try us, can refer you to customers in every state and territor 
Forty-three years of square ‘dealin 
Have hundreds of carloads 


near. 


in the Union, 


hes made us patrons and friends far and 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail postpaid, Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Plants, Small Trees, Etc. 


arriva’ and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight, 
elegant book magazine size, profusely illustrated tells it all, F 
what values we give for a little money. Lastc 


32 greenhouses. 


Safe 


OUR CATALOGUE, an 
Send for it today and see 
hance as this will not appear again, 44th year. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box479, Painesville, 0. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Your choice of a packet either Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
per, Radish, Tomato, Turn ip, or Asters, 25 
sorts; Giant Pansies, 40 co 
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3c. 
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FARM ANNUAL isss| 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 


Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties for 189, which cannot be had elsewhere, 
This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free to planters everywhere. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





$300. for Six Potatoes ! 


We shall introduce this year for the first time the wondefrul new M AGE LIFTE 
POTATO and shall poy the above sum in prizes for the best oy 34 SBORTGAGE U TER 


one seed potato. 
It is white, of excellent quality ahd AMAMM R. 
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First in the Market Cabbage is the earliest 
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HE 
AND MOST POPULAR 


FAVORITE 


FLOWERS 


ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, 277.2%. § 


A GENUINE BARGAIN o y 
made to introduce my Flower Seeds to new customers. INCLUDING FREE COPYofmy ¢ 
Catalogue for 1898, the handsomest book published, devoted exclusively to Flower Seeds, &Y 
and ‘“FLORALCULTURE”, (revised edition) how to grow flowers from seed, by THE PIONEER 4 


SEEDSWOMAN 


NASTURTIUMS, over; known geod corse @ 


LIPPINCOTT, 


and fi varieties that can be se- 
the 


BEST strain of Pansy, 


cluding Aurora, Em of India, Lady Bir 
Kin: i Peas! White, Ruby King, ed 
Brilliant, Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. 


SWEET PEAS, bert cetera tex © 


European and American named sorts, 
ONE PACKET OF EACH VARIETY 


2 FOR ONLY 6 CENTS 


2 iN STAMPS and the address of two 
friends that grow flowers. 





319-323 6th St. S., 
BL. ~eeere polio, Minn 





MAULE'S 


Up-to-date Collection of 


10 New Sweet Peas 


Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the @ 
choicest of the’97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable. a 


ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 
AURORA—White flaked bright orange saimon. 

CAPTIVATION—Rich ros: ee. A beaaty. =% 
COUNTESS OF ABERDEE —White margined pink 


thisady. 11 packets in all 
sent postpaid for + only 


My 1898 catalogue ts 
seed book of the year. it contains everything 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. 


BROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white wings. 


FIREFLY—Brilliant carmine scarlet. Best self color. 
GRAY FRIAR—Watered purple on white. Exquisite. 
LITTLE DORRIT—Carmine and pink standards. 
MIKADO—Dark orange red, striped white. Very showy, 
RAMONA—Cream white, splashed pale pink, 


Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, & 
the New Dwarf Sweet Pea extra, if you mention where yousaw @ 


Ten 2c. Stamps 


ronounced by all the brightest and best & 
ood, old or new, & 
tes. Mailedfree & 


One Packet 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Fa. & 
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SWEET PEAS’FREE! =: 


To help increase the circulation of 
py. opular Illustrated, Monthly e 





my Seedsand Bulbs, I make this offer: Send me 10 centsin sil 
& subscriptionand besides sending you the Magazine, I will fo1 Sans kaa ieieatioeios ft 
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charges prepaid, also catalogue of See 
» The Publisher, Bulb and Seedsman, 34 
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eeeee0ee 
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and Sprin, Ibs. 


ne (regular subseri tion price, 
per year) and to further introdues 4 

r tria 

ard a large Introductor - 
1.00) rib). Bestnamedvarictive, @ 
treat youliberally. @ 


liver Street, Boston, Mass. @ 
00080088 008000808 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER: 


VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


Suitable Manures for Fruits, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof, H. E, Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


It may be well to say at the outset, that 
I am not an agricultural or analytical 
chemist; nor do I make any pretensions to 
being skilled in the intricacies of the sci- 
ence of soil physics. It is from the point 
of the fruit grower who is seeking for 
better ways of getting at an understand- 
ing of his business, that I would wish to 
present some thoughts upon the subject of 
suitable manures for fruits. They are by 
no means new to most people, and espe- 
cially to you who are foremost in your 
calling, that is, the tilling of the soil and 
all connected therewith. But I may be 
able to emphasize some of the simplest 
principles or the leading points which it is 
certain we cannot understand too well. 

Perhaps there is very little difference of 
opinion among all those who work the soil 
for a living as to the general need of en- 
riching it for the profitable production of 
“crops. While the ordinary farmer very 
plainly sees the absolute necessity each 
year and the almost immediate response of 
his crops to the application of suitable ma- 
nures, the fruit grower is none the less in 
need of such kinds as are suitable to the 
wants of his trees, vines and plants. 

The agricultural chemist and the practi- 
cal every-day farmer and fruit grower 
have both separately and jointly studied, 
experimented and worked out the prob- 
lem of the composition of various soils, 
and when, what and how to apply ma- 
nures and fertilizers to the best advan- 
tage, until they are fairly well understood 
by the most advanced in each of their 
relative lines. 

But there is yet room for a more gen- 
eral knowledge of the entire subject. Every 
one who deals with that most mysterious 
substance, the soil, is often at his wits’ end 
to know what is best to do with it, be- 
cause it is of all possible shades of varia- 
tion, as to its constituent parts, mechan- 
ical conditions, climatic affections and the 
contour of its surface. 

He has tried this and that, sometimes 
succeeding, and perhaps oftener failing of 
the results he had hoped to attain. Al- 
lowing for all the innumerable variations 
of climate, rainfall and other contingen- 
cies, there are certain quite well defined 
principles to be observed and relied upon, 
and lines of ‘action that are usually safe to 
follow. 

Let us look, at this time, imto those 
things which pertain more especially to the 
fruit grower. 

Of what are his fruits composed? Which 
are the manurial elements that best serve 
his purposes? 

How, when, and in what form should he 
apply them? 

According to those who have analyzed 
the various kinds of fruits, they contain 
the following proportions of water and the 
several manurial elements: 


PARTIAL ANALYSES OF FRESH 
FRUITS. . 

Nitro- 
gen. 

- 13 
.09 
‘16 
18 
16 


Ph. Pot- 
Acid. ash. 
O1 19 
.03 
.05 
.O7 
.06 
.09 
09 


Water. 
Apples... «+++. 80.30 
POMS... 2454%..00we 
Peaches.... ....87.85 
Prunes, .0.0 vece sd tbo 
Cherries.... .., .86.10 
Grapes.... ...-.83,00 © 
Blackberries., ..88.91 .15 |: 
Raspberries... ...81.82 .15  ,48 
Strawberries... ..90.84 .15 11 
Oranges (Fla.)...87.71 12 .08 
Ch’tnuts (native).40.00 .18 39. 

It is, therefore, to be noted from the 
above table that they are composed of 
water in a very large degree, with certain 
amounts of the three chief elements of all 
manures, which are nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash. Not only do the fruits 
contain these three important things, but 
the leaves, wood and roots of the trees and 
plants bearing them contain more or less 
of them. Moreover, they act in a most 
positive and invigorating manner upon the 
entire system of all growing vegetation, 
although in different degrees and in ac- 
cordance with their different requirements, 
They are absolutely indispensable to the 
growth of vegetation. 

There are other elements and chemical 
compounds which are essential to plant 
life and development, and in most soils 
they are found in available forms and in 
sufficient quantities for ordinary crops. 
The application of lime is often attended 
with good results, especially if there is an 
excess of decaying vegetable matter in the 
soil. Most of our tillable soils have a large 
natural content of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, in many cases seemingly inexhaust- 
ible, but largely in such forms as to be 
available only under the most judicious 
treatment, after that part has been con- 
sumed by repeated cropping which nature 
made available in what we call her virgin 
soils. Nitrogen being the most transitory 
and easiest appropriated, is soonest ex- 
hausted in nearly all cases; but fortunately 
there are means ready at hand of drawing 
upon the inexhaustible supply in the air. 
But to know what are the special require- 
ments of the several fruit crops and how 
to best meet them, is one of the problems 
that every fruit grower should seek with 
all his diligence to understand as fully as 
is possible, 


NITROGEN AND ITS EFFECTS ON 
FRUITS. 


It has been fully demonstrated over and 
over again, that nitrogen has a remark- 
ably invigorating effect on vegetation, es- 
pecially in causing a leafy, succulent 
growth. It is just what the farmer needs 
in large supply, who grows hay and other 
forage crops, But the fruit grower should 
use great caution in the application of ni- 
trogenous manures, If unleached, they are 
apt to contain a considerable proportion of 
nitrogen, and may cause too rank a 
growth of wood, vine or leaf. Especially 
is this true as regards the grape and 
strawberry. Nitrogen also prolongs the 
period of vegetation. It makes fruits later 
in ripening than they would have been if 
a less amount of it had been available in 
the soil. Consequently they lack color in 
most cases. This is especially true of win- 
ter apples. 

An over supply of nitrogen also makes 
fruits softer and poorer in quality than if 
& normal amount were present, It is pos- 
sible, and not a very uncommon case to 
have strawberries seriously damaged by its 
injudicious use. The berries- become 
so soft as to “bruise at the 
least handling and although large and 
showy in the field, are wilted and poor 
looking in the market. A normally firm 
variety of strawberry may be made soft 
by too much nitrogen, and perhaps - un- 
justly condemned, The same is true of 
other kinds of berries, peaches, and other 
fruits, and in variable degrees, But it 
must not be thought that nitrogen is not 
needed on the fruit farm, for it certainly 
is of great benefit when used in proper 
proportion to other manurial elements, 
When a bearing fruit tree is not making 
an average of a foot of growth each year 
on its terminal branches, and the leaves 
do not look dark and healthy, it is probable 
that there is a lack of nitrogen in the soil, 
There are various sources of nitrogen for 
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24 
31 





the fruit-grower’s use, the cheapest. of 


which in most cases is, perhaps, the air. 
All the leguminous crops have the peculiar 
ability of gathering or taking in nitrogen 
through their leaves and storing it in their 
structures in organic form. Crimson clover 
and cow peas are about the best of all of 
them for the ‘fruit grower’s use, They 
may be grown even in bearing orchards 
with yery little obstruction to the cultiva- 
tion, that should, as a common practice, 
begin in early spring and be continued at 
least until the growth is well begun. In 
June, cow peas may be sown broadcast, 
drilled or dropped in hills, a bushel per 
acre; and if either of the last two methods 
are used, cultivated until they are too 
large for further working. An early kind, 
such as the common black one, if planted 
by the middle of June, will mature or come 
near to that stage before frost as far north 
as Southern New York. Crimson clover, 
as is now quite generally known, may be 
sown more than a month later, and will 
cover the ground with a carpet of green 
all winter and mature early the next sea- 
son, or it may be plowed under at any 
time in the spring. The velvet bean is a 
more lately introduced nitrogen collector 
that is proving of the most useful charac- 
ter, and behaves much like the cow pea. 

All these and other similar crops are of 
the highest value to the fruit grower if 
plowed under or worked into the soil by 
dise harrows. Over one-half of their ma- 
nurial value is in their roots and there- 
fore already in the ground; but the addi- 
tional manurial value of the tops is not 
their only benefit, for they make humus, 
which is an important factor in all culti- 
vated soils. Nitrogen may also be added 
to the soil by means of various organic 
substances such as dried blood, tankage, 
dried fish and cotton seed meal, Also in 
inorganic forms such as sulphate of am- 
monia, nitrate of soda, etc. They are sol- 
uble in water and become effective upon 
plant growth within a very short time if 
applied in the growing season. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


Phosphorus is a mineral which becomes 
in the plant a subtle and constant accom- 
paniment of life, and is found chiefly in 
the most highly organized forms. United 
with hydrogen and oxygen it forms phos- 
phorie acid, in which form it enters plants 
and causes them to grow luxuriantly, and 
assures healthful and robust proportions. 
It exists in the protoplasm of the organic 
cell. Seeds contain it in some degree, and 
the nerves and bones of animals more 
largely. It is indestructible by fire, and 
is always found in the ashes of plants. In 
fact, this is one of its most available forms, 
for the building up or invigoration of suc- 
ceeding plants. Fruits contain it espe- 
cially in their seeds and it is necessary for 
the fruit grower to know how to make 
available the hidden stores of nature in 
the soil and to be able to add to them 
when necessary, and in cheap form that 
which is needed, Tillage may be said to 
be one of the most potent factors in this 
work. It conserves the moisture of the 
soil, which is one of the agents in the dis- 
solution of certain forms of phosphates, es- 
pecially the super-phosphates, which con- 
sist chiefly of soluble forms of phosphoric 
acid, A hard and compact soil cannot con- 
tain nearly so much water as one which is 
loose and porous, just as a flint rock will 
absorb less water than a brick, or a ball 
of clay more than a brick, or a sponge 
more than all of them. The finer the soil 
is pulverized and the more humus there is 
in it to give it porosity without making it 
too loose, the more moisture it will hold. 
Then, we must keep the top thoroughly 
and frequently stirred to prevent the es- 
cape of the water into the air, except 
through the leaves of the growing crops. 
But the soil must not be wet—it must not 
be water-soaked, That would shut out the 
air, and that is just as necessary as the 
moisture. Hence we must have our fruit 
soils, as well as all others, underdrained 
either naturally or artificially. The most 
of them with proper plowing and sometimes 
subsoiling, and with thorough surface 
treatment, are quite good enough without 
underdraining. 

But there will come a time with every 
soil when additional supplies of phosphoric 
acid will be very helpful and profitable. The 
chief sources of phosphoric acid are ani- 
mal bone and phosphate rock, the latter 
being only the fossilized bones of prehis- 
toric animals or their residue, mixed with 
extraneous mineral matter, The finer either 
of these substances is ground the better, 
that is, the sooner and more readily their 
manurial value may be felt by the trees or 
plants to which they are applied. Me- 
chanical pulverizing, if supplemented by 
treatment with sulphuric acid, or by steam- 
ing or boiling, in case of raw bone, will 
add to their availability. Bone black and 
tbone ash are less valuable preparations of 
bone, because they are less available and 
minus the nitrogen which was driven off 
by the heat used in their preparation. 
Thomas or basic slag, which is a residue 
from the smelting of certain iron ores, is 
becoming quite popular. 


POTASH. 


The back-bone of all fruit manures has 
been truly said to be potash. It gives 
color and solidity and good flavor to all 
kinds of fruits. At least, these characters 
are found to invariably follow the use, or 
presence of potash in the soil. Its action 
upon all parts of the tree, plant or vine is 
highly beneficial. It seems to give the 
whole structure an appearance of vigor, 
productiveness, stability and beauty. We 
may not know just how it acts upon the 
plant, tree or fruit to make them vigorous, 
beautiful or well-flavored, but that it does 
it we do certainly know. It is like meat 
to the hungry day-laborer, like bread to 
the nursing mother, or like pure air and 
freedom to the humming bird. Strength, 
productiveness and beauty seem to follow 
its application to the soil. 

There are in many soils, deposited by 
nature, quantities sufficient to last for 
many successive crops, but the available 
amounts will become exhausted in time, 
and then we must resort to means of re- 
plenishing. Oultivation and deep-rooted 
plants, like red clover, will by degrees make 
available or unlock the stores of nature, 
by dissolving and bringing from the sub- 
soil that which was otherwise unavailable. 
Water does its part of the work too. In 
a dry soil or a droughty season it is im- 
possible for the potash, or for that mat- 
ter, for any other manurial elements to 
become soluble and in condition to be ab- 
sorbed by the rootlets. They are as pow- 
erless to avail themselves of the food with- 
in their reach as a horse would be to eat 
the food in his box when he was muzzled. 

As to the sources of potash, aside from 
that which may be had in wood ashes, and 
in stable and farm manures, they are all 
found in the several forms of German pot- 
ash salts. They are all soluble in water 
and quite available. What is known as 
muriate of potash is perhaps the cheap- 
est form in which to buy potash. As it 
contains about 50 per cent. of actual pot- 
ash, and is therefore much: more concen- 
trated and less-bulky and weighty to han- 
dle, there is a decided saving. Sulphate of 
is another form of about the same 
content of potash and has a better effect 











Six McKinley strawberry plants 
(new) will be mailed free to each sub- 
seriber of Green’s Fruit Grower who 
sends us 50c. for one year, and 
claims this premium when ordering. 
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on some crops than muriate, but for fruits 
the muriate is very suitable, Kainit is a 
much less concentrated form, being one of 
the crude products of the German mines. 
It has only from 12 to 14 per cent, of pot- 
ash, the rest being chiefly common salt. 


CONCENTRATED VS, BULKY MA- 
NURES. 


The matter of bulky manures is one 
which the fruit grower as well as the veg- 
etable gardener and ordinary farmer 
should consider well before buying, or cart- 
ing long distances, even without other cost. 
There is very much of the coarse manure 
that is merely trash and water, with but 
a slight content of the essentials, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, The straw 
and other bulky material will be valuable 
in forming humus as it decays in the soil, 
but these questions come to the thinking 
man, Can I not produce the humus on 
the farm cheaper than to get it elsewhere? 
Could I not get the same amount of ma- 
nurial constituents contained in coarse ma- 
nures much cheaper in thé form of con- 
centrated commercial fertilizers? In many 
eases these questions have been emphati- 
eally answered in the affirmative by actual 
tests on the farm. In other cases they 
have been differently answered, particu- 
larly by vegetable gardeners. <As has 
already been stated, the fruit grower may 
grow leguminous crops in his orchards, 
and to some extent, in his vineyards, and 
berry patches also; thus, not only gaining 
a large amount of nitrogen at very little 
cost, but adding the needed humus to the 
soil, There is really danger of adding too 
much nitrogen to orchards by the continual 
growing of leguminous crops, and care 
should be exercised in this wise. 


POTENCY OF POLLEN. 


There is one question that we perhaps 
have not duly considered in connection with 
the fertility of the soils of our orchards and 
other fruit plantations or the lack of it, 
and that is, the potency or non-potency of 
their pollen. This subject was treated at 
length and in a most thorough and sug- 
gestive manner by Dr. R. C. Kedzie, of 
Michigan, at the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society. There ,is little 
doubt that sometimes our trees fail.to bear 
fruit that is perfectly pollinated from the 
fact that the trees or plants are in such a 
low state of vitality, that it is impossible 
for them to produce potent pollen. We 
always aim to have our breeding animals 
in the very best possible state of vigor, and 
why should we not treat our fruit trees 
and plants in the same way? The source 
of their profit to us lies mainly in their 
ability to be reproductive. ‘Therefore we 
should feed them with the best food and 
plenty of it, if we expect them to set and 
hold their fruit. 

As to the quantities of the different ma- 

nures or ingredients of suitable composi- 
tions to apply to fruit lands, that will 
greatly depend on what there is already 
in them in available forms, and what are 
their structural and physical conditions, 
and also somewhat upon the kinds of fruits 
to be grown. In any case the soil should 
be made rich in potash. Phosphoric acid 
should also abound in fair proportions, and 
nitrogen should not be neglected. But care 
must be taken not to get too much of it. 
Whatever the chemist or the theorist may 
say or advise, the soil and the crop must 
be the final test as to what and how much 
is best. But-it is quite safe to say that, 
in ordinary soils, and with almost any spe- 
cies or variety of fruit, where nitrogenous 
crops or stable manures have not been 
largely used, there will be favorable re- 
sults from the annual application of the 
following mixture: 
Muriate of Potash...........200 pounds 
Dissolved Bone.....+ wseeee.-200 pounds 
Nitrate of Soda eeeeese- 100 pounds 
This may be varied by leaving out the ni- 
trate of soda if nitrogen is applied in the 
coarse manures. Or, super-phosphate from 
phosphate rock may be used instead of dis- 
solved bone. 

Whatever is done or not done, it is un- 
reasonable to expect profitable crops of 
luscious and highly colored fruit from orch- 
ards, vineyards or berry patches that are 
not intelligently and abundantly fertilized. 





—The winter of Sitka is milder than 
that of many European capitals, Berlin, 
Vienna or Copenhagen. The mild climate 
of the southern portion of Alaska is due 
to the Japanese current. 

—Lord Kelvin, the eminent English sci- 
entist, says there are 100,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 molecules to a cubic inch of any 
gas, and in each of these molecules there 
are several atoms moving among them- 
selves at the rate of seventy miles a 
minute. 





Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 


We are glad to announce that the Kola 
plant, recently discovered on the Copgo 
River, West Africa, has proved itself a 
sure cure for Asthma, as claimed at the 
time. We have the testimony of ministers 
of the gospel, doctors, business men and 
farmers, all speaking of the marvelous cu- 
rative power of this new discovery. Hon. 
L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes that 
he could not lie down night or day from 
Asthma, and the Kola Plant cured him at 
once. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Newell, 
Iowa, was cured by it of Asthma of twenty 
years’ standing, and many others give sim- 
ilar testimony. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every read- 
er of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER who 
suffers from any form of Asthma. In re- 
turn they only ask that you tell your neigh- 
bors of it when cured yourself. This is 
very fair, and we advise all sufferers from 
Asthma to send for the Case. It costs you 
nothing. 





It Stamps Your Name and Post- 
Office Address, 


While thousands of subscribers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower have sent to us for 
our rubber stamp, which stamps the name 
and Post Office address plainly, I am sure 
thousands more would have sent for it as 

a premium with 
Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er if they knew 
what an _ ingenious 
device it is, and how 
useful. This stamp 
is complete in itself, 
requiring no ink, no 
pad, no type. When 
not in use the 
stationary type is 
pressed against the 
stationary ink pad 
attached to the im- 
plement. When you 
wish to print your 
name and address, 
you press down upon the stamp. The 
type then revolves from the ink 
pad facing the paper, making a sharp, 
clean impression, after which the type 
again revert to their former position 
against the ink pad ready for another im- 
pression. This stamp is nickel-plated, is 
the work of an ingenious inventor. If you 
should pay a dollar for this printing out- 
fit you would not pay more than it would 
be worth to you, and yet we offer it as a 
premium with Green’s Fruit Grower, all | 





for 50c., and send it to you post-paid. 
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The Columbia Chainless 
is the rarest combination of good 
things. Strikingly handsome in ap- 
ance, with weather proof bear- 
ngs and its ot strength. of. 5% 
Nickel Steel Tubing, it is the per- 
fection of bicycles. Price, $125. 


Columbia Chain Wheels 
are known in every clime—Standard 
of the World in their class, ‘These 
wheels once'sold’ for $150, being 
gradually reduced ‘to their present 
price of $75. ‘Not “through any 
cheapening of material, . but rather 
by our increased ‘facilities, ‘advanced 
methods and knowledge of the art. 
They are also-made of the famous 
5% Nickel Steel Tubing, 


Hartford Bicycles 
Second only to Columbias in. beauty, 
strength and excellence of construc- 
tion. You cannot find a bicycle any- 
where else in the world at $50, with 
tubing of an equal quality to ‘‘Pio- 
neer” Fifty Point Carbon Steel Tub- 
ing used in Hartford bicycles. Prices, 
$50 and $45. 


Vedettes 
meet the demand for a medium priced 
bicycle, and have created a new and 
unequaled value of bicycle excellence, 
Prices, $40 and $35. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Handsomest Art Catalogue ever issued, by mail to any 
address for one 2-cent stamp, or free by 


calling on any Columbia dealer, 


Salaam IMPLEMENTS) 


a) oe lete line of farm machinery manufactured by any 
°Y which isthe Se concern in the world, embraces: 


The Columbia Flexible and 
Revorsible Disc Harrows, 

Golumbiainclined Corn 
Harvester and 


B. 
Columbia Mower (1 & 2-horse) Adjustable Peg-Tooth Harrow’, 
Columbla Grain Harvester 


Horse Hoe Cultivators, eto. 
and Binder, Columbia Reaper, : 
Ho. 8 ieanan All-Stee! Tedders, Au-Stoel 


Self Dump Rakes, All-Steel Hand R: e 
Every aenaeien is fully guaranteed and is the best of its class 
thatcan be produced with good material, complete equip’ 


ment, superior skill and a grime el a 
is tha’ 
The Cut Hore 2:52 AC 
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Riv2i Disc Harrows, 

Sulky Spring-Tooth Harrows, 
Szring-Tocth Harrows, 
Gombination Harrows, 





r 
mbodies an 
facture of disc harrows. Being ible it adapts 
cig $0 every uneveness of the soil—every disc cuts, none 
ofthemarein the air. Is completely reversible ey 
and willthrow the soil eitherin or out, Scrapers 
to Aphis dise. bn age Spe stent Serta. No 

draft. Can’te ‘ _ 

for Farm and Mouse SEN T FREE. 


D. Mi. OSBORNE & GO. 


: Auburn, Ns Ve 
MACHINERY 


CANNING "artes 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 


DAN’L G. TRENCH & CO. CHICAGO, ILL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








MILLER, LOUDON, RED JUNE Triumph, Greens- 


COLUMBIAN and WICKSON bore, Capt. Ede 


RASPBERRIES, | PLUMS. | PEACHES. 


All the New and Latest Strawberries and Blackberries. 
Full Liue of Nursery Stock. Our Catalogue Will Save You Money--Send for it 


MYER & SON, Bridgewille, Delaware. 
Please mention Greens Fruit Grower. \ 
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$ " i AND 2 |Me F j I have of my own growing 
C é BER E y g 150,000 Blackberry Plants 

4 of all the lead varieties. Also Simpson’s Beedless Blackberry and the Oregon 
4 Evergreen, About everything of value in Strawberries and Raspberries. In Cur- 3 
ts I have over 100,000 fine plants of all leading varieties. In Gooseberries { never had as 

many orsofineastock. In Grape Vines I would like to figure with you on. special low prices 

for any amount you may want. Send for my 1898 Catalogne. Bargains on- every page, from 
$ front to back cover. Write to-day. Address, 9, BRANDT, Box 304, Bremen, Ohio. 


halt Atl POPPE STOPS TTT Tes 


a rly Seaso n land that is tile drained may be worked weeks 
a 


f Ww drained, emake all kinds of tile and 
a any *- Pe meeres Brick Fire Brick, Chimne 
u 


hd r 
: Enceustic Side Walks, etc. Write for wha 
sarane SOHN. GAGKBSON 102 Third Aves, Albany, N.Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The New-York Weekly Tribune 


EOF 

EVERY member of 
EVERY family on 

EVERY farm, in 

EVERY village, in 
EVERY State or Territory. 


ran 




















FOR Education, 
FOR Noble Manhood, 
Ne FOR True Womanhood. 


IT GIVES all important news of the Nation. 

IT GIVES all important news of the World. 

IT GIVES the most reliable market reports. 

IT GIVES brilliant and instructive editorials. 

IT GIVES fascinating short stories, 

IT GIVES an unexcelled agricultural department, 
IT GIVES scientific and mechanical information. 
IT GIVES illustrated fashion articles. 

IT GIVES humorous illustrations. 

IT GIVES entertainment to young and old. 

IT GIVES satisfaction everywhere. to everybody 


We furnish GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER: and N.Y, WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
ONE YEAR for 50 cents. 
CASH IN ADVANCE.» rie SS 
Address all orders to GREEN’S PRUIT GROWER. 
Write your name and address on a postal: card, send: it to Geo.’ BEL a Tribune Office 


New York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WE BUNE will be 
mailed to you, , Att eter. 














Remember! Both Papers One Year for 60 Cents. 
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Potash 


e. Too little Potash is sure to result in a partial crop 
ilure. 


is one of the three im- 
portant ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; 
the others are phos- 
phoric acid and nitro- 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants, 
Send your address. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York, 











WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
= —_ eae on of “ opened 1p 
en” for rovide ey 
apply by letter FREE rnd give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
39 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free cn receipt of 10 cents (stamps) tocover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON3Co. 
35337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK. 















OT STONE 
Quart and Pint Baskets, 
; Peach and Grape Baskets. 
by Also material for same in the 
ag a fiat. Send us your warts 
I 4 and Jet us quote you prices. 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
WEST WEBSTER, MONROE Co., - N, Y. 


Berry Baskets, $3 per Mi 








Berry Baskets in the Fiat 
$1.50 per M., 
And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets 7ic. 
Send 4c. for sample. 


SAMUEL BAKER, 


BRIGHTON,N.Y, 
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ERRY GRATES 


BERAY BASKETS 


of all kinus, 
Write for Catalogueand Price List ™ 


WEBSTER BASKET CO., Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y 


Fruit Packages of all Kinds, 

. Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP, 
aS PLIES. Why not order now 
and get the discount al- 

lowed on winter orders. 
#. Price list free. Address, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


Berrin HEIGHTS, Erte CouNTY, OHIO. 


ERRY BASKETS. 


Per thousand. 1,000 to 5,000—$2.80. 5,000 to 
10,000—-$2.70. 10,000 to 20,000—$2.60. Over 
20,006--$2.50. Gift crates $10.00 per hundred. 

Standard crates $15.00 per hundred. Baskets 
machine made, uniform in size and are of tho 
best. Send for descriptive circular. Sample 
baskets sent on receipt of two 2c. postage stamps. 

ANDREW REASH, 

NEW SPRINGFIELD, MAHONING CO., OHIO. 














kPTPichkett’s Sectional 


Crates and Baskets. 


Are superior to any in use. 

Send for descriptive circular 
and price list. Address, 
W. PICKETT. 

ANDOVER, OHIO. 


COVERED DIAMOND MARKETS. 
COVERED BUSHEL BASKETS. 


CHEAPEST AND SEST KNOWN 
SHIPPING PACKACES.: 


Standard Quart Berry Boxes, 
Climax Grape Baskets, Peach Baskets. 
COLUMBIA BASKET CO., 











SAMPLE STRAWBERRY. 


NOT that it is FIRST is it BEST, 
BUT because it is BEST it is FIRST. 


FIRST AND BEST. 


THE SAMPLE. 


Cc. S. PRATT, 
READING, MASS. 


Salzer’s Silver Mine O ats 


Choice seed, clean and pure. One bushel 80c. ten 
pushels $6.50, twenty bushels $10.00, sack in- 
cluded F. 0. B. Send money by draft. 

Address D. F. THOMPSON, Kent, Nl. 


CRATES, 
BERRY. & GRAPE BASKETS 


Address COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor. Mich. 


BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


Peach Packages— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruit and Vegetable » 
Packages of every kind Ge 
Send for Catalogue. oh 
HEATH-MORRIS CO., 


23 WATERST,, NEW ALBANY, IND, 


















_. WILLIAM MAY 
manufacturer of the 
Star-Fruit Packages 
ity Berry Crates and Bas- 

kets a Specialty. 
Faclities unsurpassed. 
For further particulars 
WILLIAM MAY, 
New Springfield, Mahon ing Co.,Ohio, 





Prices the lowest, 
address, 





AGAIN WE WIN Gold Special, 6 Silver Sweepstakes 
Specials and over 100 Class prizes ai 
the Northern Hlinois Poultry Show, 
Jan. 10-15, 98 « Our New Mammoth 
Poultry Catalogue fully illustrates and 
describes 40 of the lcading varieties 
of land and water fowls, giving scores 
and leet won for the past 3 years; 
reliable information in poultry disease 
and management; fine view of our 

t'Be ranch; sent postpaid for 10c. 

» Box 17 HUNTLEY, ILL. 
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What They Say. 





We have been receiving compliments for 
the regular horticultural contributors to the 
Fruit Grower, Mr. P. C. Reynolds, L. B. 
Pierce and Prof. H. E. Van Deman. It 
always embarrasses the Editor to speak of 
these three men, since he must necessarily 
speak of one before the other, without 
seeming to be diseourteous. In this in- 
stance he has named them ir the order of 
their age, assuming that Mr. Reynolds is 
slightly the senior of Mr. Pierce, and Mr. 
Pierce slightly the senior of Prof. Van 
Deman. 

Mr. Reynolds is a man who has had per- 
sonal experience in fruit growing, knowing 
what it is to sell fruits in the market as a 
means of making a living. He has also 
been for many years editor of a rural pa- 
per of large circulation, and has a general 
knowledge of agriculture. He is also a 
man of scientific attainments. 

Mr. L. B. Pierce has had experience as 
a nurseryman, as a fruit grower and a 
farmer since boyhood. He has been a 
writer for Agricultural and Horticultural 
papers for many years, and is now well 
known throughout the country as a prac- 
tical and a helpful writer. 

Prof. Van Deman, whom I have classed 
as the youngest of the three, is a man of 
strong personality, and one universally pop- 
ular with all who know him. In his younger 
days he managed a farm in Kansas, com- 
bining farming with fruit growing. Later 
he was called to take the professorship in 
a Kansas Agricultural College; later was 
appointed by Commissioner of Agriculture 
Colman, Chief of the Horticultural Divis- 
ion at Washington, D. C., a position which 
he held with ability for many years. 

We also, through our correspondents, per- 
ceive that Sister Gracious is appreciated by 
readers of the Woman’s page. This lady 
has the faculty of expression, and of pleas- 
ing and instructing her vast audience of 
100,000 people. What school-teacher has 
such an opportunity as this? 





The Value of a Farm. 





There are few farmers or fruit growers 
who place a proper estimate upon the value 
of their farms; I do not refer to the salable 
value of the land alone. What does it mat- 
ter to you, or I, what our farms will sell 
for if we do not care to sell them. The 
question for us to decide is, what is our 
farm worth to us for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a home, and a livelihuod. 


Supposing you have a farm with com- 
fortable buildings, which you can sell for 
$6,000.00. This farm furnishes a house in 
which you and your family abide, a gar- 
den, a play-ground about the house; barns 
for stabling your horses, cattle and pets, 
also food for these animals and almost all 
that you consume in the family. In other 
words, the farm very largely supplies the 
wants of your family, and provides you 
with horses and carriages for traveling 
wherever you desire to go. 

Now, supposing you sell this farm for 
$6,000.00 in cash, and move to the city. 
You can scarcely buy a house and small 
lot, without barns, that are as comfortable 
as your own farm for this $6,000.00. In 
the city you are taxed for city taxes, at 
least one hundred dollars. Your expenses 
are increased in the city for car-fare, for 
the cost of everything you have to do, since 
you find it necessary to wear better clothes 
all the time, which costs you more money; 
you also have your amusements and church 
expenses, which are increased in city life. 
In other words, with the $6,000.00, which 
in the country almost provides for your 
living, in the city simply provides a shelter 
from the storm. 

But here is another trouble in the city, 
and a most serious one: Your $6,000.00 
is invested in your house, and you have no 
business; whereas the farm has not only 
furnished a home for you, but an occups- 
tion, a healthy occupation, a joyous occupa- 
tion, wherein you are master of the situa- 
tion, being free to come and go at your 
own free will. In the city if you are so 
lucky as to secure employment, and there 
are always tens of thousands there who are 
not employed at all, who would like employ- 
ment, your time is not your own, and you 
are tied like a prisoner to your desk. 


These facts in regard to the value of 
a farm are coming to be better appreciated 
now, since living in cities has become pre- 
carious. Farms are more in demand. Many 
people are looking for farms particularly 
small farms, on which to live and make 
their homes. 

Do not suppose for a moment that the 
low prices at which a few farms have been 
sold at forced sales during the past years 
of financial embarrassmert fixes the price 
of farm lands. Any kind of property 
which is sold by the sheriff is sold at not 
over half its value. Farm lands are good 
property, and undoubtedly the best invest- 
ment for many at the present moment, but 
they are particularly a good investment for 
an individual who will make his home 
upon his farm, and make his living there. 

Do not forget that in order to make your 
farm salable, and valuable, you should 
plant upon it a proper amount of the va- 
rious fruits. You should have an orchard, 
either large or small, of apples, pears, cher- 
ries, plums and quinces, and such other 
fruits as flourish in your locality. You 
should also, have a fruit garden on which 
should be found the grape, raspberry, 
blackberry, strawberry, currants, goose- 
berries and other small fruits. The invest- 
ment of ten or twenty dollars in fruit 
trees and plants will do more to add to the 
value of your farm than any other invest- 
ment you can make. 





A Young Man. 





“How are you, my young friend,” I asked, 
as I greeted an acquaintance recently. The 
young man seemed not to be complimented 
by being called a young man, and yet I felt 
that I could offer no greater compliment 
than to call him a young man. I am my- 
self a little past the age of fifty years. I 
have reached the age when I can no longer 
call myself young; when I appreciate fully 
the advantages of being young. 

No person desires to be old. Old age is 
one of the most incurable maladies that 
ever afflicted mankind, and it is the com- 
mon lot of all. We know that at my age 
we cannot hope for much larger achieve- 
ments than we have secured, We know 
that with the coming years will come in- 
firmities of mind and body, and that*the 
time may come when we shall not be of 
much use to ourselves, or to others. 

It‘is a matter of importance to every hu- 
man being to be useful and helpful to oth- 


» 


ers. We desire strength, and brightness of 
intellect, that we may be vf service to our 
fellows, and that we may make the world 
better for our being in it. 

Young men own the earth. The young 
men of the present day have more to look 
forward to than those of any other age in 
the world’s history. ‘They are benefited 
by all the investigations, all the inven- 
tions, all the philosophical studies, and all 
the rare books of the ages past. They are 
stepping on the threshold of activity in the 
most progressive age of the world’s his- 
tory. In this age a man can accomplish 
more in a lifetime than a hundred than 
men could have accomplished a hundred 
years ago. 

On the other hand, there are more 
temptations offered to young men than ever 
before. This is a fast age, an age of head- 
long rush for good or evil. A young man 
goes up or down according to the course 
Jaid out, and the wisdom with which he 
conducts that course. There is temptation 
to intemperance, not only in stimulants to 
brace up against the wear and tear of such 
a rapid life, but temptation of overwork, 
mentally and physically. This is an age of 
transition in the great thoughts of science, 
philosophy and religion. There seems to 
be no standard, no settled position or atti- 
tude in regard to these great questions. The 
young man has to weigh them up for him- 
self, and carefully investigate. There is 
danger that a wrong attitude may be taken 
on all these subjects. 

Youth is a great inheritance. Every gen- 
eration inherits something of the culture of 
the generation which has passed. Children 
of scholarly parents inherit a scholarly ten- 
dency; children of parents possessing high 
moral characters have a tendency to inherit 
like characteristics, Thus, in this way, this 
age of youth is an advance on that which 
has gone before. 2 

Never feel offended at being called a 
young man. When you get older you will 
feel sensitive about being called an old 
man, and should hesitate about applying 
that epithet to any person. No one likes to 
be called old; no one likes to have attention 
called to the fact that he, or she, is get- 
ting old. If you do observe that fact, kind- 
ly be silent. 





The Opinions ofa Practical Fruit 
Grower on the Situation and 
Outlook. 





The Editor of Green's Fruit Grower 
never fails to interview a fruit grower 
when opportunity offers. I recently met 
David K. Bell, a successful pear grower, 
and will relate the conversation. 

“Mr. Bell, do you think fruit growers 
have any reason to be discouraged along 
the lines of fruit growing?’ 

“No,” replied Mr. Bell, “I am still of the 
opinion that the best thing we can do with 
our farms is to plant fruit trees.” 

“What kind ‘of trees would you plant?” 

“My favorite is the pear. I have a large 
pear orchard, which receives a large share 
of my time and attention. - This pear orch- 
ard, both standard and dwarf, has proved 
very profitable during the past ten or fif- 
teen years, and each year I have enlarged 
it more or less. I keep the ground well 
cultivated. I have drained it with tile 
drain. I keep it well enriched; I cut back 
the new growth of each tree each winter. 
I thin out the fruit and I make this valu- 
able land more profitable by growing pears 
than I could by any other means that I 
know of.”’ 

“Was last season a good season for you?” 

“Yes, last season was unusually good. I 
had a large crop of fine fruit which sold 
at good prices; in fact, I cannot remember 
‘when I have sold my fruit at any other 
than good paying prices. I pack in kegs 
holding about one-third of a bushel, assort- 
ing fruit carefully, sending to the markets 
which seem to be the most promising, and 
always get good returns.” 

“You do not ship your fruit to commis- 
sion houses you know nothing about, do 
you?” 

“No, I would as soon send a lot of money 
to a stranger as I would a shipment of 
pears. I know the men who manage the 
commission houses which I deal with. I 
know them to be honest. If I did not know 
them I should not send them my fruit since 
there is every opportunity for them to cheat 
if they are not honest.” 

“You are probably aware that some 
kinds o2 fruit have been selling at Roches- 
ter for lower prices than ordinary the last 
few years?” 


“Yes, I know that to be the case but I 
do not see any first-class fruit selling at 
very low prices. Those who complain most 
of low prices are those who do not know 
how to prepare fruit for market, or do not 
know how to sell their fruit, or when to 
sell it, or when to pick it, or how to care 
for it. As far as my experience goes a 
good cultivator, a man who understands his 
business, gets a good price for his fruit, no 
matter what it may be, one year or an- 
other.” 

“Is this locality better supplied with 
fruits than localities generally are?” 

“Yes, far better supplied. There are 
thousands of villages in this State, and in 
every State, which are poorly supplied with 
almost all kinds of large and small fruits. 
Rochester has long been the center of a 
great fruit growing country. There are 
fertile lands stretching out in every direc- 
tion,“ fields with orchards, vineyards and 
berry fields; therefore the price of fruit at 
Rochester must naturally be lower than 
they are at other points where the sup- 
ply of fruit is not so great.” 

“Has the hard times had anything to do 
with the price of fruit?’ 

“Yes, we all know that many laboring 
people have been thrown out of work and 
have been obliged to live on the cheapest 
food possible; therefore these people have 
lived on beans and potatoes in place of 
strawberries, pears, peaches and apples. It 
is not generally known that there are many 
well-to-do people whose income has become 
greatly reduced of late who also have not 
been able to indulge in fruit eating. The 
times have improved and it will not be long 
before a much larger amount of fruit will 
be consumed by the laboring classes, and 
by the masses of our population every- 
where.”’ 

“We should not be surprised then that 
fresh fruits have shared somewhat the de 
pression that has occurred in other prod- 
ucts?” 

“No. It is a natural consequence. But 
better times will improve prices of every- 
thing, fruits included. That which is a loss 
to one person is a loss to another. If my 
neighbor loses his barns by fire I may not 
feel the loss, for my portion is small, but 
I do meet with a loss; therefore, when hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are out of 
work every citizen has to bear a portion of 
the loss. But idle people are now getting 
more work.” 

At this point a gentleman connected with 
the New York Central Railroad joined in 
the conversation and stated that one of the 
largest Rochester nurseries had said to him 
that he had never sold so many trees as he 
had this season, therefore he thought 
there was no discouragement among orch- 
ardists and fruit growers generally. 

Mr. Bell said that in his opinion Dwarf 
pears were as long lived as Standard pears, 
contrary to the general opinion. Dwarf 
pears planted in sod and given no cultiva- 
tion will not be so long lived as Standard 
pears under the same cultivation, but his 
opinion was that Dwarf pears given good 
cultivation will live as long as Standard 


came into bearing early: or late depended 
more upon the variety than anything else, 
or that Standard pear trees came into bear- 
ing as early as Dwarf pear trees. Bart- 
lett, Clairgeau and some others would come 
into bearing quick, while Seckel would 
come into bearing late, whether Dwarf or 
Standard. Anything which causes a 
rapid growth defers the period of fruiting 
of the tree, but anything which retards the 
growth induces the tree to bear. 





Special on Quince Culture. 


’ 


Mr. McCallister, of Indiana, requests 
that we devote an issue to Quince Culture. 
It has been our plan to do so, and a spe- 
cial issue on quince culture will appear 
soon. We have the material ready and 
are simply waiting for the quince to take 
its turn with other valuable fruits. 








Stop the Store-Bill. 





Farm and Home tells of a farmer who 
succeeded in getting out of debt, one of 
the great helps being cutting off the store- 
bill, paying cash rather than getting 
trusted there. 

We advise the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to follow along this line if they 
are struggling to pay off a debt, or to se- 
cure a foot-hold in any enterprise. It is 
sometimes better to borrow a little money 
for the purpose of paying cash for supplies 
rather than to get trusted for them. Fur- 
ther than this, the habit of paying cash 
rather than the habit of getting trusted is 
productive of wonderful results, and leads 
to prosperity. Most people will buy more 
freely where they get trusted than if they 
pay cash. Surely they will not buy as 
cheaply where they run an account as 
where they pay cash. 

Our advice to our readers is to pay cash, 
and demand the lowest possible price. 





The Rabbit Nuisance. 





It is possible that the pest of rabbits, 
which occurs in Australia at the present 
time, may prevail over a large portiorm of 
the world in a few years. When I was a 
boy I had never seen a wild rabbit. In re- 
cent years they are becoming more numer- 
ous even in New York and neighboring 
States, while in the West they are exceed- 
ingly plentiful, and are hunted in a whole- 
sale way, and destroyed by the carload. 
Surely there is some reason for this in- 
crease of rabbits, and it seems reasonable 
to me that Mr. Holt has discovered this 
cause in the following which is taken from 
Colman’s Rural World: 

“What has caused this alarming increase 
of rabbits? I see an official in a Kansas 
county has taken in three car loads of their 
scalps and still they increase.’ Man can- 
not destroy the balances of nature and not 
suffer for it. Every fool with a gun shoot- 
ing indiscriminately at whatever flies or 
runs is a walking pest, and should be 
abridged of his gun or liberty. The natural 
enemies. of rabbits have all been driven 
away or exterminated: We must do more 
letting alone in some ways, and more regu- 
lating in others. Hawks and owls are not 
entirely injurious. Take care of your 
chickens and let the owls and hawks alone. 
The enemies of rabbits suppress them by 
watching for their young, and do much of 
their work by night. I repeat again, that 
something for northwest Missouri must be 
done towards suppressing gophers. Also 
that we may write, talk, preach, publish, 
and alJ in vain. One single effort made by 
state authority will do more to enlist pub- 
lic attention and impress the minds than 
all our individual efforts. 


ee RO 
Does Gold Hunting Pay ? 





The question is (asks the Democrat and 

Chronicle) whether or not it will pay to 
travel thousands of miles to hunt for gold 
in a frozen region. On this point an old 
and experienced miner who has prospected 
in Alaska gives the San Francisco Cali the 
following figures as to the necessary outfit 
ant its cost: Provisions, $70.30; clothing, 
$71.65; medicines, $5; weapons, $30; tools 
and camp outfit, $64.80; total, $241.75. 
Traveling expenses by the shortest route 
wil] bring the figures to at least $400 by the 
time the would-be miner reaches Dawson 
city, and then “what will the harvest be?’ 
Remarking that if only 100,000 men go, 
their aggregate outlay will be $40,000,000 
before an ounce of gold is dug, the Phila- 
delphia Press says: 
What return will there be for this large 
outlay? The largest field of gold in Cali- 
fornia was in 1,853, the sixth year after 
its discovery, when $65,000,000 was mined, 
In 1,849, the second year after the discov- 
ery, $23,000,000 was taken out, and 90,000 
people had gone there then, and the condi-- 
tions of mining were vastly more favor- 
able. Mining could be carried on through 
all the year, while in the Klondike three 
or four months is the limit. The utmost 
amount of gold the Klondike mines cun 
be expected to produce in 1,898 wili not 
be beyond $20,000,000. But if it costs 
$40,000,000 to obtain this where is the 
gain? If half o1 three-quarters of the 
100,000 men who think of going to the 
Klondike will consider these facts and stay 
at home the country will be better off. 
There is undoubtedly gold there, but if 
it costs $2 for every $1 mined, the hunt 
for it will make the country poorer in- 
stead of richer, to say nothing of the 
suffering, privation and loss of life which 
wil! have to be added. 

These facts must be faced either before 
the beginning or after the completion of 
the journey, and it is inevitable that many 
will regret not having given them due 
attention before plunging into their haz- 
ardous undertaking. There are thousands 
who will not be deterred by any warnings, 
however solemn and manifestly true; but 
those who are informed on the subject 
are doing their duty in spreading informa- 
tion, and it wil! not be their fault if the 
majority of the gold-seekers meet bitter 
disappointment as the result of their pil- 
grimage to the land of ice and snow. 











Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit. NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 





sold, 400, 
cases cured. P00 
B from 


ou strong 
,nerve_. 


: a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2. 
guaranteed tocure, or we refund mon 





50, 
ly Co., Chicago, Montreal, New Tork. 


RELIABLE MEN inevery 
locality, locai or traveling, to 
introduce a new discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked 
up on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and country: steady sey ene 
tommission orra ary; $65.00 PER MONTH AND 
EXPENSES not to exceed $2.50 per dav; money de- 
posited in any bank at start if desired. Write for par- 


cieulars. The (robe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, W. Y. 

















Some Up to Date Fashions. 





For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. We have tested these Pe 
terns and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered each month. For 50c. we will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and Illustrated below and Green's Fruit 
Grower one vear, : et 








72S35—Ladies’ Home Gown. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 5c. 


The model given combines all essentials 
and is equally suited to wool stuffs for the 
present season and to washable fabrics for 
Summer wear. The full fronts are arranged 
over a fitted lining with single in place of 
double bust-darts, and which reaches a point 
slightly below the waist. The yoke of lace 
is faced onto the back, but made separate 
at the front as the left side is hooked over in- 
visibly into place. The fullnes of the fronts 
is collected in gathers and stitched to the 
lower edge of yoke. 

A lady in the medium size will require six 
and three-fourths yards of forty-four-inch 
material, or twelve and one-fourth yards of 
twenty-two-inch goods. Pattern No. 7,285 
is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch 
bust measure, 





Lal) ne \ " 


7313—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


No wash material can be relied upon to do 
better service than genuine Scotch gingham. 
lady in the medium size will require 
tlfree and one-fourth yards of _ thirty-six- 
inch material. The pattern, No. 7,313, is cut 
in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust 
measure. 





ALL THIS ror $ 1,0 


ACTUAL VALUE $3.95 


Think of It? You receive for one year, three of the most interest- 6, 
g, instructive, up-to-date papers published, and Four Poultry Keeper e 
Illustrators, each containing the most accurate illustrations and information 
ofthe utmost value about profitable poultry raising. With this grand combination 
of literature is included a variety of fresh, reliable seeds, sufficient to ogy a big 
and pe ge garden, all forone dollar. This offer is made possible by the agree- 
ment of the publishers of “The Agricultural Epitomist,” Indianapolis, Ind.; “The 
Poultry Keeper,’ Parksburg, Pa., and “The Young People’s Weekly,” Chicago or 
Elgin, Ill., to share the expense of the undertaking in order to secure new readers 
in every part of the country. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


{ 

fo afi: is just what its name implies, A brief and compact treatise on Agriocufture, Live 
tock and Dairy, Horticulture, Poultry and Floriculture, Besides these several departments it 
has its Household, Children’s and Miscellaneous Departments and Letter Box. Its contributors 
are the best practical up-to-date writers the country affords. Published monthly and is in the 


hands of its readers by the first of every month ; contains from 32 to 40 pages boiled down from a 
hundred, y 

is the leading authority on all matters pertaining to poultry raising. Edited 

the bestinformed man on Poultry subjects; is a walking poultry encyclopxdia, 


oo” 


P. H. Jacozs, 
follow. Its cover is printed in two colors, making itan ornament to any home, 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


is recognized as the best, brightest and most inspiring Ee, published in the interest of 
American Youth, will interest the old as well as young. It has twelve pages, 17x1144 inches, 
every week, and is beautifully illustrated incolors. The beststories produced by the best authors. 
Not a dull line in it, Not an objectionable feature about it. In addition to thesethree standard 


publications you get 


FOUR POULTRY KEEPER ILLUSTRATORS 


No. 1 is on Poultry Houses, Incubators, Brooders, Coops, etc.; No. 2, Artificial Incubation, Raisin 
, Bag etc.; No. 3, Poultry Diseases, Lice, Gapes, Moulting, Egg Eating, etc.; No. 4, 
Judging Fowls, Description of Breeds, Mating, etc. No book you can buy will give you so much 
valuable information, new ideas, new methods. Not one important feature omitted. Not one 
useless word admitted. Many poultry keepers have turned failure into 
success by reading these books. Besides these publications you receive 


TEN PACKETS OF SEEDS 


as described and illustrated in this offer, all of which are grown and ~ up 
| for us by one of the most reliable and best known seedsmen and seed 
growers in the United States, and every collection sent out has his and our 
uarantee to be fresh tested seeds, and each packet is regular full size. 
ollowing is a brief description of the different varieties: One packet each 
of BUIST’S PRIZE MEDAL YELLOW. GLOBE ANVERS 
ONION, producing largest and finest formed bulbs; hardy and — better; 
erfect themselves in the Northern, Western and Eastern States first year 
rom seed. BUIST?S PRIZE BELLE TOMATO, a hybrid of the 
specimens phe pect season weighing apn 
each. EA , Box RAD SH—Best variety ny ——— 
cold frame culture, or early sowing in open ground; pleasant flavor an 
cxccodingiy early, “MARKET GARDENERS. LARGE LATE 
FLAT D } } BAGE—No strain_is superior or few equal this. 
BUIST’S MAMMOTH RED-TOP WHITE GLOBE TURNIP— 
The most valuableand salable variety grown, producing twice as much to 
the acre; either broadcast or in drills; ONiP. &® sure cropper. 
EARLY OTHELLO DAR BLOOD TURNIP-—This. seed was 
grown from darkest colored roots selected the past few years and is now 
offered for the first time. TROCADERO CABBAGE-—Celebrated 
French variety of distinct type can not be mistaken for any other sort; 
leaves beautifully tinted with russet; heads form quick! and are very solid. 
BUIST’S EARLY MORNING STAR PEA—Earliest pea in the 
world; ready for picking in 42 days; hardier, more productive and with- 
stand greater change of weather than any other variety; entirely free from 
finnert, THE DEX WATERMELON A hybrid of the famous 
olb’s Gem, but far superior in size, quality an c : - 
| let, melting and exceedingly sweet. FINE MINED FRENCH BEAU- 
TIES (Sweet Peas)—Improved by hybridizing ; delicious perfeme. The 
@ actual value of this combination is $3.9. You get it now for $1.00. Guar- 
3 anteed just as represented in every respect by the publishers of these three 
teat publications. You may serd the dollar to “The cr ra ay 
épitomist. Upon receipt of your order your name will be immediately for- 
warded to the home office of the different publications and entered on their 


Chicks, Testing 
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regular subscription list for one year’s subscription, and an order sent tothe 
seedsman, who will immediately forward the seeds by mail postpaid, and 
the Poultry Keeper, which publishes the Four Poultry Keeper Dlustrators, 
will forward the four books as described by mail postpei so that every 
one accepting this GRAND COMBINATION OFF R will receive 
F everything promptly and just as described. Don't fail to send at once, ¢o 
‘ as to get the benefit of the 
- CURRENT NUMBERS of 
all three papers) Address, 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, 


43 Morrison Bldg., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 






Please mention 


THAT OLD HOE 


isthe enemy ofthe farmer. Iteats up his time and his profits— 








& keeps his nose on the grindstone. The “Planet Jr.”’ No. 15/, 
& Single Wheel Hoe will cover more ground in an hour than/¢ 


you can cover in a day with anold-fashioned hoe. Besides 
this, it has cultivator, rake and plow attachments. 
There are a score of the “Planet Jr." Machines. each 
being a marvel of mechanical skill. If you would 
like to know what they do and how they do 
it, send for the “Planet Jr.” book for ‘98. 
&. L. ALLEN & CO., 
1107 Market St., Phila. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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f ARE RELIABLE. 
Everything grownin Reid’s Nurseries is 

healthy, well-rooted and true to name. Every effort is 

made to save expense to customers. We sell direct and ship 

direct, saving fifty per cent. on Trees, Shrubs, Vines. Write for cata- 

logue, estimates or suggestions. Try Star Strawberry, Eldorado 

Blackberry. REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 








Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SPRAY PUM 


Delivered Express or Freight—Free. 
Latest improved, all-brass pumps—warranted for three years, 
Over 75,000 in use. Endorsed by leading Entomologists. Your money 


back if pump doesn’t give absolute satisfaction. Prices to fit the 
times. Ilustrated Catalogue, Spray Calendar, and Treatise on Spraying—all mailed free. 


Agents wanted. P. ¢, LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO., Box 119Catskill, 5. K, 
‘ Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








PREMIUM KNIVES. 





We will Mail you Post-paid Your Choice of the Following Knives 
if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 
for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
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7309~Misses’ Blouse Waist. 
72°3—Misses’ Four-Gored Skirt | 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one | 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


No feature of the season is more marked 
than the free use of bayadere stripes, 

A miss of fourteen years will ‘require one 
and three-fourths yards of forty-four-inch 
material. Pattern No. 7,309, is cut in sizes 
for misses of twelve, fourteen and sixteen 
ears. The skirt will take three and one- 
alf yards of the same width goods. The 
pattern, No. 7,283, is cut in sizes for misses 
of twelve, fourteen and sixteen years. 

To get BUST measure, put the tape meas- 
ure ALL of the way around the body, over 
the dress close under the arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size in 
inches. Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT 


GROWER, Rochester, N. Y 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form or_ neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a per- 
fect cure. He has nothing to sell or give; 
only tells you how he was cured. Hundreds 
have tested it with success. 








THE NEW 
ROBINSON 


MACHINES 
MAKES THE COMING FARM FENCE. 
To introduce will sell first one at wholesale 
prices. Write quick for the best machine on the 


market. RICHMOND SAFETY GATE CO. 
BOX U RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








SEED ALLEn’s Mi. in Purity, Quality. Germinat. 


ing.List Free.Brattleboro, Vt 
OP I AO tN DO 


Fruit Saved and Insects Killed 


2 by usings 5 

Tne “Daisy’ Sprayer 
#7 itis well made, has rubber hose, will 
fF not get out of order, throws a constant 
streain 50 ft. A record of 150,000 soldin 
en 10 yoars insures «atl tion. 
~ ore “Daisy” Sprayers are in use than 

<i? of any other make. At your dealers,or 

abe id, on receipt of $1.50, 
























pear trees. ‘ 





Mr. Bell also said that whether-pear trees 


Marriage Certificates, Memorials. Lord’ s Prayer, Life 
of Christ, Ten Commandments 25c. each; nine for $1, 
Agents wanted. Cat. free. J.Lee,Omaha Bldg. Chicago 





‘Bent, express 
ywith Latest RECIPES. Agents Wanted. 
; Canton, 0. 


W, M. JOHNSTON & Rox Il, 











No. 3 is a stiff-handled budding knife of 
finest steel. 

No. 4 is an extra strong, stiff-handled 
pruning knife, with hook-shaped blade. 

No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a stiff 
handle and thinnish blade. 


No. 1 is a handsome, two-bladed, pen- 
knife, suitable for a lady. 

No. 2 is a strong knife, suitable for a 
fruit grower or farmer who desires to do 
some pruning or heavy work. 


Remember, 


ordering. 


These knives are sent you post-paid by mail. 
Please state number of knife wanted when 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











A Handy Wagon is 


Manufactured by the Farmers’ Handy Wag- 
on Co., of Saginaw, Mich. It is low down so 
that in loading one-half of the lifting is saved 
and the top half at that. They publish a 
finely illustrated catalogue showing a few of 
the hundred or more places in which it is 
very useful. This catalogue is free. Send for 
it and say you saw their advertisement in 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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$ $ $ 40c. EACH. 


This is how we do it :— 





is admirable—but not in an onion. 


Buckbee’s Klondike 


THE GREATEST MONEY PRODUCER 


is a handsome mild, golden yellow onion of good ic, per year. 
size and bey npame oon After athorough trialit is aa omc =e ‘i : oo Pe , ¥ 
introduced this season for the first time. To all che dP rcinalh  ea sexe « 
who wish to give it a trial we will send absolutely American Poultry Adv, 25e. 
acket of Seed and our new r - $1.25 
SEED, PLANT AND FLOWER BOOK. reaew seer ° only 30 


We offer the three papers one year for 


nal, and want 


4s your order must take its regular turn 


in being filled, better write to-d You know all about the Farm Jour  oht 
H.W. BUC gag it. The American Poultry Advocate isal! ieee 
Rockford Seed Far: and the Fruit Grower has the reputall yeal 


wrest rowing better with each succeeding + ‘our 
emember our price for the three papers 


address, one year, is only 50c. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, ¥. I | 


ROCKFORD, ILL, 
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A on discovered by a Cin 
pids fair to revolutio 
titic methods the pres 

The Cunny Gas k 

combines the method 
by the ordinary gas 
joney of the lamp for dispos 
ne oil enters the Retort and is. 
to gas, which is carried to tl 
Pig mixed with oxygen (com 
mes fuel gas. Passing throu 
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»velopes the entire Retort an: 
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hat gee ang it is not difficult t 
paspoonfu of coal oil turn 
Mixed with oxygen will fill a 
ead; to this gas expansion 1s 
ccess of the Cunny Gas Ret 
an be instantly applied to : 
ange or furnace, is economi 
ihe heat can be lowered or raisé 
Every person knows what 
rudgery and dirt this Retor 
vhat a blessing to the wome 
nd it is no wonder that in each 
Retort has been shown the st 
rowded night and day. Eve 
cheap, clean fuel, and the k 
rery similar to the natural gas 
rn Ohio and Indiana. 
There is no town so small but 
hers can be sold and the dema 
hus giving the agent a perman 
bus business. Ali that is neces 
sto put one up in a neighbo 
hatit will be simply a question 
$12.00 a day will bea very s1 
tore is opened and the Retox 
rom $3,000 to $5,000 a year cal 
The Watt Mfg. Co., 56 E. 3i 
Mhio, will send illustrated cir 
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Is made of brass, nickel-plated, is 
Ible, and will lust indefinite?y. 

Top.’ as well as an educator. N 
prings to set it in motion. Th 
felight in watching its Bright Chan 
ho the colored disks change from bli 
te? This is oneof the many questi 
sked with profit, With the sugxe 
bne can learn much of the laws of 

eproducethem. This feature of th 
is worth ten times its cost. Every 

havea “Tornado” Top to develop 
heeded in life—that of thinking an 
bne’sselt his or her own ideas- 
nany grown people. and without ¥ 
become a success. Who knows but 
little toy educator, placed in the ha 
byaparent or some kind friend, ma 
naking his or her Jife a success? It 
o them. as it expands the Jungs, br 


romotes irculation, and is a healt 
th a, Sa oe that. benefit 
pontact it. Sample for 15 
Sample doz6n, one doliar, postpaid 
JOHN 6. GOODRICH, Station ‘‘ U,’ 
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SAVE MONEY ON FRU 
Strawberries a speciality. 3% 
tock. A No. 1 plants. 50 best va 


ow. Also best Raspberries and Bi 
We ship plants by the 10,07 toall s 
Pvery year aud save many men much 
buy by the ton to sell again. Our ’ 
hy we can sell such choice stock 

how peopleall over U.S. like our st 
0. A. E. BALDW 
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offee Berry 


Reats the original. P! 
H. D. Bennet, Pa 
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© best quality can be had at low 
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T catalogue is free, It will 
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WIER WILLOWS FO 
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Wir PIVTMITILS, 


A MINIATURE GAS WORKS. 


ow Fuel Gas is Made for the 
Home. 


Amost important and valuable invention has 
st been discovered by a Cincinnati mechanic 
at bids fair to revolutionize by purely 
‘entific methods tbe present method of 
eating. The Cunny Gas Retort, as shown 
pove, combines the method of making gas 
sed by the ordinary gas works with the 
himney of the lamp for disposing of the carbon. 
he oil enters the Retort and isinstantly changed 
nto gas, Which is carried to the gas jet, where 
ig mixed with oxygen (common air) and be- 
omes fuel gas. Passing through the draft box 
he carbon is burned and a bright, clear flame 
nvelopes the entire Retort and is tarried by the 
raft around the oven of the stove or through 
he flues of the furnace. It isa well-known fact 
hat gas expands enormously when mixed with 
bxygen, and it is not difficult to believe that a 
saspoonful of coal oil turned into gas and 
mixed with oxygen will fill a very large hogs- 
head; to this gas expansion is due the perfect 
buccess of the Cunny Gas Retort. The Retort 
an be instantly applied to any cook stove, 
ange or furnace, is economical in its use and 
he heat can be lowered or raised as desired. 
Every person knows _ what a relief from 
Hrudgery and dirt this Retort will prove and 
what a blessing to the womenof the family, 
pnd it is no wonder that in each city where the 
Retort has been shown the stores have been 
rowded night and day. Every family wants 
p cheap, clean fuel, and the Retort makes gas 
very similar to the natural gas found in North- 
rn Ohio and Indiana. 
There is no town so small but what large num- 
bers can be sold and the demand will increase, 
hus giving the agent a permanent and prosper- 
nus business. Ali that is necessary to sell them 
sto put one up in a neighborhood and after 
hat it will be simply a question of delivery. 
$12.00 a day will bea very small profit. Ifa 
tore is opened and the Retorts are exhibited 
rom $3,000 to $5,000 a year can be easily made. 
The Watt Mfg. Co., 56 E. 3rd St., Cincinnati, 
Dhio, will send illustrated circulars with full 
nstructions for the management of the busi- 
essand full details of the expenses and profits. 
very good salesman who reads_ this should 
rite and get the papers and see if thereis not 
money to be made in selling the Retort. Itisa 
hance for business that shou! not be neglected 
by prudent men seeking a chance to make 
money. x 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





“TORNADO TOP.”’ 


He 


Is made of brass, nickel-plated, js strong, indestruc- 
ible, and will lust indefinitely. Truly a scientific 
‘Top.’ as Well as an educator. Needs no strings or 
prings to set it in motion. They are wild with 
Helight in watching its Bright Changing colors. Why 
Ho the colored disks change from blue and red to pink, 
te? This is oneof the many questions that could be 
sked with profit, With the suggestions made, any 
one can learn much of the laws of nature and how to 
eproducethem. This feature of the “Tornado,’’ Top 
s worth ten times its cost. Every boy or girl should 
havea “Tornado” Top to develop the faculty most 
eeded in Jife—that of thinking and planning out for 
ne’sselt his or her own ideas-—a faculty lacking in 
many gown people, and without which no one cen 
become a success. Who knows but what this simple 
ttle toy educator, placed in the hands of a youngster 
by aparent or some kind friend, may be the means of 
making his or her Jife a success? Itis a great benefit 
o them. as it expands the Jungs, brnadens the chest, 
romotescirculation, and is a healthful exercise.’ It 
the ondy, do’’ that. benefits all who come in 
ontact wit it. Sample for 15 cents in stamps. 
Sample doz@n, one doliar, postpaid by mail. 
JOEN 6. GOODRICH, Station ‘‘U,’’ Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS. 


Strawberries @ specialty. 3 farms. Immense 
‘ock. A No. lplants. 50 best varieties strawberry 
ow. Also best Raspberries and Blackberries, &c. 


eship plauts by the 100,(00 toall sections of the U.S: 

every year and save many men much money. Nurseries 

buy by the ton to sell again. Our ’98 catalogue tells 

hy we can sell such choice stock so cheap. Also 

how peopleall over U.S. like our stock. Write now, 
Oo. A. E. BALDWIN, 

Fruit St., Bridgman, Mich 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Reats the original. Pkge. best seeds 20c. 
offee Berry H. D. Bennet, Parkville, N. Y. 





NUT & FRUIT TREES 
Of all desirable varieties 
IMMENSE STOCK 
300 ACRES 60 YEARS 
BvoK ON NUT CULTURE, 157 
PAGES, 6) ILLUSTRATIONS, tell- 
ing how to propagate, market 
and cook them. PRICE, $1.00, 
or free with an order of Nut 
E, HE Trees for $5. Catalogue Free. 
Oiouas Parry’s Pomona Nurseries, 
QUAPIN, Parry, New Jeracy. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HE PRICE OF SEEDS 


Low prices generally mean poor quality; 
but when seeds are bought from the growers 
he best quality can be had at low prices, 


GROW SEEDS, Segetable Seeds, Fieta 


. Seeds, Seed Potatoes. 

ur catalogue is free, It will be to your ad- 

vantage to see it and a pleasure to us to send it. 

‘ JOS. HARRIS COo., 

0. Address, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N.Y, 
‘WAOID Nig s,ueeIy uopuew ssvotg 








a Catalogue free. 
ich tells our varieties and prices. 
A. R. WESTON & Co., Bridgman, Mich, 


PRUIT 


SMALT1, Large stock. 
LANTS. 





EEDS THAT WILL GROW! 


sal ey of ourhandsome GARDEN ANNUAL FREE 
Addres 0 want zood tested seeds at low prices. 
*. COLE’S SEED STORE. Pella, Iowa. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





: should get our catalogue o 
3 or of tory eerie 3 
erries,Currants, Asparages.F ruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Seed Corn 
and Potatoes Write to-day—free, 
Coe & Converse, No. 4, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


P per. 100 for distributing samples of Wash 
Alo ing Fluid.Send 6estps, A. Ww. “Scott, CohoesN ¥ 


NORTHERN PLANTERS 
Rae 








PSIER WILLOWS FOR SALE. 
ieee for sale Osier, or Basket Willows, at 
mal, ton, cut long for making baskets, or we 
The ~ these of suitable lengths for cuttings 
~Per 1000. This willow grows readily from 
8. Address C. A. Green. Rochester, N. Y 


UNGER Money in 


“ Wacresin plants, W.N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio 
ase mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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{ 
RGAINS : Leg Bands 20 cts. per dozen. 
Pultry, 64 nas Caponizing set for $2.25. ‘Book on 
bap,” 1) nakes 16cis. Printing and pouitry supplies 
‘©. Poultry Sp’ ly Agency, Amsterdam,N.Y 


STRAW BLANKETS; “etion, tse ra 
Rh houses. For erlees Tike, “ng for hot beds 


ENRY BRUSHABER. Stockton, N. Y. 








tes hy LINE BLOODED Cattle, Shoop 
‘ ED satis toe yey SPorting Doxs. Send 
ogue, engravings. 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
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Annual Meeting of The Western New York | 
Horticultural Society. 





This venerable Association seems to be 
increasing in interest and usefulness every 
year. Workers at the New York Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y., also those 
from the Cornell University at Ithaca, N. 
Y., also those of the New York State Far- 
mers’ Institute turn out in force at our 
meetings, giving us the results of a life- 
time devoted to special studies of insects, 
diseases, varieties of fruits, and various 
methods of cultivation. The Department 
of Pomology, Washington, D. C., also re- 
inforces the institutions already named. In 
addition to these learned men, we have in 
this locality the most skillful Horticultu- 
rists on this continent whose business is 
to cultivate orchards, vineyards and berry- 
fields. Considering the varied ability gath- 
ered at our horticultural meetings, it is not 
surprising that they are interesting and 
helpful. 

I cannot help noticing each season how 
different is the character of the meetings 
of the present day from those of twenty 
years ago. In olden times there were but 
few professional men who were able to give 
us information. In those days the science 
of entomology, bacteriology, chemistry, 
ete., had scarcely begun to receive atten- 
tion, or if so, the men who had made them 
a study were not available at our meetings, 
hence we gathered together as practical 
fruit growers to discuss the situation, read 
papers on various methods of culture, prun- 
ing, ete., discuss new varieties, and relate 
our experience along various lines of prac- 
tical fruit growing. At the present time 
practical fruit growers have much less to 
say at our meetings than formerly, the 
time now being occupied more largely by 
professionals, or scientific men, who make 
some department a special life-study. One 
‘after another our practica] fruit growers, 
who used to take such an active part in 
the meetings, have become silent, and at 
the recent meeting I have noticed that the 
few who remain active with their voices 
have very little to say. Surely at intervals 
a general discussion is indulged in, but gen- 
erally we were all listening to some pro- 
found lecture on insects, fertility, the re- 
sults of skillful professional experiments. 

The attendance at this meeting was the 
largest ever known. The hall was im- 
mense—the Common Council Chamber—so 
large that the speakers: could hardly be 
heard at remote corners, and yet this build- 
ing was completely filled with a most in- 
telligent gathering of fruit growers. I do 
not doubt that every man was benefited to 
the extent of at least fifty dollars. If there 
were a thousand members present the value 
of this one session of the Society might be 
estimated at fifty thousand dollars. Thus 
the officers are to be congratulated. 

The Farmers’ Institute for this part of 
the State has been holding meetings in this 
vicinity, therefore some of the prominent 
speakers were present, such as Mr. a eee 
Terry, the well-known Ohio writer; Prof. 
BH. H. Van Deman and others of their co- 
laborers; Mr. Craig, of the Canadian Ex- 
periment Station; Professors Beach and 
Jordan, of the Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion; Professors Roberts and Slingerland, 
of the Cornell University; also a professor 
of the Virginia Experiment Station, and 
many other visitors who added much inter- 
est to the meeting. Mr. C. L. Hoag, one 
of the charter menibers of the Association, 
was present, and made some appropriate 
remarks connected with the early history 
of the Association. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


The New York State Experiment Station 
made a tine exhibit of apples, pears and 
quinces. This fruit entirely occupied a 
room adjoining the hali where the meeting 
was held. It was of fine color, almost 
without blemish, and altogether a credit- 
able exhibit, embracing several hundred 
plates, and as many varieties. I examined 
this fruit several times, once in connection 
with Prof. H. E. Van Deman, than whom 
there are few more capable pomologisis. 

I noted in my memoranda some of the 
varieties of apples which were particularly 
attractive. Among them were tle follow- 
ing: Ewalt, Baker, King, Downing’s Win- 
ter, Maiden’s Blush (under the name of 
Greenville), Beitigheimer, Koonce Red, 
Golden Medal, Wealthy, Sutton Beauty, 
McIntosh Red, Grimes’ Golden, McMahon, 
Mother, R. I. Greening, Pumpkin Sweet, 
Pound Sweet, Wagoner. 

Beitigheimer, though large and very 
showy, is of poor quality, hardly good 
enough to be recommended for planting. 
Sutton Beauty is worthy of particular at- 
tention, and should be planted, 4 long 
keeper and a very handsome red apple of 
superior quality and beauty. Prof. H. H. 
Van Deman said that McIntosh Red is as 
good as Fameuse (or Snow apple), is iarger 
and is grown far more easily, producing 
much larger crops. Prof. Van Deman also 
spoke in the highest praise of Grimes’ 
Golden, a good keeping winter apple, bright 
yellow, of the finest quality. He says it 
can be grown generally throughout the 
country, and no orchard should be without 
a few trees, at least. McMahon is a large 
white apple, very attractive. Prof. Van 
Deman also spoke in praise of the Jona- 
than, an apple of superior quality, selling 
for the highest price in the St. Louis mar- 
kets, largely grown through the West, but 
not very much in the Hast. Fine samples 
of Meech’s Quince were shown, which in- 
dicates that it is a vaiuable variety. The 
Borchet quince is a remarkable variety, not 
much larger than Orange, but the tree is a 
vigorous grower, becoming almost as large 
as an apple tree, very healthy and produc- 
tive. Another room was devoted to an 
exhibit of apples and pears by local nur- 
serymen, also grapes which were highly 
creditable to Western New York. This 
firm makes a specialty of growing the An- 
jou pear for market on dwarf pear trees. 
They showed boxes containing forty-five 
specimens. They sell these boxes to the 
Waldorf Hotel, New York City, at two 
dollars per box, which amounts to about 
five cents each, and hardly have enough to 
supply the demand. In former times they 
used to get four dollars a box for these 
pears, nearly ten cents apiece. Wach pear, 
wrapped in paper, is a perfect specimen. 
The fruit is thinned upon the trees and 
only good specimens are grown. Surely 
such fruit growing-as. this. will always be 
profitable. 

While looking at the fruit exhibit, a gen- 
tleman from the Chautauqua grape district 
said that six thousand carloads of fresh 
grapes had been shipped from those vine- 
yards the past season, and though prices 
had been low there was still money made 
in grape growing. 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 


Considerable time was spent in listening 
to essays and-talks on this comparatively 
new insect. It has been discovered in al- 
most every State of the Union, but more 
particularly in Southerly States, such as 
New Jersey, Virginia and Georgia. It has 
secured a foothold somewhat in Ohio and 
Michigan. Prof,.M. V. Slingerland, of the 
Cornell University, oné of our best author- 
ities on insects, stated positively that there 





was no San Jose scale in New York State 
east of the Hudson River Valley. He said 


Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


there was no San Jose scale in any nur- 
series in New York State, except in one or 
two in Long Island, a southerly portion of 
New York State. The scale had been ex- 
terminated where it had secured a strong 
foothold by spraying trees liberally with 
kerosene oil. This spray was considered a 
dangerous remedy, but in fact it did not 
hurt the trees at all, but simply destroyed 
the scale, 

Entomologists have suspected that the 
scale could not seriously infest very cold 
sections of the country, bui they are not 
entirely satisfied that this, however, is cor- 
rect. All we know at present is that south- 
erly sections of the country are at present 
more affected than northerly sections. The 
scale first appeared in California, where 
the climate is very much like ours in 
Georgia. The scale insect has been dis- 
tributed more largely over the State of 
New Jersey, and from New Jersey nurser- 
ies more than from any other State in the 
Union, the scale having been brought 
there from scions sent from California. 


FERTILIZERS FOR ORCHARDS 
AND VINEYARDS. 


Prof. Beach read a paper on this subject, 
claiming that most soils contained suffi- 
cient potash for the requirements’ of orch- 
ards, therefore he did not think that ashes 
and other forms of potash were a good in- 
vestment generally speaking, although on 
some sandy soils undoubtedly they were 
necessary. 

The question was asked, can phosphoric 
acid be purchased as cheaply and in as 
available a form in Carolina rock phosphate 
as in other forms. Prof. Jordan, of Ge- 
neva, replied, yes. Carolina rock phosphate 
is sold in New York dissolved and ready 
for application at ten dollars per ton, guar- 
anteed fourteen per cent. phosphoric acid. 
This was at present the cheapest form of 
getting this valuable fertilizer, which is so 
much needed on nearly all of our land. 
Prof. Van Deman recommends using this 
acciduated rock phosphate on stable floors 
to dissolve the liquid manures’ which 
usually go to waste. He said this fertilizer 
contains a larger portion of gypsum or land 
plaster, and is a good absorbent, and the 
fourteen per cent. phosphoric acid which 
it contained made the manure exceedingly 
rich. Sixty per cent. of the value of manure 
is in liquids which is usually lost. LEvery 
farmer ought to have a few tons of this 
dissolved rock for use in horse stables and 
cow stables. It is a deodorizer as well as 
an absorbent. It was the general opinion 
that most orchards and vineyards should 
be fertilized, either by barnyard manure, 
or by growing clover and plowing under 
clover sod. Mr, T, B. Terry, of Ohio, has 
made his farm so rich by plowing under 
clover that he has no use for any cther 
— except what little he secures from 

his barnyard. It has been found that a 
commercial fertilizer will have no effect 
there. In other words he has ‘secured such 
a supply of fertility by plowing under 
clover that the plants desire no more, and 
will not take any more if more is applied. 
Prof. Van Deman said that the orchardists 
could not afford to buy barnyard manure 
shipped by the carload, or bought in the 
vicinity, where clover could be grown and 
plowed under, since in fertilizing by clover 
the expense of drawing and handling of 


+séheavy manure was saved. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
OLD ORCHARD. 


This was the subject of an offhand talk 
by Prof. Van Deman, who had prepared a 
paper on another subject, but since that 
subject had been treated by several pre- 
vious essays he changed his subject. 

There is a difference between forestry 
and orcharding. In the forest we grow 
trees for timber; in the forest even very 
large trees can grow closely together, and 
yet reach a large size and produce a large 
amount of timber. In California the big 
Sequola, through the trunk of which a 
stage coach and four horses can pass and 
remain out of sight, grow closer together 
than our orchard trees, for from the orch- 
ard we desire, not timber, but fruit. There- 
fore we plant the orchard tree, whether 
an apple, pear, plum or cherry at such a 
distance apart as will admit the plow, cul- 
tivator, the sunshine and free access of 
currents of air, It is necessary to specify 
that orchards are not planted for timber, 
since many orchards, even in Western New 
York, look as though they were planted for 
timber, some of the trees there being 
twenty feet high before a branch is seen, 
but these are not plentiful, we are glad 
to relate. The expense of gathering fruit 
from such high trees is greatly in excess 
of that from low trees. We usually set 
trees in the orchard too close. 

What shall we do with the old orchard? 
In some instances where the trees are very 
old, are making no growth, and producing 
searcely any good fruit, the best thing is 
to uproot all and replant the soil. Where 
the old orchard is still of some value, the 
soil producing some good fruit, dig out 
every other row, and then from the remain- 
ing row dig out every other tree. Then 
prune the trees and keep the ground culti- 
vated. By this method about three-fourths 
of the trees will be removed. Trees in 
orchards need digging out and removing 
whenever the branches meet at points be- 
tween the rows. Remember that the roots 
of trees meet before the branches meet. 
When the roots of one tree connect with 
those of another row the trees are impov- 
erished, and cannot yield good results in 
the way of fruit. By removing every other 
row, and every other tree of the row. re- 
maining, the roots are given free foraging 
ground, and far better results will be se- 
cured. 

Do not prune any fruit tree excessively. 
Remember that pruning of trees is some- 
thing like surgery in the human family. It 
may be necessary to take off the arm of a 
man, but what would you think of a sur- 
geon who would take off both arms, or one 
arm and one leg, when it was only neces- 
sary to remove one arm. The danger is 
when trees are pruned they wii! be pruned 
excessively. Some pruners judge of. their 
ability to prune, or of their success, by the 
size of the brush heap which they secure. 
This is erroneous. A little pruning done 
judiciously every year or two, is far bet- 
ter than excessive pruning all done at one 
time. 

The tops of a fruit tree should admit 
some sunshine, but should not be so open 
as to permit the scalding sun to beat down 
fiercely upon the tree. If the top of the 
tree is too dense and heavy, so that no 
sunshine can get in, a few branches should 
be removed, but only a few. Leave a cen- 
tral branch running up from the trunk of 
the tree, since this branch will sustain a 
heavier load than lateral branches. This 
leader may be headed back to prevent the 
tree becoming too tall, but do not cut out 
this leading central branch, as do many. 
Mr. Wellhouse, the veteran Missouri orch- 
ardist, has sixteen hundred acres of ap- 
ples, and is continually planting more. 





When he secures pruners for his orchard, 
he inquires of them if they understand how 


‘to prune. If they say yes, he tells them he 


does not want them. He prefers men pos- 


sessing good common sense, who will prune 
as he tells them rather than to prune after 
some fancied method, or scheme, or rule. 
Common sense is what is needed in prun- 
ing trees. If you find one limb crossing an- 
other, both being barked by coming in con- 
tact, common sense teaches that one of 
these should be removed. If two branches 
are starting out closely together, where 
only one branch is needed, common sense 
teaches that one of these should be re- 
moved. Do not expect to go to any book 
and learn how to prune, but looking the 
tree over, study the situation and use com- 
mon sense. Out of two evils, prune too 
little rather than too much. 

After removing the trees as recommended 
and pruning the few that remain, com- 
mence to cultivate the orchard, every few 
years seeding down to clover and plow 
under the clover sod to enrich svil and add 
humus. What is soil? It is dirt. Yes, it 
is pulverized rock, sand, rotten leaves, rot- 
ten wood, rotten stone, decayed plants and 
vegetables; all soil contains humus, 
which is the result of decayed 
vegetation. This humus’ keeps the 
soil loose and porous; some soils contain 
much, some contain little, some hardly any 
at all. When the humus is burned out of 
the soil, or consumed by the growing plants 
the soil becomes hard and lumpy. The 
growing and plowing under of clover roots 
adds humus to the soil and makes the soil 
loose and porous. The soil contains those 
invisible friends, the microbes, which make 
the nitrogen available for plants, but these 
microbes .cannot continue their good work 
and make the nitrogen available unless 
there is humus in the soil. 

Always cultivate your orchards, vine- 
yards and berry-fields early in the season. 
It is in the early springtime, in June, or 
earlier, when the largest growth of all 
vegetation is made. Don’t grow,hay in 
an orchard. Do not pasture your orchards. 
Oats are the worst of all crops for the 
orchard. 


Cultivation retains moisture in the soil. 
Most people think they cultivate in order 
to destroy weeds, but the greatest benefit 
from cultivation is in preserving the moist- 
ure which descends in winter. When spring 
comes the soil is generally thoroughly sat- 
urated. There are pores in the soil the 
same 4s in your body; water descends dur- 
ing the winter, the fall and éarly spring 
through these pores, but when warm 
weather comes the water rises to the sur- 
face through the same pores. If the soil is 
not cultivated the water rises to the sur- 
face and is quickly evaporated by the sun 
and wind, and the soil becomes hard; but 
if by cultivation the surface of the soil 
is made loose and porous, this evaporation 
by the sun and wind is stopped. If cul- 
tivation is stopped for a week or two, the 
pores are again formed and evaporation 
continues and the soil dries out and plants 
suffer. Therefore, frequent cultivation 
keeps the ground moist. It has ‘been shown 
that four hundred gallons of water are 
evaporated from one apple tree in one hot 
summer’s day, showing the amount of 
water necessary to keep our orchards 
thrifty and productive. 

I said, do not pasture your orchards, but 
it is profitable to keep a large number of 
sheep in the orchard, if they are fed with 
grain and there are enough of them to 
keep the grass gnawed down close, with- 
out injury, and perhaps with benefit to the 
orchard. Hogs are considered a good class 
of animals to keep in orchards, and yet it 
has been said that hog power for plowing 
soil is the most eXpensive of al! powers. 
The hog must expend strength in rooting 
up the soil, and in expending his strength 
he expends the material which he eats, 
which might more profitably go to flesh. 
Therefore plow the orchard, scattering 
grain over it and let the hogs root for the 
grain, thus keeping the ground soft. This 
is especially desirable on soil not easily 
cultivated. 

Thin the fruit of all your orchards. 
Nothing is so profitable to the orchardist 
as thinning. The greatest strain upon the 
tree is in the production of seed; the 
smaller, unsalable fruit containing as 
much seed as the largest specimen. In 
California where peaches are so largely 
grown, which sell here in competition with 
ours at far higher prices, the fruit is 
always thinned, the rule being to allow no 
two peaches nearer together than six 
inches. The man who thins is told to 
spread apart his hand, this indicating 
about the distance between every two 
peaches. A successful fruit grower 
thinned his Japan plum orchard so se- 
verely that the ground was entirely coy- 
ered with fruit. His partner was fright- 
ened, and thought that the fruit crop was 
ruined, but later they went over the same 
orchard, and thinned it again; the crop se- 
cured was of great excellence, of large size 
and great beauty, selling at fancy prices. 
Try the thinning of fruit on a few rows 
through your orchard, or if you are not 
willling to do this, try it on a few trees. 
Prof. Van Deman has tried the experiment 
on his own apples, and finds that it does 
not cost over 10 cents per tree to thin 
fruit. It looks like a good deal of work 
to thin, but remember that the fruit must 
be picked some time, and that if. thinned 
when small the balance can be more easily 
gathered, will bring twice the price, and 
will not glut the market. This is the se- 
ecret of avoiding glutted markets. It is 
the poor fruit which gluts the market 
and not the good fruit. In Mis- 
souri they often get fruit from the apple 
trees the first year planted, and in four or 
five years expect to get quite a crop, par- 
ticularly with the Missouri Pippin, which 
fruits very early. 


HAS FRUIT GROWING CEASED TO 
BE PROFITABLE? 


This was the next question asked. S. 
D. Willard, the .great plum grower, said 
he would like to recommend every young 
man to have a large apple orchard; he 
knew of no way to make the soil so profit- 
able as to plant apple trees, even at the 
present day. He would not, however, ad- 
vise any one to grow second-class fruit of 
any kind. It is profitable now and ever 
will be profitable to grow good fruit. Do 
not grow all Baldwins, or all Bartletts, or 
all of one variety. Plant Hubbardson 
None-Such, Sutton Beauty. Plant varie- 
ties of excellent quality. There are va- 
rieties of all fruits that bear every year, 
while there are varieties bearing only every 
second, third, or fourth year. Quinces are 
a profitable orchard crop, but dd not plant 
quinces, or anything else, unless you ex- 
pect to give them good culture and expect 
to excel in the beauty and quality of your 
product. Apricots are a profitable crop 
where the soil and climate are suitable. 
They are exceedingly: productive, and are 
always in demand in the market. Mr. 
Powell, of Ghent, N. Y., one of the Far- 
mers’ Institute teachers, said that the con- 
dition of fruit growing depended somewhat 
upon the ability of the working classes to 
get work. The depression in the prices of 
fresh fruits for the last year, was largely 
owing to the inability of the laboring 
classes to buy or..consume fruit. He said 
there were hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing people who have not eaten an apple or 
a grape, or a strawberry for the past few 
years, owing to being out of work and 
having no money. 

Prof. Jordan, of the Geneva Hxperiment 
Station, hit the nail squarely on the head 
when he asked: Are people going to stop 


consuming fruit? If they are, fruit grow- 


ing in the future will not be profitable. But 





if people are going to continue to eat fruit, 








either fresh or canned, or evaporated, sure- 
ly the supply will be forthcoming. Some- 
body will continue to grow fruits, and 
somebody will continue to make money 
from them. We might as well ask, Will 
people continue to wear shoes and coats 
and hats. Yes, of course they will, and 
some one will manufacture them and make 
money by it. It is the same with fruits. 
Surely people will continue to consume in 
still larger quantities than at present, and 
surely their culture will be profitable. Fruit 
growers will learn valuable lessons in re- 
gard to varieties. If the Kieffer pear and 
Ben Davis apple are not good enough in 
quality, to suit the taste of the buyer, the 
fruit grower will learn the fact and will 
Plant varieties of better quality. But that 
the time wili come when fruit growing will 
cease to be profitable is erroneous. 
ABOUT EATING FRUIT. 

Mr. T. B. Terry, of Ohio, said if all peo- 
ple would eat as much fruit as his family, 
fruit growing would be exceedingly profit- 
abie. His wife says that he gets better 
natured every year when strawberries are 
ripe. His family take no medicine but 
strawberries, which they eat three times 
a day. The fruit they eat makes them 
better men and women all summer. They 
do not serve their fruit in small dishes. 
They grow strawberries in abundance, 
principally for their own family use, and 
serve them on the txble in soup dishes, each 
person being served with a large soup-dish 
full of strawberries, so large and sweet 
that sugar and cream are not thought of. 
After this large dish is consumed, his hired 
man and all others, are invited to help 
themselves to a large supply dish in the 
center of the table. About one quart of 
strawberries are consumed by each per- 
son at every meal at Mr. Terry’s house. 
Since Mr. Terry had a new hired man who 
Was not used to eating so many berries, 
Mr. Terry suggested to Mrs. Terry that 
they should not give him over one quart 
per day, since it might be serious to have 
the hired man become sick during the busy 
season; but when. the hired. man was 
stinted to one quart he did not linger at the 
table as they usually do, indulging in 
pleasant conversation, but withdrew after 
eating his strawberries. ‘They looked out 
of the window and found he was in the 
berry patch for the other quart. 

THE LOUDON RASPBERRY DIS- 
CUSSED. 

At the last day and nearly the last hour, 
a tall stranger in the middle of the hall 
arose, and asked for information about the 
Loudon raspberry. He wanted to know 
whether it was likely to become a valuable 
standard variety, or whether, like some 
other new fruit, it was a humbug. Sev- 
eral well-known fruit growers about Roch- 
ester were on their feet at once, stating 
that they had fruited the Loudon, and had 
found it a hardy and valuable variety, pro- 
ducing large fruit and plenty of it; the 
fruit, they said, is of good quality, firm 
enough to stand up in good shape in the 
market. Mr. S. Ie Willard, of Geneva, 
said that he had tested the fruit on his 
own place for several years; that he was 
very much pleased with it. In his opinion, 
Loudon would become a valuable statdard 
variciy. The writer was not present at 
the time of this discussion, but was in- 
formed in regard to the statement made by 
a friend later. 





Experiments in Fertilizing 
Orchards. 


By W. T. MANN. 


Three years ago, I began a simple series 
of experiments in the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers, in an apple orchard of about 400 
bearing trees, which I believe possesses 
more than merely local interest, and may 
throw some light on this vexed problem of 
fertilizing orchards. The orchard in which 
these experiments were made was set in 
1874. The soil varies from a heavy clay 
loam to a light drifting sand. The field 
was a part of a “run down” farm, and was 
considered “worn out.” The year before, 
when I first knew it, it produced a crop of 
wheat which was not worth harvesting. 
The apple trees were set 32 feet apart each 
way, with peach trees between. Tillage 
of an indifferent sort was continued until 
the peach trees went out with the “yel- 
lows”’ which was in the early eighties. The 
orchard was then used for farm crops, hay 
and pasture, and became typical of the 
neglected, barren orchards of Western New 
York. Meantime, an evolution had been 
taking place in the management of the 
orchards of the farm; old conditions were 
giving place to the “new  horticul- 
ture”: small orchards had been brought 
under its influence with marked success. 

In 1894, this orchard was first thoroughly 
tilled and sprayed. The crop was a very 
light one, though equal perhaps to all that 
had preceded it. In 1895 the experiments 
with fertilizers began. Previous to that 
time no barn manures or chemicals had 
been used on the orchard. Muriate of pot- 
ash, 80 to 85 per cent. was applied to four 
rows of Baldwins at the rate of 200 pounds 
per acre, and omitted from a fifth row; 
and fine bone meal was applied to two 
rows which had received the potash. This 
test was repeated on five rows of Green- 
ings, and a similar test was made on Mann 
apples. The crops of Baldwins and Manns 
were very light. The Greenings were 
overloaded, and many trees required prop- 
ping and some were badly broken. No 
benefits were apparent from the use of the 
fertilizer. In 1896 the tests were repeated, 
except that dissolved bone, guaranteed to 
contain 34 to 88 per cent, available phos- 
phoric acid was used at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre, instead of the bone meal; 
and 150 pounds muriate of potash was used 
instead of 200 pounds. The Baldwins 
and Greenings were overloaded, and re- 
quired many props; the Manns gave a fair 
crop. No difference could be distinguished 
between the fertilized and unfertilized 
rows. In 1897, the tests were repeated. 
The Greenings and Manns gave fair crops; 
the Baldwins, none. No results were ap- 
parent in quantity, quality, or size of fruit. 
In the dormant condition of the trees, no 
difference is now observable among the 
Baldwins or Manns; among the Greenings 
there is apparentiy a larger growth of new 
wood, and hence, a more vigorous appear- 
ance on the fertilized rows than on the 
check row. Whether this seeming differ- 
ence has any real value, time alone can 
tell. Aside from this there is no evidence 
that these applications of fertilizers dur- 
ing the past three years have been of any 
value to the orchard, although it would 
seem that thai orchard was an ideal place 
to prove their value. In fact, I took it for 
granted that the orchard needed feeding 
and the experiment was not made for the 
purpose of testing the question as to 
whether or not fertilizers were needed, but 
rather that I might have an object lesson 
showing their great value for orchards of 
that character. Similar tests of two years 
duration in a Duchess apple orchard and 
in a dwarf pear orchard showed similar 
negative results. 

Now, as no differences were observable 
between the fertilized and unfertilized por- 
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tions of the orchards, I assume that a re- 
port of the total crop production of all the 
apple orchards of the farm will give ‘a 
fair idea of the actual condition of the 
orchard as regards productiveness, and will 
indicate whether or not these negative re- 
sults were due to the poor quality of the 
fertilizers used, or to the absence of nitro- 
gen, or of some other necessary element, 
or simply to the fact that the soil was 
already supplied. I include all the apple 
orchards, which contain about 700 bear- 
ing trees, from the fact that no separate 
record was kept of the check rows, or 
even of this orchard. I also assume, for 
the purpose of simplifying the matter, that 
three bushels of bulk fruit equal one 


barrel. 
In 1894, the total crop was about... 675 
In 1895, the total crop was about... 1200 
In 1896, the total crop was about... 3800 
In 1897, the total crop was about... 1075 
Barrels. 
These figures are not especially large, but 
I believe they show a regularity of crop 
production that is somewhat exceptional 
in Western New York apple orchards dur- 
ing recent years, with the old standard va- 
rieties. Now, while these experiments give 
no evidence to show that these results are 
due to the fertilizers used; yet I would. not 
have it assumed that a test so crude and 
brief as this proves that profitable crops 
can be produced indefinitely without them 
even in that orchard. ‘The experiments 
have not been carried far enough to prove 
that, even if such a thing were possible, 
but taken in connection with the general 
management, they do show that we have 
not properly appreciated the importance of 
the potential plant foods of the soil, or the 
possibilities of their development in fruit 
culture. We have come to believe that an 


important cause of the barrenness of our |. 


apple orchards is “soil exhaustion,’ but 
we have used this term in a very loose, 
indefinite way, without making a proper 
distinction between a lack of plant food, 
and other causes which render the food 
elements unavailable. The problem is not 
so much concerning the application of fer- 
tilizers as it is the extent to which we can 
by proper management, render available 
the vast stores of potential plant food 
already in the soil. The fact that a tree 
that has never been fed is able to produce 
three or more fuil crops in succession, and 
that in a soil that was considered ex- 
hausted, and certainly would not produce 
a profitable farm crop, is suggestive of 
great possibilities in this direction. It will 
not do to take it for granted that the orch- 
ard needs feeding and then when fertilizers 
have been applied to the whole surface of 
the orchard and good crops follow, to as- 
sume that the result is due to the fertilizer. 
In this case, we had én orchard seemingly 
needing food more than any other one 
thing, to bring it into a productive condi- 
tion; its soil was characterized by clay 
lumps and Canada thistles, or drifting 
sand; it blossomed abundantly and set lit- 
tle or no fruit; it made but little growth 
and often: dropped its leaves early in the 
fall. With a change of management it as- 
sumes a healthy, vigorous condition; it 
bears abundantly and holds its foliage un- 
til late autumn; the soil becomes fibrous 
and easily wurked; and, the thistles dis- 
appear. Could there have been any doubt 
that the additional food supply was an im- 
portant element in this transformation, if 
there had been no check rows? We can- 
cot afford to apply unlimited quantities of 
fertilizers to our orchards without first 
proving that they are needed. In this 
orchard there was evidently an abundance 
of plant food but in an unavailable condi- 
tion, due mainly, no doubt, to an absence of 
water, and a defective foliage. By spray- 
ing, the leaves—the nutritive organs of the 
tree—were protected from parasites and 
enabled to reach a normal development; 
thus giving the tree increased vigor and 
power to feed, and by proper tillage the 
requisite degree of moisture was main- 
tained for the solution of the food ele- 
ments so that they became available; An 
increase of humus in the soil increased its 
power to hold water,-and tended to make 
it a more fitting abode for the innumerable 
forms of organic life that act upon the 
inert minerals and transform> them into 
suitable conditions for the plant to use. 
For this purpose, crimson clover has been 
used with varying degrees of success. It 
has also been found that the trees them- 
seleves provided a large amount of organic 
matter by which the soil has been greatly 
improved in mechanical condition. The 
leaves were held, in part by the clover, and 
in part by the wind-break by which most 
of the orchards are protected, and when 
plowed under, added to the humus and 
saved. the fertility that would otherwise 
bave been lost. I have, however, been 
most surprised by the amount of fibrous 
roots which are annually severed from the 
trees and enter into the composition of the 
soil as decaying organic material, and im- 
prove its texture. When first discovered, 
this fact caused considerable alarm. My 
men were plowing in an orchard that was 
in full bloom and the constant grinding of 
the plows among the rootlets attracted at- 
tention. But, as it was found that the 
soil was full to the surface and that the 
orchard could not be plowed without eut- 
ting them, the work was allowed to go 
on, and a full crop followed. In another 
orchard in which the main roots were 
nearer the surface, so much material of 
this kind was severed as to cause incon- 
venience in the after tillage by clogging 
the drag; yet that orchard of three acres 
has produced three successive crops which 
aggregate 900 barrels, besides the bulk 
fruit of which I have no separate record. 
The futility of applying manures to orch- 
ards without. proper attention to the condi- 
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tion of the soil and the health of the trees 
ig well illustrated by’ an experience with 
five acres of pears. During: five years, 
from 1882 to 1886 inclusive, they were 
mulched with barn manures during the 
winter and the grass and weeds were cut 
aud usually left on the land. During those 
five years the average annual crop was 
ten barrels for the five acres, or two bar- 
rels per acre. The last of those five years, 
no fruit was sold and dead trees began to 
appear in the orchard. During the past 
six years, with tillage and spraying, the 
average annual crop has been about 330 
barrels. During these six years fertilizers 
have been applied to parts of the orchard 
for two years, but without any apparent 
benefit. 

Now, it has not been ‘my purpose to 
enter into a discussion of tillage and spraye 
ing and JI -have referred to them. thus 
briefly only -beeause - these. . experiments 
seem to show that they are the vital ele 
ments in the transformation of our barren 
apple orchards to a fruitfal condition, 
rather than the chemical fertilizers, and 
that the latter should be used only when 
the former have failed to give satisfactory 
results. Another, and perhaps, the most 
important lesson which I gather from them 
is, that we need to give more 2ttention to 
principles and less to methods. We need. 
a greater knowledge of the principles 
which underlie our business as horticul- 
turists, in order that we may produce and 
maintain those environments that shall be 
most favorable to healthful tree growth. 





The Empire Spraying machine works well, is a 
pleasure to work this compared with some others 
wehave had. A small boy can work this 0. K.— 
better than a strong man could some makes. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
E, H. Burson, Supt. 


The Empire King Spraying Machine is man- 
ufactured by Field Force Pump Co., of Lock- 
port, N. Y. See display adv. in another colnmn, 





Stand Erect 


“As a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he.” Alexander McKenzie-once said, “If 
we look down, then our shoulders. stoop. 
If our thoughis look down, our character 
bends. It is only when we hold our heads 
up that the body becomes erect. It is only 
when our thoughts go up that our lives be- 
come erect.”” Stooped shoulders are a de 
formity and a serious detriment to good 
health. One of the first principles of phy- 
sical beauty, strength and healthfulness is 
erect carriage. “Man’s upright carriage is 
ene of the strong marks of distinction from 
the brute creation, and the Creator has 
made it essential to physical perfection and 
fullness of days. A stooped form is un- 
natural. Keep the body straight. This is 
important. 
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Strawberry Plants, best quality, varieties, lowest 
prices. Cir. free, 
B. King. Tewksbury, Mass. 


COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


The originator offers 175.000 highest grade 
Transplants, and 125,000 Tip Plants, all to be closed 
out at lowest rates. Send for ciren!ar with prices. 


J. T. ‘ 
Originator, Oneida, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


West Michigan Fruit Land. 7 acres mostly in 
fruit, good land, small house, near R. R. For price 
und terms, address, Geo. W. Machlan. Gowdy, Ind. 


ELDORADO BLACKBERRY. 
A FEW THOUSAND strong plants at one-half 
wholesale price. 

HUNTERDON NURSERIES, Whitehouse, N. J. 
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have no equal asa Fertilizer. If You want Large 
Cropsand Large Profits, write now to 


GEORGE STEVENS. Peterborough, Ont.,Can 
(Prices furnished; laid down at point of delivery.) 
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Goodwin & Surface Fruit 
TREE ARMOR 


(PATENTED MARCH 8, 1896.) 
Kills all borers in the tree, heals 
the wounds, protects from rabbits, 
round mice, etc. Costs less than 
. One applica- 
tion lasts five years. Send two-cent 
stamp for circulars and testimonials. 


GOODWIN & SURFACE, 
Riner, Virginia. 
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FARM FOR SALE, 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


Windbreaksand Tree Protection 








‘Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By L. B. PIERCE. 


Twenty years ago there was a good deal 
written about the value of protecting orch- 
ards from prevailing winds by belts of 
evergreens, willows, or other quick-grow- 
ing trees. The scheme was boomed by spe- 
cialists in seedling tree-growing and in the 
untimbered region of the Northwest may 
be of advantage, but my experience is that 
orchards of hardy fruits in Ohio do much 
better with free exposure to all wind that 
blows. On my own. place I have along the 
north line for seventy rods an osage hedge 
grown up to a height of thirty feet, broad 
and compact. , Apple and peach trees im- 
mediately south of this hedge are no more 
productive than those entirely away, and 
it is a decided damage to the row next to 
it, as the trees have not borne enough to 
pay first cost in twenty years while those 
farther away bear when other orchards do. 


The same is true of forest protection with 
the added disadvantage that the forest 
breeds curculio and other pests in years 
when there is no crop, and thus perpetuates 
mischief. Some of the most productive ap- 
ple orchards are upon high land fully ex- 
posed to winds from all directions. Orch- 
ards in themselves make a good winter 
windbreak to the westward of homes and 
should always be planted to the north or 
west of the farm buildings if the ground 
is suitable. My experience is confined to 
my Own section, about thirty miles south 
of Cleveland, but I believe that it will 
hold good for all the Middle States east of 
Chicago. For berries a general protection 
from the west and northwest by tracts 
of forest is desirable, and vegetable gar- 
dens are made warmer and earlier by belts 
of evergreens. However tree belts, or for- 
ests, render useless a tract from two to 
three rods wide, and the same is true of 
roadside trees. I have repeatedly seen 
unsightly spots in small fruit plantations 
next to large trees made by the using of 
the rain fall by the trees, the bushes and 
vines dying from drought. This fact should 
be borne in mind by planters. Last sum- 
mer a very promising plantation of straw- 
berries on the grounds of a friend was 
about ruined by a row of maples which 
skirted the side next the road. A few early 
berries ripened, and then the trees took all 
the moisture and the remaining berries per- 
ished. Slow rains precipitating a half 
inch of water in half a day did not moisten 
the ground at all to the leeward of the 
trees, and underneath, while the same rain 
was the making of the strawberry crop in 
open fields. Last year I plowed up a 
strawberry sod the first ‘of July and planted 
to late potatoes. It was in a plum orchard 
where the trees are set 15x20 feet. The 
rows ran lengthways of the wide spaces 
and the row each side of each tree row 
nearly died from lack of moisture while 
the other rows and potatoes in the open 
land planted about the same time matured 
a fair crop. 

The trees are not large and are quite 
upright in growth and one would scarcely 
believe that they used so much water as to 
kill a crop alongside. Red raspberries and 
blackberries seem to do best where they 
contend with trees and I suppose it is be- 
cause they root much deeper than cap rasp- 
berries or strawberries. With heavy 
mulching the fruits first named seem to 
suffer little from either shade or drought 
unless the season is one of long continued 
dryness. The mulching need not be ex- 
pensive although clean straw is neatest. 
Grape and shrubbery trimmings, old corn- 
stalk, rotten pea brush, leaves, cast-off 
clothing and old carpets may all be used to 
retain moisture around the bottoms of 
berry canes. 

PLANTING NEW GROUND. 

It is a slow and costly job to grub a 
newly-cleared forest and get it ready for 
fruit culture. One may grow old and gray- 
headed in waiting for the stumps to rot 
so it is important to know that there is a 
middle ground which may be taken and at 
once derive an income from wild ground. 
The means I adopt is to saw the stumps 
off as close to the ground as possible. 








Where not very large I take them down 


even but where two feet or more through 
it is difficult and very tedious to saw 80 
low and I begin about six inches from the 
surface, letting the saw incline down a lit- 
tle until in the middle it comes to the sur- 
face. We then saw from the other side, 
meeting the first sawing. Horses will 
walk right over stumps sawed so low, and 
the cultivator may be swung over. 


In planting an orchard the stumps some- 
times come in the way, but by using small 
trees, closely root pruned, they may be set 
close to the stump with but little varia- 
tion from the proper place. The life of a 
chestnut or burr oak stump is from thirty 
or forty years, and a peach or plum orchard 
may grow old and pass away before the 
stumps are entirely decayed. 


I clear about half an acre of forest each 
winter and almost always plant to black 
cap raspberries the second season when the 
ground is rotten. I saw the trees low 
down but there are stumps from previous 
cutting and these I saw off. I get a cut of 
stove wood which costs no more than a 
cut from a log save the additional back- 
ache got in stooping so low. A saw should 
be in prime condition and not set wider 
than absolutely necessary as the stumps 
are gnarly and cross-grained so near the 
ground. 


A UNIQUE WEDDING PRESENT. 


Sitting in the general waiting room of a 
railroad station in a small city I could not 
help. hearing the chatter of a couple of 
young ladies sitting close to me. A friend 
was soon to be married to a young man 
who had a nice home in the suburbs of the 
city. The house was new and the lot was 
new, and one of the ladies was wondering 
what she should buy for a wedding pres- 
ent. They seemed to be well-to-do girls 
from the country and their conversation 
drifted from wedding presents to the pros- 
pects of the friend and one who evidently 
was a lover of fruit and had it at home, 
expressed the opinion that their friend 
Mame would miss the choice ripe fruit her 
father grew. And then she rattled on tell- 
ing how sbe had spent three months in 
Philadelphia last summer and was unable 
to get any fruit which tasted right except 
currants, pears and cherries. She said her 
father said it was because fruit was 
picked green so it would stand shipping and 
could be kept by the dealers several days 
without rotting, as fruit ripened upon the 
trees would do. I have had the same difii- 
culty in getting fruit that I relished in 
large cities just as this girl did, and I be- 
lieve the worst privation I should suffer 
were I compelled to buy my eatables would 
be the inability to get fruit ripened as I 
am used to having it of my own raising. 
But it occurred to me after I had taken 
my train and was reflecting upon some 
points in the conversation to which I was 
a listener, what a nice wedding present it 
would be to this young couple to present 
them with an order on Green’s Nursery for 
five dollars’ worth of trees and plants. The 
young man could use his Saturday half- 
holiday in looking after them and within 
fourteen months after planting they would 
have a home supply of strawberries and 
red and black raspberries, and the next 
year they could eat of their own blackber- 
ries and currants and goooseberries and 
grapes. The third year they could have 
Japan plums and peaches and in the com- 
ing years cherries and pears and apples. 
How much better to use the half-holidays 
in this way than to loaf down town, and 
then the fruit could be used ripe and per- 
fectly fresh: The year’s subscription to the 
Fruit Grower would give many points in 
the management of the little fruit garden, 
besides a lot of interesting reading on other 
topics. 


SUGGESTIONS IN PRACTICE. 


I am not certain but I suspect that not 
less than 20,000 readers of this paper will 
plant berry plants this spring. Many will 
try several varieties, buying a dozen or 
fifty of a kind. 

Nine-tenths of the buyers will keep no 
sort of record more than to stick down the 
diminutive label coming on the plants and 
if you ask them after mid-summer what va- 
rieties they have, they will finger around 
in the dirt for the label which was prob- 
ably destroyed at second hoeing, and fail- 
ing to find it, will confess to having for- 
gotten the name. All they will know is 
that they bought it of Green, Brown or 
White, at a liberal price and that it is a 





fine, new variety that is highly recom- 


mended... If two or more kinds are pur- 
chased the chances are that they will be 
set so near together that the kinds will 
run together, and that the labels will be 
misplaced. Now this all-too-common way of 
doing is not the best way. What is worth 
doing is worth doing right und in the best 
way. 
Now let me tell.you how is the best way, 
taking strawberries for the illustration. I 
will suppose you have purchased one dozen 
each of the fine strawberries pictured upon 
the back of Green’s catalogue. That will 
make 48 plants and probably 50 will come. 
They are choice varieties and should have 
the same extra care you give to a valuable 
pair of fowls or anything else that you 
prize. For this reason I would put them 
in the garden and if necessary plant some 
of the coarser vegetables outside to make 
room. As a rule, however, vegetable gar- 
dens are too large and a more intensive sys- 
tem of cropping and culture would grow the 
same vegetables on half the ground. The 
strawberries would be best in a single row 
putting the plants two feet apart and leav- 
ing a space of four feet between varieties. 
This would make the row less than seven 
rods long. As soon as the plants are set 
some good strong stakes should be set at 
the farther end of each variety and the 
name written or painted thereon. Then 
in addition a record should be made in the 
family account bogk or some other perma- 
nent record book. It ghould read something 
as follows: Commencing opposite the dog 
kennel, or near the garden gate, the first 
variety of strawberries (13 plants set), is 
McKinley. Second sort (14 plants set), Sea- 
ford. Third variety (12 plants set), Mar- 
garet. Fourth variety (13 plants set), 
Brunette. Plants set exactly two feet apart 
with a four-foot space between varieties. 
Now such a record tells the whole story 
and two years hence when you have fully 
decided which varieties are best suited to 
your taste or soil you know where the kinds 
are without any guesswork or wishing. It 
will cost you no more to be thus systematic 
than to be careless, in the end, for the 
extra care in planning and arranging and 
recording your work will give enough bet- 
ter results to fully warrant the extra care. 
In your rich garden soil these plants will 
probably, by October, spread thirty inches 
each way and it is within the possibilities 
to get eighty young plants from each one 
set, or moré than four thousand plants 
from an outlay of less than three dollars. 
Although five feet of ground will be cov- 
ered in the early autumn by runners it is 
not necessary to keep the ground idle. 
Early radishes may be grown between the 
plants, and lettuce and Tom Thumb peas in 
near by rows alongside. Farther away 
rows of vegetables gone by August 15th 
may be grown, so you will see that this 
year the garden may be made to grow the 
usual vegetables, notwithstanding the 
strawberries.—L. B. Pierce. 
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4 cabbages, onions, carrots, beets, etc., 
{on the principle that like begets 
like) yet sold as cheap as seed raised 
\ from trash. As the original intro- 
ducer of Cory and Lacky Corn, Deep 
Head and Allj-Season’s Cabbages, 
Hubbard and Warren Squash, Mil- 
ler’s Melon, Burbank Potato, the /,.Bum 
Surprise Pea, and scores of the best 
vegetables now grown everywhere, 
brother farmer, I invite a share o 
your patronage. » I want you to plant 
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BARCAINS IN SEEDS! 


Choice kinds of Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 
2c per packet. Flower Plants,5ceach. Many choice 
novelties. Don't buy until you bave seen our new 
catalogue. Mailed free if you mention this paper. 
IOWA SEED CoO., Des Moines, lowa. 


You Can Have a Watch Free! 


sending us your namo on a postal card andsay : 
Bend me ts ccxages of your Tink Powder which I 
agree to sell for you at 10 centsa package, when sold 
I will send you the money and you will then send me 
the watch. Address, 


Royal British Concern, 
Lock Box 1544, 











Boston, Mass. 
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dozen it is $2 each, fifty ors 
get $4 apiece. 


AN OVER-STOCK 
THE LENOX SPRAYER CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


ARE ENTIRELY OVER-STOCEHEED. 


5000 SPRAYERS ON HAND] 


MUST BE UNLOADED IMMEDIATELY. 


— It is our regular $4 Lenox Knapsack Sprayer. It will be sold and shipped, 
| if ordered right away, at $2. The former price JUST CUT IN TWO. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO., of Pittsfield, Mass., are pretty well known and their LENOX SPRAYER is known all over the 
world. It is known as the standard sprayer on the market, For many years the Lenox advertisement has been in this paper, from 
the first of all sprayers. No doubt the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower are all familiar with this Sprayer and the Lenox Sprayer Co. 

THE LENOX SPRAYER can be found in every large city and hamlet in this country and in Canada. All our agents got nice 

homes, ail paid for and are comfortably fixed from selling The LENOX, You can find the Lenox in New Zealand. You can find the Lenox in 
Bombay, India, You can find the Lenox in Melbourne, Australia, You can find them in London, Eng, Yoncan find them in Sidney, Australia, 
And if you go to Cape Town, South Africa, you will find the Lenox Sprayers there. 

5090 of these Sprayers have been made up since the close of last season and must be turned into money quick, and will now be sold, if you 
order right away, at $2 apiece, hardly the cost for the galvanized iron and the workmanship, say nothing about the cost of the trimmings 
nozzles, rubber hose, agitators, brass valves, webbing strainers, buckles, bulbs, eto. The world will never see a Lenox Sprayer for $2 again 
after this 5000 are gone, so if you want one send and get one right away. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER is made of No. 23 galvanized iron, “Apollo Brand,” from the Apollo Mills, Pittsburgh, Pa., none better, will 
not rust or corrode. THE BULB is made of pure gum, it will withstand Bordeaux or any other poison. The rubber tubing of three ply cloth 
insertion, brass connections, to unscrew and detach from the can if wanted. The can fits the back perfectly, has an agitator which constantly 
F swings and sweeps the bottom. It works like a pendulum in a clock. From the moment you start to walk it begins to swing and keeps the 
Paris Green, Bordeaux or any mixture stirred as long as the operator is moving. The spray is controlled in the operator’s hand. Press your 
thumb on the bulb and you get your spray; stop the pressure and you stop the spray; it does not depend upon the weight of the liquid; the 
valve in the. bulb andthe nozzle does it all, causes a vacuum and forcible spray. By its action, trees of good height can be reached and 
uniformly sprayed, very economical, not one drop wasted. You can get up into a tree and in a few minutes the tree is done and done well 
and proceed to the next one much quicker than to rig a barrel pump on a wagon. 

IN THE FIELD YOU CAN SPRAY as fast as you can walk. TEN ACRES can be done in one quarter the time of the old way, and 
better work. No large drops to burn the vines, but a misty and even spray through which you are assured of getting a large crop of good and 
smooth potatoes, tree from grub or beetle of any kind, which means a better price than common. So do not wait until they are all gone. 


iT WILL BE useless to write and ask further questions, or wholesale prices, or questions for agencies, or price to 
ents, Letters of questions and without remittances will receive no attention. We explain everything here. 
wholesule price lists have been thrown away. It is ail One Price, take one or a thousand. About territory, you can sell in your 
Own county or wherever you please. You need no experience to sell. Show a man the work of the Sprayer and he will not let 
you take it out of the house. If you want a good $4 Sprayer for yourself send $2 right away and you getone. If you wantua 
You can sell wagon loads of them in your own county and 

We want to makea 


hundred ora thousand it is $2 each. 


We have so d thousands of them at $4 amd we would now if we were not over-stocked. 
clean sweep of the 5000 Sprayers on hand. A treatise how and when and what to spray with, is sent free with each Sprayer. 
Gre to Six we send by express, larger lots by freight, customer paying the same. 
gallon cans of the United S 


We have about 


allons Sprayirg Solution, regular price, $1 a can. 
It is the best Bordeaux on the market. 


rder with your Sprayer. 


good yourself, even from the best of recipes or formulas. 
to produce aun article of manufacture right. 
if we are reliable; ask any of our banks in Pittsfield; ask our Express Companies; 
Postmaster. We have been twenty-three years in business. No personal checks will be accepted, 


equipped factor 













cost too much to coilect. Always remit by Post Office or Express Money Order. 


The above cut price is good for 30 days only, whether we eell them all or not, so don’t delay your order. ne 


1. THE LENOX SPRAYER CO, i¢ West St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SPRAYER 


CUT IN TWO 


You Pay the Express or Freight. 
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tates Standard Bordeaux; each can makes 50 
Cut it in two, 50 cents per can, or $6 a dozen. 
You will never make it as 
It takes a manufacturer with a well 
Ask Green’s Fruit Grower people 
ask our /Fa/h 
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FLEXIBLE BOTTOM. 


OUR 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


What Shall I Eat. 











Written for Green’s Frult Grower by 
I. ¥. SAXE, 


This is surely an important question. In 
these days we are accustomed to invoke the 
aid of science to guide us. Why not in this 
case? And what are its teachings? In 
the Weekly Tribune, November 8rd, there 
is an article entitled ‘“‘Wholesome Food,” 
which ought not to go without something 
being said.on the other side, and what more 
appropriate place for it than the Health 
Department of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

The writer says: ‘‘Among the main fal- 
lacies in food that have prevailed none is 
more broadly distributed than the fancy 
that man can live in ideal health and 
strength on vegetable food.” Then he pro- 
ceeds to show how scence refutes the 
claim. Whether man can live in health on 
vegetable food alone is simply a question 
of fact and experience; and facts are stub- 
born things—muckh more so than theories 
and dreams, 

I was born in 1819, the oldest of a family 
of six children; was an invalid all my life, 
always doctoring. The other children were 
strong and healthy. In 1841 I became a 
vegetarian and since then, more than fifty- 
six years, I have eaten no flesh in any form, 
or drank a cup of tea or coffee. I was 
feeble at first, and my friends predicted 
that I would soon die—I was starving my- 
self to death. I lived almost exclusively 
upon Graham bread and fruit. I soon es- 
tablished my health and strength and since 
then I have had scarcely a day of indispo- 
sition, much less sickness, nor have I taken 
a dose of medicine. What flesh eater can 
say as much? For forty years now I have 
done a full day’s work on a farm contin- 
ually, winter and summer, and to-day can 
get in and out of a wagon as quick and as 
easy as a boy, and I am as able to walk 
as I ever was, although seventy-eight. 

Flesh is not fit for human food because 
it is unclean—necessarily poisonous. It is 
expensive, and has not as food one redeem- 
ing trait. As to the chemical constituents 
of food, nitrogenous compounds, like albu- 
men, fibrin, gluten, etc., fat or oil, are nec- 
essary, as well as starch and sugar; but it 
is a wild assumption to say that seeds and 
fruits, man’s natural food, are deficient in 
any of these ingredients; and that there 
fore flesh is necessary to make up the 
proper proportion of albuminous con- 
stituents. 

Nothing can be further from the truth. 
Science and experience both refute it. If 
we were obliged to live on one article 
alone, wheat is probably the best balanced 
product of nature. (How about eggs or 
milk ?—KEditor.) All the necessary food in- 
gredients are in such proportion, that espe- 
cially with the addition of fruit, a man 
might live on it in the highest health from 
infancy to old age. Of course it would not 
at first satisfy the wants of the flesh eater, 
It is not stimulating like flesh. What is stim- 
ulation? It is where the activity of cells is 
increased. The process of tearing down and 
building up is hastened. If the food consists 
largely of nitrogenous compounds, like 
flesh, this heightened process becomes habit- 
ual. Indeed, it is necessary if there is a 
lack of sugar and starch in order to obtain 
muscular and vital power. Power is ob- 
tained by the transformation of the tissues, 
the consumption of the body. The chem- 
ical forces are transformed into mechanical 
power, as in the case with the steam- 
engine. Leibig, the great German chemist 
of the last generation, taught that this is 
the only way—by the consumption of the 
body, ever renewed. 

In the case of the flesh eater a diet of 
wheat would at first be insufficient and 
strength would fail. But only let reason 
and not feeling govern, and soon vital econ- 
omy would become habituated to obtaining 
its power from the consumption of starch 
and sugar, instead of burning up its own 
body, and then all would be well. The 
gluten of wheat will be abundantly suffi- 
cient. 

Flesh eating, therefore, is wasteful of the 
fund of life; it is impossible for a man who 
practices it to live out his allotted time. 
But there is no necessity for, living exclu- 
sively on wheat, ideal food as it is. Va- 
riety is the spice of life, and nature has 
abundantly provided for it. If more ni- 
trogen is required, it is found in great 
abundance in beans and peas. Why resort 
to the flesh of animals, so apt to be dis- 
eased, besides the poison it always con- 
tains, when other sources of nitrogen are 
so plentiful? Why eat the poisoned fat 
of animals to obtain animal heat, when oil 
in unlimited quantity can be obtained from 
nuts? Indian corn also contains a large 
percentage,of oil. Butter is abundant and 
cheap, in case there was a need of more 
fat food. Milk is the natural food of in- 
fancy, and if the cows are healthy and 
properly kept it may be used through life. 
It is rich in nitrogen, oil and sugar. If 
nitrogen could not be obtained from veg- 
etable food, still there would be no need 
of eating flesh. Eggs are almost pure 
albumen. 

The careful estimate of needs of food for 
an able man is one pound and three ounces 
of lean meat daily. I think that estimate 
is not too high for an ordinary flesh eater. 
But one pound and three ounces excluding 
fruit, which consists mostly of water, is 
far more than I eat of all kinds of fruits 
together, or have eaten for the past forty 
years. I am satisfied I receive more gus- 
tatory enjoyment than the average flesh 
eater. Why then should I sigh for the 
flesh-pots of Dgypt? 

Note.—This article is good, but corre 
spondents will please refrain from contro- 
versy on this subject. This is enough at 
present. Much can be said on both sides 
but we have no room for controversy. My 
belief is that we eat too much meat. Pos- 
sibly we might enjoy better health if we 
ate no meat. But surely, in moderation, 
good meat is not Gangerous food, especially 
for those who work in the open air.—-Hdi- 
tor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Cider and Dyspepsia. 





The juice of the apple as a beverage has 
at times been looked upon with suspicion. 
Those who abstain through fear may be 
reassured by the results of the investiga- 
tions of two French medical men, MM. 
Carrion and Cantru, who, among other 
gaseous beverages which they commend for 
certain peculiarities of digestion, speak 
most highly of cider. In certain forms of 
dyspepsia they claim it to be very desir- 
able, especially when the process of diges- 
tion is too hurried, and for the gouty it is 
recommended as a corrective of the uric 
acid diathesis. Gout is held responsible for 
so large a number of ailments nowadays 
that cider is entitled to much favor. 


Treatment of Appendicitis. 





Since appendicitis became what may be 
called a fashionable disease, there has been 
a very large amount of talk and literature 
on the subject. 

An eminent foreign authority expresses 
the opinion that a very large proportion of 
cases of appendicitis are directly and al- 
most immediately curable by the use of 
enemata (injection) either of olive oil or 
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Kidney, Bladder and Uric 


THE SKILLFUL SPECIALIST 
AND HIS NEW DISCOVERY: 
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The Eminent Physician and Scientist Who Has Proved That All 


Acid 


Troubles Can Be Quickly Cured, 





You May Have a Sample Bottle 
by 


of the Great Discovery Sent Free 
Mail. 





As We are by nature subject to many 
diseases, the only way to guard against all 
stampedes on our health is to make a study 
of our own physical self. 

If a peculiar pain attacks you, try to 
locate its origin and discover which organ 
of tke body is sick and in need of atten- 
tion. 

If the kidneys are at fault—and in almost 
every case in the failing of our health they 
are—look well to their restoration to health 
and strength. 

They are the great filters of our body, 
and consequently, the purity of the blood 
is entirely dependent on their cleansing 
powers. 

If the kidneys are not in a perfectly clean 
and healthy condition, the blood becomes 
impregnated with impurities and a decay 
of the kidneys soon takes place. If your 
desire to relieve yourself of water in- 
creases, and you find it necessary to arise 
many times during sleeping hours, your 
kidneys are sick. As they reach a more 
unhealthy stage, a scalding and irritation 
takes place as the water flows, and pain 
or dull ache in the back makes you miser- 
able. If the water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for twenty-four hours, 
forms a settling or sediment, you are in 
the grasp of most serious kidney or blad- 
der disorder. 

If neglected now the disease advances 
until the face looks pale or sallow, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet 
swell, and sometimes the heart acts badly. 


There .g no more serious menace 
health and strength than a d . 
of the kidneys. era: 


Swamp-Root is the great discove 
Kilmer, the eminent physician ent 
ist, and will be found just what is needed 
in cases of kidney and bladder disorders 
and Urie Acid troubles due to weak kid. 
neys, such as catarrh of the bladder, gravel 
rheumatism and Bright’s Disease which 
is the worst form of kidney disease. 


It corrects inability to hold water and 
promptly overcomes that unpleasant neces. 
ted — oo eye mers to go often during 

e day and to i i 
pone vB get up many times during 

The mild and the extraordina effe 
this great remedy is soon na ney tt 
beens = oe for its wonderful cures, 

ispens druggi i 
and one dollar bottle s - ee on 

So universally successful is Swax'p-Root 
in quickly curing even the most distress. 
ing cases, that to Prove its wonderful 
merits you may have a sample bottle and 
a book of valuable information, both sent 
absolutely free by mail upon receipt of 
three two-cent stamps to cover cost of post. 
age on the bottle. The value and success 
of Swamp Root are so well known that 
our readers <re advised to write for 4 
Sample bottle and kindly mention Green's 
Fruit Grower when sending their address 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Copyright, 1898—Dr. K. & Co. 
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I was at the State Horticultural meeting, at 
ture, and had occasion to say a good word 
I stated before the Meeting that I bought 


Company, and that every tree, vine and plant 
TRUE LO NAME. 


for Green’s 





Middle bury, and read a paper on Plum Cul- 
ursery. 

all my nursery ~ from Green’s Nursery 

so far as they had come into bearing wer? 
A. A. HALLADAY, Vermont. 
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water as warm as can be comfortably 
borne, with a little glycerine or castile 
soap. He says that in almost every in- 
stance the operation has disclosed the fact 
that there was an accumulation of refuse 
matter in the intestines. This, if cleared 
out, gives immediate relief, and in many 
instances,. a permanent, cure. Persons 
who are in the habit of using means of this 
sort are said to be singularly free from in- 
testinal troubles of all kinds. When one 
reflects on the disastrous consequences of 
permitting waste matter to accumulate in 
the system, especially in warm weather, 
when the body is in.a more or less heated 
and feverish condition, the wonder is that 


there are no more fatal cases of internal 


disorders.—Lutheran Oserver. 


BERRY BASKETS. 


Quarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds, Etc. 


Peach Baskets. 
> Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 

















= and 16 quarts. 

Grape Baskets. 
Sizes, 344, 5, 8, 10 and 
15 pounds, 


Peach Covers. 
Wood, Burlap and Cotton. 


BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE ORATES. 


Crate stock and box shooks in all sizes, direct from 

the manufactures. Special prices to dealers and car- 

load buyers. Write for catatogue. 

A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
Manufacturers and Agents, 


120 Warren St- New York City 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE 








of 

Several men say the advice of the Editor 
the RURALIST, East New Market, Md., has helpet 
them make hundreds of dollars. The Strawbe pe 
Special now in preparation may help you a 
much, 800 varieties. As complete on other ‘ly 
jects. Send a dime for a year on trial. Mont) 


THE RURALIST, East New Market, Wé 


FOR SALE 


160 acre farm in the Kansas apple belt, about 
one-half in young orchard, 1 mile from R00 
R. R. town. Inexhaustible supply of best - 
Price $50.00 per acre, cash and time. Box 
Normal, Ill. 


erry Boxes 
Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 


Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Melon Baskets. 


Six thardy 
Persimmon Crees 


will be mailed, post 
paid, to each subscriber 
Sacer = ho st 

Ww * 
us 50 cents and claims 
this premium Wh | 
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Quince Grow 








Of the thousands of quin: 
every year, hardly one in a 
to any good. This would 
ing that there is no use in 
but this is not the case a 
comes from not attending 
the borer from destroying 
themselves, the borer has 
in a year or two after pla 
is done for. Experience t 
fruit trees that need cai 
seldom succeed well, for tl 
will not give himself the t 


ing after them. It is with 
that this explanation will 
that it is given, but merely 


understood what the matt« 
over every year, in June ; 
it takes very little time 
there is really no excuse 
this universally desired fru 
to attend to them in this v 
be obtained and planted in 
where richness and depth « 
is of no use setting them 
soil. I have seen some of 
possible on trees grown on : 
there being coolness and 
which just‘suited them. 
manure is just the thing fo 
the best of it is that bore 
liquid manure, and rarely 
“trees at all that are well fd 
There is. oftentimes a_ tr 
n.2 At to do with ashes i) 





"fig much value as they 4 
wood, but I have found th 
putting about the base of 
Besides that they keep tl 
and moist, they absorb an 
plant, liquid manure w: 
would wash away were t 
and borers have no love 
regard to sorts to grow, I 
Orange for a reliable 






Se 


good, but Orange is bett 
golden yellow color, large 
ductiveness places it at the 


my estimation.—Telegram ¢ 


Quince Culture P31 





The quince has been knoy 
for many centuries. It s 
first attracted attention 
Crete. A little later the a 
are said to have held it 
esteem. 

Its popularity was searc 
among the Romans who 
fruit so healthful as to be : 
nail. In America the quince 
valued. It is coming to be 
all classes of people, but 
people in particular, its po} 
creased until it is quite 1 
fond of the quince flavor, 
it is to give evidence of 
taste, 

The quince is used in m: 
preserving it is highiy valu 


superior. It is frequently | 
& marmalade which, by son 
most delightful. It is also 
tensively to give flavor t 


especially when put up i 
Jellies, varying the quantit 
ing to taste. 

The quince is called a tré 
more of the nature of a sh’ 
&rows higher than fifteen 
properly headed and train 
reach a greater height tha 
feet, The bloom is either 
pink, making the tree high 
buat this beauty is surpassed 1 
are laden with their ripe, ¢ 
the months of October 
The fruit somewhat resemb 
In color and general appeara 
like this cr any other fruit, | 
aromatic flavor, as well 
texture, distinctively its ow! 
t is interesting for us to ] 
quince is, and always has ! 
favorite, that it is an excell: 
healthful fruit, a beautiful a: 
tree, yet the practical questi 
Consider at this time are, ¢: 
it here and, if so, will it | 

To the first question, can 
successfully here, we would 
for there are not a few case 
tralia where quince trees be 
ef excellent fruit almost ever 
#898 the most notable, or fai 
“ aS at least, are the tree 
«dr, Hugh Bailey. 
nown for their fine fruit, an 
are always in demand at $2.( 
These trees are well fertilized 
tivated, Give them thoroug 
and they would be still mor 
ut an acre of quince orch 
Productive as these trees have 
ts almost any year m 
ts strawberries the bes 
> tran If this be true, they 
will — to the second questi 

pay? 
is Seek quince tree, in 
fome de along the garden 
“Hittle = serted grassy place. 
no care—is a prey t 
msects and in many c 


™“ 
These fi 
























Fesult is that the tree eit 
or is a deformed, stunted 








